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6 AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. 

there was a good deal of roystering and practical joking, and 
short-lasted liaison, there was little of deliberate vice, of 
strategic libertinism — if I may be allowed to coin the expression. 
True, every Jack had his Jill, but, as a rule, it was Jill who had 
set the ball rolling. 

The Quartier-Latin not only sheltered sucking lawyers and 
doctors, budding professors and savants and litterateurs, but 
artists whose names have since then become world-renowned. 
It was with some of these that I was most thrown in contact 
in that quarter, partly from inclination, because from my 
earliest youth I have been fonder of pictures than of books, 
partly because at that time I had already seen so many authors 
of fame, most of whom were the intimate acquaintances of a 
connection of mine, that I cared little to seek the society of 
those who had not arrived at that stage. I was very young, 
and, though not devoid of faith in possibilities, too mentally 
indolent when judgment in that respect involved the sitting 
down to manuscripts. It was so much easier and charming to 
be able to discover a budding genius by a mere glance at a 
good sketch, even when the latter was drawn in charcoal on a 
not particularly clean " whitewashed " wall. 

I was scarcely more than a stripling when one morning such 
a sketch appeared on the walls of Paris, and considerably 
mystified, while it at the same time amused, the inhabitants of 
the capital. It was not the work of what we in England would 
call a " seascape and mackerel artist," for no such individual 
stood by to ask toll of the admirers ; it was not an advertise- 
ment, for in those days that mode of mural publicity was scarcely 
born, let alone in its infancy, in Paris. What, then, was this 
colossal, monumental nose, tie like of which I have only seen 
on the faces of four human beings, one of whom was Hyacinth, 
the famous actor of the Palais-Royal, the other three being M. 
d' Argout, the Governor of the Bank of France ; M. de Jussieu, 
the Director of the Jardin des Plantes ; and Lasailly, Balzac's 
secretary ? What was this colossal nose, with a ridiculously 
small head and body attached to it ? The nasal organ was cer- 
tainly phenomenal, even allowing for the permissible exagger- 
ation of the caricaturist, but it could surely not be the only 
title of its owner to this sudden leap into fame ? Was it a per 
forming nose, or one endowed with extraordinary powers c 
smell ? I puzzled over the question for several days, until on- 
morning I happened to run against my old tutor, looking at tl 
picture and laughing till the tears ran down his wrinkled cheek. 
It was a positive pleasure to see him, " G'est bien lui, c'esi 
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bien lui," he exclaimed ; " c'est absolument son portrait cradie* ! " 
" Do you know the original ? " I asked. " Mais, sans doute, 
je le connais, c'est un ami de mon fils ; du reste, toutl le monde 
connait Bouginier." " But I do not know him," I protested, 
feeling very much ashamed of my ignorance. " Ah, you ! that's 
quite a different thing ; you do not live in the Quartier-Latin, 
but everybody there knows him." From that moment I knew 
no rest until I had made the acquaintance of Bouginier, which 
was not very difficult ; an<} through him I became a frequent 
visitor to "La Childebert," which deserves a detailed descrip- 
tion, because, though it was a familiar haunt to many Parisians 
of my time with a taste for Bohemian society, I doubt whether 
many Englishmen, save (the late) Mr. Blanchard Jerrold and 
one of the Mayhews, ever set foot there, and even they could 
not have seen it in its'prime. 

But before I deal with " La Childebert," I must say a few 
words about Bouginier, who, contrary to my expectations, owed 
his fame solely to his proboscis. He utterly disappeared from 
the artistic horizon in a few years, but his features still live in 
the memory of those who knew him through a statuette in terra 
cotta modelled by Dantan the younger. During the reign of 
Louis-Philippe, Dantan took to that branch of art as a relaxa- 
tion from his more serious work ; he finally abandoned it after 
he had made Madame Maiibran burst into tears, instead of mak- 
ing her laugh, as he intended, at her own caricature. Those curi- 
ous in such matters may see Bouginier's presentment in a medal- 
lion on the frontispiece of the Passage du Caire, amidst the Egyp- 
tian divinities and sphinxes. As a matter of course, the spec- 
tator asks himself why this modern countenance should find 
itself in such incongruous company, and he comes almost nat- 
urally to the conclusion that Bouginier was the owner, or per- 
haps the architect, of this arcade, almost exclusively tenanted 
— until very recently — by lithographers, printers, etc. The con- 
clusion, however, would be an erroneous one. Bouginier, as 
far as is known, never had any property in Paris or elsewhere ; 
least of all was he vain enough to perpetuate his own features 
in that manner, even if he had had an opportunity, but he had 
' ; seeing that he was not an architect, but simply a painter, 
.0 great talents certainly, but, withal, modest and sensible, 
as such opposed to, or at any rate not sharing, the crazes 
lediaevalism, romanticism, and other isms in which the young 
iters of that day indulged, and which they thought fit to 
^hasize in public and among one another by eccentricities 
TCtume and language, supposed to be in harmony wijth the 
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8 AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. 

periods they had adapted for illustration. This absence of en- 
thusiasm one way or the other aroused the ire of his fellow- 
lodgers at the " Childebert," and one of them, whose pencil 
was more deft at that kind of work than those of the others, 
executed their vengeance, and drew Bouginier's picture on the 
"fag end" of a dead wall in the vicinity of the Church of St. 
Germain-des-Prds. The success was instantaneous and posi- 
tively overwhelming, though truth compels one to state that this 
was the only flash of genius that illumined that young fellow's 
career. His name was Fourreau, and one looks in vain for his 
name in the biographical dictionaries or encyclopedias of artists. 
Fate has even been more cruel to him than to his model. 

For the moment, however, the success, as I have already 
said, was overwhelming. In less than a fortnight there was 
not a single wall in Paris and its outskirts without a Bouginier 
on its surface. Though Paris was considerably less in area 
than it is now, it wanted a Herculean effort to accomplish this. 
No man, had he been endowed with as many arms as Briareus, 
would have sufficed for it. Nor would it have done to trust to 
more or less skilful copyists — they might have failed to catch 
the likeness, which was really an admirable one ; so the follow- 
ing device was hit upon. Fourreau himself cut a number of 
stencil plates in brown paper, and, provided with them, an 
army of Childebertians started every night in various direc- 
tions, Fourreau and a few undoubtedly clever youths heading 
the detachments, and filling in the blanks by hand. 

Meanwhile summer had come, and with it the longing amc-ng 
the young Tintos to breathe the purer air of the country, to 
sniff the salt breezes of the ocean. As a matter of course, 
they were not all ready to start at the same time, but being 
determined to follow the same route, to assemble at a common 
goal, the contingent that was to leave a fortnight later than the 
first arranged to join the others wherever they might be. 

" But how ? " was the question of those who were left behind. 
" Very simply indeed," was the answer ; " we'll go by the 
Barriere d'ltalie. You'll have but to look at the walls along 
the road, and you'll find your waybill." 

So said, so done. A fortnight after, the second division 
left head-quarters and made straight for the Barrifere d'ltalie 
But when outside the gates they stood undecided. For on 
moment only. The next they caught sight of a magnified 
Bouginier on a wall next to the excise office-r-of a Bouginic 
whose outstretched index pointed to the Fontainebleau roa< 
After that, all went well. As far as Marseilles their Bouginie: 
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no more failed them than the clouds of smoke and fire failed 
the Israelites in the wilderness. At the seaport town they lost 
the track for a little while, rather through their want of faith 
in the ingenuity of their predecessors than through the latter's 
lack of such ingenuity. They had the Mediterranean in front 
of them, and even if they found a Bouginier depicted some- 
where on the shore, his outstretched index could only point to 
the restless waves ; he could do nothing more definite. Con- 
siderably depressed, they were going down the Cannebifere, 
when they caught sight of the features of their guiding star on 
a panel between the windows of a shipping office. His out- 
stretched index did not point this time ; it was placed over a 
word, and that word spelt " Malta." They took ship as quickly 
as possible for the ancient habitation of the Knights-Templar. 
On the walls of the Customs in the island was Bouginier, with a 
scroll issuing from his nostrils, on which was inscribed the word 
"Alexandria." A similar indication met their gaze at the 
Pyramids, and at last the second contingent managed to come 
up with the first amidst the ruins of Thebes at the very mo- 
ment when the word " Suez " was being traced as issuing from 
Bouginier's mouth. 

Among the company was a young fellow of the name of 
Berthier, who became subsequently an architect of some note. 
The Passage du Caire, as I have already observed, was in those 
days the head-quarters of the lithographic-printing business in 
general, but there was one branch which flourished more than 
the rest, namely, that of lettres dc f aire part* menus of restau- 
rants and visiting-cards. The two first-named documents were, 
in common with most printed matter intended for circulation, 
subject to a stamp duty, but in the early days of the Second 
Empire Louis-Napoleon had it taken off. To mark their sense 
of the benefit conferred, the lithographic firmsf determined to 
have the arcade, which stood in sad need of repair, restored, 
and Berthier was selected for the task. The passage vrc.z 
originally built to commemorate Bonaparte's victories in Egypt, 
and when Berthier received the commission, he could think cf 
no more fitting facade than the reproduction of a house at 
•mac. He fondly remembered his youthful excursion to the 
d of Pharaohs, and at the same time the image of Bouginier 

["he " lettre de faire part " is an intimation of a birth, [marriage, or death sent to the 
is, and even mere acquaintances, of a family. — Editor. 

The lithographers were almost the first in France to form a co-operative society, but not 
e sense of the Rochdale pioneers, which dates from about the same period. The La- 
ne Association was for supplying lithographic work. It began in the Passage du Caire 
>~n members* and in a short time numbered two hundred workmen. — Editor. 
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uprose before him. That is why the presentment of the latter 
may be seen up to this day on the frieze of a building in the 
frowsiest part of Paris. 

If I have dwelt somewhat longer on Bouginier than the im- 
portance of the subject warranted, it was mainly to convey an 
idea of the spirit of mischief, of the love of practical joking, 
that animated most of the inmates of " La Childebert." As a 
rule their devilries were innocent enough. The pictorial per- 
secution of Bouginier is about the gravest thing that could be 
laid to their charge, and the victim, like the sensible fellow he 
was, rather enjoyed it than otherwise. Woe, however, to the 
starched bourgeois who had been decoyed into their lair, or 
even to the remonstrating comrade with a serious turn of mind, 
who wished to pursue his studies in peace ! His life was made 
a burden to him, for the very building lent itself to all sorts of 
nocturnal surprises and of guerilla sorties. Elsewhere, when a 
man's door was shut, he might reasonably count upon a certain 
amount of privacy ; the utmost his neighbors could do was to 
make a noise overhead or by his side. At the " Childebert " 
such privacy was out of the question. There was not a door 
that held on its hinges, not a window that could be opened or 
shut at will, not a ceiling that did not threaten constantly to 
crush you beneath its weight, not a floor that was not in dan- 
ger of giving way beneath you and landing you in the room 
below, not a staircase that did not shake under your very steps, 
however light they might be ; in short, the place was a wonder- 
ful illustration of " how the rotten may hold together," even 
if it be not gently handled. 

The origin of the structure, as it stood then, was wrapt in 
mystery. It was five or six stories high, and must have at- 
tained that altitude before the first Revolution, because the 
owner, a Madame Legendre, who bought it for assign ats 
amounting in real value to about one pound sterling, when 
the clergy's property was sold by the nation, was known never 
to have spent a penny upon it either at the time of the pur- 
chase or subsequently, until she was forced by a tenant more 
ingenious or more desperate than the rest. That it could not 
have been part of the abbey and adjacent monastery built bv 
Childebert I., vho was buried there in 558, was very certar 
It is equally improbable that the Cardinal de Bissy, who open 
a street upon the site of the erstwhile abbey in the year 
Louis XIV.'s death, would have erected so high a pile for ti 
mere accommodation of the pensioners of the former monaster 
at a time when high piles were the exception. Besides, tl 
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Nos. i and 3, known to have been occupied by those pen- 
sioners, all of whose rooms communicated with one another, 
were not more than two stories high. In short, the original 
intention of the builder of the house No. 9, yclept " La Childe- 
bert," has never been explained. The only tenant in the Rue 
Childebert who might have thrown a light on the subject had 
died before the caravansary attained its fame. He was more 
than a hundred years old, and had married five times. His 
fifth wife was only eighteen when she became Madame Chanfort, 
and survived him for many, many years. She was a very 
worthy soul, a downright providence to the generally impecuni- 
ous painters, whom she used to feed at prices which even 
then were ridiculously low. Three eggs, albeit fried in grease 
instead of butter, for the sum of three-halfpence, and a dinner, 
including wine, for sixpence, could not have left much profit ; 
but Madame Chanfort always declared that she had enough 
to live upon, and that she supplied the art-students with food 
at cost price because she would not be without their company. 
At her death, in '57, two years before the " Childebert " and 
the street of the same name disappeared, there was a sale of 
her chattels, and over a hundred portraits and sketches of her, 
" in her habit as she lived," came under the hammer. To 
show that the various occupants of " La Childebert " could 
do more than make a noise and play practical jokes, I may 
state that not a single one of these productions fetched less 
than fifty francs — mere crayon studies ; while there were sev- 
eral that sold for two hundred and three hundred francs, and 
two studies in oil brought respectively eight hundred francs 
and twelve hundred francs. Nearly every one of the young 
men who had signed these portraits had made a name for 
himself. The latter two were signed respectively Paul Dela- 
roche and Tony Johannot. 

Nevertheless, to those whose love of peace and quietude 
was stronger than their artistic instincts and watchful admira- 
tion of budding genius, the neighborhood of " La Childebert " 
was a sore and grievous trial. At times the street itself, not a 
very long or wide one, was like Pandemonium let loose ; it 
> when there was an " At Home " at " La Childebert," and 
;h functions were frequent, especially at the beginning of 
months. These gatherings, as a rule, partook of the nat- 
of fancy dress conversaziones; for dancing, owing to the 
kiness of the building, had become out of the question, 
tn with such dare-devils as the tenants. What the latter 
**d theihselves upon most was their strict adherence to 
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the local color of the periods they preferred to resuscitate. 
Unfortunately for the tranquillity of the neighborhood, they 
pretended to carry out this revival in its smallest details, not 
only in their artistic productions, but in their daily lives. 
The actor who blacked himself all over to play Othello was as 
nothing to them in his attempted realism, because we may 
suppose that he got rid of his paint before returning to the 
everyday world. Not so the inmates of " La Childebert." 
They were minstrels," or corsairs, or proud and valiant knights 
from the moment they got up till the moment they went to 
bed, and many of them even scorned to stretch their weary 
limbs on so effeminate a contrivance as a modern mattress, 
but endeavored to keep up the illusion by lying on a rush- 
bestrewn floor. 

I am not sufficiently learned to trace these various and suc- 
ceeding disguises to their literary and theatrical causes, for it 
was generally a new book or a new play that set the ball roll- 
ing in a certain direction ; nor can I vouch for the chronologi- 
cal accuracy and completeness of my record in that respect, 
but I remember some phases of that ever-shifting masquerade. 
When I was a very little boy, I was struck more than once 
with the sight of young men parading the streets in doublets, 
trunk hose, their flowing locks adorned with velvet caps and 
birds' wings, their loins girded with short swords. And yet it 
was not carnival time. No one seemed to take particular no- 
tice of them ; the Parisians by that time had probably got used 
to their vagaries. Those competent in such matters have since 
told me that the " get-up " was inspired by " La Gaule Poe'ti- 
que " of M. de Marchangy, the novels of M. d'Arlincourt, and 
the kindred stilted literature that characterized the beginning 
of the Restoration. Both these gentlemen, from their very 
hatred of the Greeks and Romans of the first Empire, created 
heroes of fiction still more ridiculous than Jthe latter, just as 
Metternich, through his weariness of the word "fraternity," 
said that if he had a brother he would call him " cousin." A 
few years later, the first translation of Byron's works produced 
its effect ; and then came Def auconpret, with his very credita- 
ble French versions of Walter Scott. The influenced Par 1 
Delaroche and his co-champions of the cause of romanticism 
the revolution of July, the dramas of Alexandre Dumas an' 
Victor Hugo, all added their quota to the prevailing confusio 
in the matter of style and period, and early in the forties thei 
were at the " Childebert " several camps, fraternizing in ever 
thing save in their dress and speech, which were the visit 
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lously padded and painted as to deceive any 

practised eye. ' The culprits, however, did not re 

until they were at the commissary of police's offic 

magnificent treat of setting the whole of the n< 

an uproar on their journey thither, and of frighti 

eial on their arrival. 

In fact, long before I knew them, the inmates c 

." had become a positive scourge to the 

le the structure itself threatened ruin to ever 

Madame Legendre absolutely refused to d 

did not deny that she had bought the place 

ited out at the same time that the rents she 

e than modest, and that eight times out of t 

them. In the beginning of her ownerslu] 
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ployed a male concierge, to prevent, as it were, the wholesale 
flitting which was sure to follow a more strenuous application 
for arrears upon which she ventured now and then in those 
days. That was towards the end of the Empire, when the 
disciples of David had been reduced to a minority in the place 
by those of Lethibre, who sounded the first note of revolt 
against the unconditional classicism of the illustrious member 
of the convention. If all the disciples of the Creole painter had 
not his genius, most of them had his courage and readiness to 
draw the sword on the smallest provocation,* and the various 
Cerberi employed by Madame Legendre to enforce her claims 
had to fly one after another. The rumor of the danger of the 
situation had spread, and at last Madame Legendre could find 
no man to fill it, except on monetary conditions with which she 
would not — perhaps could not — comply. From that day forth 
she employed a woman, who was safe, because she had oeen 
told to let " lawless impecuniosity " take its course, and it was 
recorded that pecuniarily the proprietress was the better off 
for this change of tactics. 

I am willing to repeat that record, which, if true, did credit 
to the head of the landlady and the hearts of her tenants, but 
am compelled to supplement it by a different version. When 
I saw the " Childebert" in '37 or '38, no man in his senses 
would have paid rent for any one room in it on the two top 
stories ; he might as well have lived in the streets. It was an 
absolute case of the bottomless sedan chair in which two of his 
fellow-porters put Pat ; " but for the honor of the thing, he 
might have walked." Consequently the tenants there were 
rarely harassed for their rent ; if they paid it at all, it was so 
much unexpected gain. It happened, however, that now and 
then by mistake a youngster was put there who had scruples 
about discharging his liabilities in that respedt ; and one of 
these was Emile Lapierre, who subsequently became a land- 
scape-painter of note. , One night, after he had taken up his 
quarters there, the floodgates of heaven opened over Paris. 
Lapierre woke up amidst a deluge. V I need not say that there 
were no bells at the " Childebert ;" nevertheless there was no 
fear of dying unattended, provided One could shout, for ther* 
was always a party turning night into day, or hailing the smi! 
ing morn before turning in. Lapierre's shouts found a read 
echo ; and in a few moments the old concierge was on the spo 1 

* GuUlaume Lethiere, whose real name was Guillon, was a native of Guadeloup 
He fought and seriously wounded several officers because the latter had objected to " a me 
dauber wearing moustaches." He w&g obliged to leave Paris, but;, thanks to the protecti 
of Lucien Bonaparte, was appointed Director of the French. Academie at Rome.— Edit© 
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—go and fetch a boat 1 " yelled 

! " yelled Lapierre. 

quarter," replied the old woman 

in earnest. 

.dame Legendre, to show her the 

tead of the room for which I pay 

ie, not evcnfor you, monsieur, who 
pith your rent ; besides, if she did 
■3 airs done." 

Irs done ! We'll soon find out. I 
amed Lapierre ; and he kept his 

of Madame Legendre having had 
luded to it before ; it remains for 

: precept, allowed the sun to go 
hope perhaps of inducing Madame 
t-announced decision of doing no 
es next morning, and when there 
» proceeded to carry out his plan. 
>ert " were made of brick, and he 
ir squares from his, after which he 
ed half a dozen water-carriers, and 
mils into the opening he had made. 
remarks to make elsewhere about 
it present it is sufficient to say that 
a single house in the capital which 
lose Auvergnats who carried the 
on carts drawn by hand or horse, 
istonished at the strange task re- 
in less than ten minutes there 
stationed in the Rue Cluldebert, 
re the lower stories were simply 
sculptor, whose room was situated 
' Lapierre, was the first victim. It 
but, as a matter of course, in the 
were one or two heads at every 
irly, there was a stampede of very 
into the street, shouting and yelling 
ices. Outside no one seemed to 
:urred ; the prevailing impression 
re. Then Madame Legendre was 
that time the truth had become 
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known in the house. The alarm had subsided, but not the 
noise. When the report of Madame Legendre's coming got 
wind, a deputation went to the entrance of the street to wel- 
come her. It was provided with all sorts of instruments 
except musical ones, and the old dame was conducted in state 
to Millet* s room. T^he cause of the mischief was soon as- 
certained, for the water-carriers were still at work. The police 
had refused to interfere ; in reality, they would not have been 
sorry to see the building come down with a crash, for it was 
as great a source of annoyance to them as to the peaceful 
burghers they were supposed to protect. A move was made 
to the room above, where Lapierre — without a stitch of clothing 
— stood directing the operations. 

" What are you doing, Monsieur Lapierre ? " screeched 
Madame Legendre. 

" I am taking a bath, madame ; it is very warm. You gave 
me one against my will the night before last ; and lest I should 
be accused of selfishness, I am letting my neighbors partake 
of Ac pleasure." 

That is how Madame Legendre was compelled to repair the 
roof of " La Childebert." 

Such was the company amidst which I was introduced by 
the son of my old tutor. Many years have passed since then, 
during which I have been thrown into the society of the great 
and powerful ones of this world, rather through the force of 
circumstances than owing to my own merits, but I have looked 
In vain for the honest friendships, the disinterested actions, 
the genuine enthusiasm for their art, underlying their devilry, 
ol which these young men were capable. The bourgeois vices, 
in the guise of civic and domestic virtues, entered the souls 
of Frenchmen early in the reign of Louis-Philippe, and have 
been gnawing since, with ever-increasing force, like a cancer, 
at everything that was noble and worthy of admiration in a 
nation. But those vices never found their way to the hearts 
of the inmates of " La Childebert" while they were there, and 
rarely in after-life. Many attained world-wide reputations ; few 
gathered riches, even when they were as frugal as the best 
among them — Eugene Delacroix. 

To have known these young men was absolutely a liberr" 
education. To the Podsnap and Philistine of no matter whs 
nationality, it seems a sad thing to have no thought for t< 
morrow. And these youngsters had not even a thought f< 
the day. Their thoughts were for the future, when the wor 
mayhap would ring with their names ; but their physical i 
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impending catastrophe, would be impossible ; the mention of a 
few must suffice. That most frequently employed, and com- 
paratively easy of execution, was the setting alight of damp 
straw ; the dense smoke penetrated every nook and cranny of 
the crazy building, and the sitter, mad with fright, rushed 
away. The chances were a hundred to one againsjt his ever 
returning. Another was the intrusion of a male model offer- 
ing his services as a Saint-Je'rohie, or a female one offering hers 
as Godiva ; for, curious to relate, the devotion of the wife of 
Leofric of Murcia was a favorite subject with the Childeber- 
tians. As a matter of course, the applicants were in the cos- 
tume, or rather lack of costume, appropriate to the character. 
The strait-laced bourgeois or bourgeoise was shocked, and 
did not repeat the visit. The cry that there was a mad dog in 
the house was a common one on those occasions ; and at last 
the would-be portrait-painters had to give in, and a big pla- 
card appeared on the frontispiece : " Le commerce des portraits 
a €\.€ ce'de' aux directeur et membres de TEcole des Beaux- Arts." 
The most curious thing in connection with the " Childebert " 
was that, though the place was inexpressibly ill kept, it escaped 
the most terrible visitations of the cholera. I prefer not to 
enter into details of the absolute disregard of all sanitary con- 
ditions, but in warm weather the building became positively 
uninhabitable. Long before the unsavory spectacle of " learned 
fleas " became a feature of the suburban fairs, Emile Signol, 
who is best known as a painter of religious subjects, had 
trained a company of performers of a different kind of 
nocturnal pests. He averred in his opening lecture that their 
ingenuity was too great to remain unknown, and cited anec- 
dotes fully proving his words. Certain is it that they were 
the only enemies before which the combined forces of the 
Childebertians proved powerless. But even under such trying 
circumstances the latter never lost their buoyant spirits, and 
their retreats en masse were effected in a manner the reports 
of which set the whole of Paris in a roar. One Sunday morn- 
ing, the faithful worshippers, going to matins at the Church of 
St. Germain-des-Pre's, found the square occupied by a troop of 
Bedouins, wrapt in their burnouses, and sleeping the sleep of 
the just. Some had squatted in corners, calmly smoking the 
chibouks. This was in the days of the Algerian campaig 
and the rumor spread like wildfire that a party of Arab pr 
oners of war were bivouacked round the church, where a sp 
cial service would be given in the afternoon as the first step 1 
their conversion to Christianity. It being Sunday, the who 
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of Paris rushed to the spot. The. Bedouins had, however, dis- 
appeared, but a collection was made in their behalf by several 
demure-looking young men. The Parisians gave liberally. 
That night, and two or three nights after, the nocturnal pests- 
occupation was gone, for the " Childebert " was lighted agior- 
no from basement to roof, and the Childebertians held high 
festival. The inhabitants of the streets adjacent to the Rue 
Childebert spent as many sleepless nights, though their houses 
were perfectly wholesome and clean. 

I had the hbnor to be a frequent guest at those gatherings, 
but I feel that a detailed description of them is beyond my 
powers. I have already said that the craziness of the structure 
would have rendered extremely dangerous any combined dis- 
play of choregraphic art, as practised by the Childebertians 
and their friends, male and female, at the neighboring Grande- 
Chaumifere ; it did, however, not prevent a lady or gentleman 
of the company from performing a pas seul now and then. 
This, it must be remembered, was the pre-Rigolbochian period, 
before Chicard with his chahut had been ousted from his ex- 
alted position by the more elegant and graceful evolutions of 
the originator of the modern cancan, the famous Brididi ; when 
the Faubourg du Temple, the Bal du Grand Saint-Martin, and 
" the descent of the Courtille " were patronized by the Paris 
jeunesse dorke, and in their halcyon days, when the habituks of 
the establishment of Le Pfere Lahire considered it their greatest 
glory to imitate as closely as possible the bacchanalian gyrations 
of the choregraphic autocrat on the other side of the Seine. 
No mere description could do justice to these gyrations ; only 
a draughtsman of the ' highest skill could convey an adequate 
idea of them. But, as a rule, the soirdes at the " Childebert " 
were not conspicuous for such displays ; their programme was 
a more ambitious one from an intellectual point of view, albeit 
that the programme was rarely, if ever, carried out. This 
failure of the prearranged proceedings, mainly arose from the 
disinclination or inability of the fairer portion of the company to 
play the passive part of listeners and spectators during the re- 
cital of an unpublished poem of perhaps a thousand lines or 
though the reciter was no less a personage than the author, 
vain did the less frivolous and male part of the audience 
m " silence for the minstrel ; " the interrupters could con- 
re no minstrel without a guitar or some kindred instrument, 
►t of all a minstrel who merely spoke his words, and the 
*t of reason and flow of soul came generally to an abrupt 
**v the rising of a damsel more outspoken still than her 
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companions, who proposed an adjournment to one of the ad- 
jacent taverns, or to the not far distant " Grande-Chaumifere," 
" si on continue a nous assommer avec des vers." The threat 
invariably produced its effect. The " minstrel " was . politely 
requested to " shut up," and B^ranger, Desaugiers, or even M. 
Scribe, took the place of the Victor Hugo in embryo until the 
small hours of the morning ; the departure of the guests being 
witnessed by the night-capped inhabitants of the Rue Childe- 
bert from their windows, amidst the comforting reflections that 
for another three weeks or so there would be peace in the fes- 
tive halls of that " accursed building." 

My frequent visits to " La Childebert" had developed a taste 
for the Bohemian attractions of the Quartier-Latin. I was not 
twenty, and though I caught frequent glimpses at home of 
some of the eminent men with whom a few years later I lived 
on terms of friendship, I could not aspire to their society then. 
It is doubtful whether I would have done so if I could. I pre- 
ferred the Theatre Bobino to the Op^ra and the Com^die-Fran- 
gaise; the Grande-Chaumifere — or the Chaumifere, as it was 
simply called — to the most brilliantly lighted and decorated 
ball-room ; a stroll with a couple of young students in the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg to a carriage-drive in the Bois de 
Boulogne; a dinner for three francs at Magny's, in the Rue 
Contrescarpe-Dauphine, or even one for twenty-two sous at 
Viot's or Btery's, to the most sumptuous repast at the Cafe Riche 
or the Cafe de Paris. I preferred the buttered rolls and the 
bowl of milk at the Boulangerie Cfetaine, in the Rue Dauphine, 
to the best suppers at the Cafe Anglais, whither I had been 
taken once or twice during the Carnival — in short, I was very 
young and very foolish ; since then I have often wished that, 
at the risk of remaining very foolish for evermore, I could 
have prolonged my youth for another score of years. 

For once in a way I have no need to be ashamed of my want 
of memory. I could not give an account of a single piece I 
saw during those two or three years at Bobino, but I am cer- 
tain that not one of the companions of my youth could. It is 
not because the lapse of time has dimmed the recollection of 
the plots, but because there were no plots, or at any rate no] 
that we could understand, and I doubt very much whether tl 
actors and actresses were more enlightened in that respect thj 
the audience. The pieces were vaudevilles, most of them, ar 
it was sufficient for us to join in the choruses of the songs, wi 
which they were plentifully interlarded. As for the dialogt 
it might have been sparkling with wit and epigram ; it m 
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nearly always drowned • by interpolations from one side of the 
house or the other. When the tumult became too great, the 
curtain was simply lowered, to be almost immediately raised, 
" discovering " the manager — in his dressing-gown. He seemed 
prouder of that piece of attire than the more modern one would 
be of the most faultless evening dress. He never appealed to 
us by invoking the laws of politeness ; he never threatened to 
have the house cleared. He simply pointed out to us that the 
police would inevitably close the place at the request of the 
inhabitants of the Rue de Madame if the noise rose above a 
certain pitch, and disturbed their peaceful evening hours, spent 
in the bosom of their families ; which remark was always fol- 
lowed by the audience intoning as one man Gretry's " Oh peut- 
on £tre mieux qu'au sein de sa famille? " the orchestra — such 
an orchestra ! — playing the accompaniment, and the manager 
himself beating time. Then he went on. " Yes, messieurs et 
mesdames, we are here en famille also, as much en famille as 
at the Grande-Chaumiere ; and has not M. Lahire obtained 
from the Government the permission de faire sa police tout 
seul ! After all, he is providing exercise for your muscles ; I 
am providing food for your brain." 

The speech was a stereotyped one — we all knew it by heart; 
it invariably produced its< effect in keeping us comparatively 
quiet for the rest of the evening, unless a bourgeois happened 
to come in. Then the uproar became uncontrollable ; no man- 
agerial speech could quell it until the intruder had left the 
theatre. 

By a bourgeois was meant a man who wore broad-cloth and 
a top hat, but especially the latter. In fact that head-gear was 
rarely seen within the inner precincts of the Quartier-Latin, even 
during the daytime, except on the head of a professor, or on 
Thursdays when the collegians — the term " lyc^en " was not 
invented — were taken for their weekly outing. The semi- 
military dress of the present time had not been thought of 
then. The collegian wore a top hat, like our Eton boys, a 
white necktie, a kind of black quaker coat with a stand-up 
collar, a very dark blue waistcoat and trousers, low shoes, and 
1 i woollen stockings. In the summer, some of them, espe- 

< iy those of the College Rollin, had a waistcoat and trousers 

< i lighter texture, and drab instead of blue. They were 
i nally prisoners within the walls of the college all the week, 
1 in their Thursday promenades they were little more than 
] oners taking exercise under the supervision of their jailers. 

~ -rere allowed to leave on alternate Sundays, provided 
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they had parents, relations, or friends in Paris, who could come 
themselves or send their servants to fetch them in. the morning 
and take them back at night. The rule applied to all, whether 
they were nine or double that number of years ; it prevails even 
now. I only set foot in a French college of those days twice 
to see a young friend of mine, and I thanked my stars that 
. four or five years of that existence had .been spared to me. 
The food and the table appointments, the bedrooms — they 
were more like cells with their barred windows — would have 
been declined by the meanest English servant, certainly by 
the meanest French one. I have never met with a Frenchman 
who looks back with fond remembrance on his school-days. 

The evening was generally wound up with a supper at 
Dagneaux's, Pinson's, or at the r6tisseuse — that is, if the evening 
happened to fall within the first ten days of the month ; after- 
wards the entertainment nearly always consisted of a meat- 
pie, bought at one of the charcutiers', and washed down with 
the bottles of wine purchased at the H6tel de TEmpereur 
Joseph II., at the south-eastern angle of the Rue de Tournon, 
where it stands still. The legend ran that the brother of 
Marie Antoinette had stayed there while on a visit to Paris ; 
but it is scarcely likely that he would have done so while his 
sister was within a step of the throne of France ; nevertheless 
the Count von Falkenstein — which was the name he adopted 
when travelling incognito— was somewhat of a philosopher. 
Did not he once pay a visit to Jean- Jacques Rousseau without 
having apprised him of his call ? Jean-Jacques was copying 
music as the door opened to let in the visitor, and felt 
flattered enough, we may be sure ; not so Buffon, whom Joseph 
surprised under similar circumstances, and who could never 
forgive himself for having been caught in his dressing-gown — 
he who never sat down to work except in lace ruffles and frill. 

If I have been unwittingly betrayed into a semi-histdrical 
disquisition, it is because almost every step in that quarter 
gave rise to one, even amongst those light-hearted companions 
of mine, to the great astonishment of the fairer portion of the 
company. They only took an interest in the biography of one 
of the inhabitants of the street, whether past or present, a 
that was in the biography of Mdlle. Lenormand, a well-kno 
fortune-teller, who lived at No. 5. They had heard that 1 
old woman, who had been the mistress of Hubert, of " Pi 
Duchesne " fame, had, during the First Revolution predict 
to Josephine de Beauharnais that she should be empress, 
some gypsy at Grenada predicted a similar elevation to Eug^ 
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».»>~yjv i^uu j.,*.!, « ILtl »anls, Mdlle. Lenormand had 
been imprisoned after Hubert's death, but the moment Napo- 
leon became first consul she was liberated, and frequently sent 
for to the Luxembourg, which is but a stone's throw from the 
Rue de To union. As a matter of course her fame spread, and 
she made a great deal of money- during the first empire. 
Ignorant as they were of history, the sprightly grisettes of our 
days had heard of that ; their great ambition was to get the 
five francs that would open the door of Mdlle. Lenormand's to 
them. Mdlle. Lenormand died about the year '43. Jules 
Janin, who lived in the same street, in the house formerly 
inhabited by Theroigne de Mencourt, went to the fortune- 
teller's funeral. The five francs so often claimed by the itu- 
dtanU, so rarely forthcoming from the pockets of her admirer, 
was an important sum in those days among the youth of the 
Quartier-Latin. There were few whose allowance exceeded 
two hundred francs per month. A great many had to do with 
less. Those who were in receipt of five hundred francs — 
perhaps not two score among the whole number — werescarcely 
considered as belonging to the fraternity. They were called 
" ultra-pontins," to distinguish them from those who from one 
year's end to another never crossed the river, except perhaps 
to go to one of the theatres, because there was not much to be 
seen at the Od^on during the thirties. With Hani's migration 
to the Porte St. Martin, the glory of the second The'atre-Francais 
had departed, and it was not until '41 that Lireux managed to 
revive some of its ancient fame. By that time I had ceased to 
go to the Quartier-Latin, but Lireux was a familiar figure at 
the Cafe - Riche and at the divan of the Rue Le Pelletier ; he 
dined now and then at the Cafe" de Paris. So we made it a 
point to attend every one of his first nights, notwithstanding 
the warnings in verse and in prose of every wit of Paris, Th^o- 
phile Gautier included, who had written : — 
" On a fait la dessus mille plaisanteries, 

Je le sais ; il poussait de l'herbe am gaieties ; 
Trente-six varices de champignons malsains 
Dans lea loges tigraient la mousse des coussins." 

': was impossible to say anything very spiteful of a theatre 
ch had remained almost empty during a gratuitous per- 
nance on the king's birthday ; consequently while I fre- 
nted the Quartier-Latin the students gave it a wide berth, 
en they were not disporting themselves at Bobino, they 
; at the Chaumifcre, and not in the evening only. Notwith- 
-*:„„ t0 C enthusiastic and glowing descriptions of it that 
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have appeared in later days, the place was simple enough. 
There was a primitive shooting-gallery, a skittle-alley, and so 
forth, and it was open all day. The students, after having 
attended the lectures and taken a stroll in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, repaired to the Chaumifere, where, in fine weather, 
they were sure to find their "lady loves" sitting at work 
demurely under the trees. The refreshments were cheap, and 
one spent one's time until the dinner hour, chatting, singing, 
or strolling about. The students were very clannish, and 
invariably remained in their own sets at the Chaumifere. There 
were tables exclusively occupied by Bourguignons, Angevins, 
etc. In fact, life was altogether much simpler and more indi- 
vidual than it became later on. 

One of our great treats was an excursion to the establish- 
ment of Le Pfere Bonvin, where the student of to-day would 
not condescend to sit down, albeit that the food he gets in more 
showy places is not half as good and three times as dear. Le 
P£re Bonvin was popularly supposed to be in the country, 
though it was not more than a mile from the Barrifere Mont- 
parnasse. The "country" was represented by one or two 
large but straggling plots of erstwhile grazing-land, but at that 
time dotted with chalk-pits, tumble-down wooden shanties, ' 
etc. Such trees as the tract of " country " could boast were 
on the demesne of Pfere Bonvin, but they evidently felt out of 
their element, and looked the reverse of flourishing. The 
house of Pfere Bonvin was scarcely distinguished in color and 
rickettiness from the neighboring constructions, but it was 
built of stone, and had two stories. The fare was homely and 
genuine, the latter quality being no small recommendation in 
an establishment where the prolific "bunny" was the usual 
plat de resistance. For sophistication, where the rabbit was 
concerned, was part of the suburban traiteur's creed from time 
immemorial, and the fact of the former's head being visible in 
the dish was no guarantee as to that and the body by its side 
having formed one whole in the flesh. The ubiquitous collector 
of rags and bottles and rabbits' skins was always anxiously 
inquiring for their heads also, and the natural conclusion was 
that, thanks to the latter, stewed grimalkin passed mustei j 
gibelotte. At Pfere Bonvin's no such suspicion could be *en - 
tained for one moment ; the visitor was admitted to insp t 
his dinner while alive. Pfcre Bonvin was essentially an hor t 
man, and a character in his way. During the daytime 5 
exercised the functions of garde-champ€tre ; at night he bees 5 
the restaurateur. 
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>is and Lion, were still 
:ly already made up his 
mind not to follow in his sire's footsteps. He was a composi- 
tor by trade, but the walls of the various rooms showed plainly 
enough that he did not aim at the fame of an Aldine or an 
Elzevir, but at that of a Jan Steen or a Gerard Dow. He has 
fully maintained the promise given then. His pictures rank 
high in the modern French school ; there are few of his con- 
temporaries who have so thoroughly caught the spirit of the 
Dutch masters. Leon was a mere lad, but a good many among 
the habihtis of Fere Bonvin predicted a more glorious career 
for him than for his brother. The word " heaven-born musician " 
has been often misapplied ; in Lion's instance it was fully jus- 
tified. The predictions, however, were not realized. Whether 
horn lack of confidence in his own powers, or deterred by the 
never-ceasing remonstrances of his father. Lion, unlike Fran- 
cois, did not strike out for himself, but continued to assist in 
the business, only turning to his harmonium in his spare time, 
or towards the end of the evening, when all distinction between 
guests and hosts ceased to exist, and the whole made a very 
hippy family. He married early. I lost sight of him 
altogether, until about '64 I heard of his tragic end. He had 
committed suicide. 



CHAPTER II. 

If these notes are ever published, the reader will gather from 
the foregoing that, unlike many Englishmen brought up in Paris, 
I was allowed from a very early age to mix with all sorts and 
conditions of men. As I intend to say as little as possible 
about myself, there is no necessity to reveal the reason of this 
early emancipation from all restraint, which resulted in my be- 
g on familiar terms with a great many celebrities before I had 
ached my twenty-first year. I had no claim on their good- 
ill beyond my admiration of their talents and the fact of be- 
gdecently connected. The constant companion of my youth 
"land and glove with some of the highest in the land, and, 
: truth must be told, with a good many of the lowest ; but 
nan who was seated at the table of Lord Palmerston at the 
de Paris at 8 p. h., could afford de s'encanailier at 2 a. m. 
morning without jeopardizing his social status. 
e Cafe" de Paris in those days was probably not only the 
"aurant in Paris, but the best in Europe. Compared to 
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the 4t Frferes Provengaux " V£four and Ve'ry, the Cafe* de Paris 
was young ; it was only opened on July 15, 1822, in the vast 
suite of apartments at the corner of the Rue Taitbout and Boule- 
vard des Italiens, formerly occupied by Prince Demidoff , whose 
grandson was a prominent figure in the society of the Second 
Empire, and whom I knew personally. The grandfather died 
before I was born, or, at any rate, when I was very young ; but 
his descendant often told me about him and his two sons, Paul 
and Anatole, both of whom, in addition to his vast wealth, in- 
herited a good many of his eccentricities. The old man, like 
many Russian grand seigneurs, was never so happy as when 
he could turn his back upojrhis own country. He inhabited 
Paris and Florence in turns. In the latter place he kept in his 
pay a company of French actors, who were lodged in a mag- 
nificent mansion near to his own, and who enacted comedies, 
vaudevilles, and comic operas. The London playgoer may re- 
member a piece in which the celebrated Ravel made a great 
sensation ; it was entitled " Les Folies Dramatiques," and was 
founded upon the mania of the old man. For he was old before 
his time and racked with gout, scarcely able to set his feet to 
the ground. He had to be wheeled in a chair to his entertain- 
ments and theatre, and often fell into a dead faint in the mid- 
dle of the performance or during the dinner. " It made no 
difference to his guests," said his grandson ; " they wheeled 
him out as they had wheeled him in, and the play or repast 
went on as if nothing had happened." In fact, it would seem 
that the prince would have been very angry if they had acted 
otherwise, for his motto was that, next to enjoying himself, 
there was nothing so comfortable as to see others do so. Faith- 
ful to this principle, he always kept some one near, whose mis- 
sion it was to enjoy himself at his expense. He was under no 
obligation whatsoever, except to give an account of his amuse- 
ments, most frequently in the dead of the night, when h§ got 
home, because the old prince suffered from insomnia ; he would 
have given the whole of his vast possessions for six hours' un- 
broken slumber. 

I have an idea that the three generations of these Demidoffs 
were as mad as March hares, though I am bound to say, at t 1 - - 
same time, that the form this madness took hurt no one. P 
sonally, I only knew Prince Anatole, the second son of the < 
man, and Paul, the latter's nephew. Paul's father, of the sai 1 
name, died almost immediately after his son's birth. He h 
2l mania for travelling, and rarely stayed in the same spot 
forty-eight hours. He was always accompanied by a nun > 
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ous suite and preceded by a couple of couriers, who, nine 
times out of ten, had orders to engage every room in the hotel 
for him. Being very rich and as lavish as he was wealthy, 
few hotel proprietors scrupled to turn out the whole of their 
guests at his steward's bidding and at a moment's notice. : Of 
course, people refused to put up with such cavalier treatment ; 
but as remonstrance was of no avail, they often brought actions 
for damages, which they invariably gained, and were promptly 
settled by Boniface, who merely added them to Prince Paul's 
bill. The most comical part of the business, however, was 
that the prince as often as not changed his mind on arriving 
at the hotel, and without as much as alighting, continued his 
journey. The bill was never disputed. Another of his manias 
was that his wife should wash her hands each time she touched 
a metal object. For a while Princess Demidoff humored her 
husband, but she found this so terribly irksome that she at last 
decided to wear gloves, and continued to do so long after her 
widowhood. 

It must be obvious to the reader that this digression has 
little or no raison d'etre^ even in notes that do not profess to 
tell a succinct story ; but my purpose was to a certain extent to 
vindicate the character of one of the most charming women of 
her time, who had the misfortune to marry what was undoubt- 
edly the most eccentric member of the family. I am referring 
to Princess Anatole Demidoff nke Bonaparte, the daughter of 
Je'rime, and the sister of Plon-Plon. 

To return to the Cafe' de Paris and its habituis. First of all, 
the place itself was unlike any other restaurant of that day, 
even unlike its neighbor and rival, the Cafe* Hardi, at the cor- 
ner of the Rue Lafntte, on the site of the present Maison d'Or. 
There was no undue display of white and gold ; and " the 
epicure was not constantly reminded that, when in the act of 
eating, he was not much superior to the rest of humanity," as 
Lord Palmerston put it when commenting upon the welcome 
absence of mirrors. The rooms might have been transformed 
at a moment's notice into private apartments for a very fastid- 
ious, refined family ; for, in addition to the tasteful and costly 
furniture, it was the only establishment of its kind in Paris that 

* carpeted throughout, instead of having merely sanded or 
e 1 polished flews, as was the case even in some of the best 
? 5 restaurants as late as five and six years ago (I mean 
ii he seventies) — Bignon, the Cafe* Foy, and the Lion 
d , in the Rue du Helder, excepted. The attendance was in 

* * respect in thorough keeping with the grand air of the 
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place, and, albeit that neither of the three or four succeeding 
proprietors made a fortune, or anything approaching it, was 
never relaxed. 

On looking over these notes, I am afraid that the last paragraph 
will be intelligible only to a small section of my readers, con- 
sequently I venture to explain. Improved communication has 
brought to Paris during the third quarter of the century a great 
many Englishmen who, not being very familiar either with French 
or with French customs in their better aspect, have come to look 
upon the stir and bustle of the ordinary Paris restaurant, upon 
the somewhat free-and-easy behavior of the waiters, upon their 
eccentricities of diction, upon their often successful attempts 
at " swelling " the total of the dinner-bill as so much matter of 
course. The abbreviated nomenclature the waiter employs in 
recapitulating the bill of fare to the patron is regarded by him 
as merely a skilful handling of the tongue by the native ; the 
chances are ten to one in favor of the patron trying to imitate 
the same in his orders to the attendant, and deriving a certain 
pride from being successful. The stir and bustle is attributed 
to the more lively temperament of our neighbors, the free-and- 
easy behavior as a wish on the waiter's part to smooth the 
linguistically thorny path of the benighted foreigner, the at- 
tempt to multiply items as an irrepressible manifestation of 
French greed." 

Wherever these things occur, nowadays, the patron may be 
certain that he is " in the wrong shop ; " but in the days of 
which I treat, the wrong shop was legion, especially as far as 
the foreigner was concerned ; the Cafe de Paris and the Caf£ 
Hardi were the notable exceptions. Truly, as Alfred de Mus- 
set said of the former, " You could not open its door for less 
than fifteen francs ; " in other words, the prices charged were 
very high; but they were the same for the representatives of 
the nations that conquered as for those who were vanquished 
at Waterloo. It would be more correct to say that the personnel 
of the Cafd, from the proprietor and manager downward, were 
utterly oblivious of such distinctions of nationality. Every 
one who honored the establishment was considered by them a 
grand seigneur, for whom nothing could be too good. I re- 
member one day in '45 or '46 — for M. Martin Gu^pet was at 5 
head of affairs then — Balzac announcing the • advent of a F - 
sian friend, and asking Gu£pet to put his best foot forw 
" Assuredly, monsieur, we will do so," was the answer, * 
cause it is simply what we are in the habit of doing every d * 
The retort was sharp, but absolutely justified by facts. s 
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Paris that this or that dish 
that "the fish could not be 
of the latter was doubtful, it 
the bill of fare. A prfpos of 
fish, there was a story current in the Cafe de Paris which may 
or may not have been the invention of one of the many clever 
literary men who foregathered there. It was to the effect that 
one of Guepet's predecessors — Angilbert the younger, I be- 
lieve—had cast a doubt upon the historical accuracy of the 
facts connected with the tragic death of Vatel, the renowned 
chef of the Prince de Conde. According to Angilbert, Vatel 
did not throw himself upon his sword because the fish for Louis 
XIV.'s dinner had not arrived, but because it had arrived, had 
been cooked, and was found " not to be so fresh as it might 
be." The elimination of those dishes would have disturbed 
the whole of the economy of the menu, and rather than suffer 
such disgrace Vatel made an end of himself. " For you see, 
monsieur," Angilbert is supposed to have said, " one can very 
well arrange a perfect dinner without fish, as long as one 
knows beforehand ; but one cannot modify a service that has 
been thought out with it, when it fails at a moment's notice. As 
every one of my chefs is a treasure, who would not scruple to 
imitate the sacrifice of his famous prototype ; and as I do not 
wish to expose him to such a heroic, but inconvenient death, 
we take the certain for the uncertain, consequently doubtful 
fish means no fish. 

Truth or fiction, the story accurately conveys the pride of 
the proprietors in the unsullied gastronomic traditions of the 
establishment, and there is no doubt that they were ably 
seconded in that respect by every one around them, even to 
the clientele itself. Not a single one of the latter would have 
called the waiters by their names, nor would these have 
ventured to rehearse the names of the dishes in a kind of 
slang or mutilated French, which is becoming more frequent 
day by day, and which is at best but fit as a means of com- 
munication between waiters and scullions. Least of all, would 
they have numbered the clients, as is done at present. A 
gentleman sitting at table No. 5 was " the gentleman at table 
. 5," not merely " number five." There was little need for 
bellowing and shouting from one end of the room to the 
;r, because the head waiter himself had an eye everywhere, 
word " addition," which people think it good taste in the 
.nties and eighties to employ when asking for their bills, 
lever heard. People did not profess to know the nature 
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of the arithmetical operation by which the total of thei* 
liabilities was arrived at ; they left that to the cashier and the 
rest of the underlings. • 

Noxoal or gas was used in the Cafe* de Paris : lamps and 
wood fires upstairs ; charcoal, and only that of a peculiar kind, 
in the kitchens, which might have been a hundred miles dis- 
tant, for all we know, for neither the rattling of dishes nor the 
^ smell of preparation betrayed their vicinity. A charming, sub 
dued hum of voices attested the presence of two or three 
score of human beings attending to die inner man; the idiotic 
giggle, the affected little shrieks of the .shop-girl or housemaid 
promoted to be the companion of the quasi-man of the world 
was never heard there. The cabinet particulier was not made 
a feature of the Cafe* de Paris, and suppers were out of the 
question. Now and then the frank laughter of the younger 
members of a family party, and that was all. As a rule, how- 
ever, there were few strangers at the Cafe* de Paris, or what 
are called chance customers, as distinct from periodical ones. 
But there were half a score of tables absolutely sacred from 
the invasion of no matter whom, such as those of the Marquis 
du Hallays, Lord Seymour, the Marquis de St. Cricq, M. 
Romieu, Prince Rostopchine, Prince Soltikoff, Dr; Veron, etc., 
etc. Lord Palmerston, when in Paris, scarcely ever dined any- 
where else than at the Cate de Paris-— of course I mean when 
dining at a public establishment. 

Almost every evening there was an interchange of dishes or 
of wines between those tables; for instance, Dr. Veron, of 
whom I will have a good deal to say in these notes, and who 
was very fond of Musigny vintage, rarely missed offering some 
to the Marquis du Hallays, who, in his turn, sent him of the 
finest dishes from his table. For all these men not only pro- 
fessed to eat well, but never to suffer from indigestion. Their 
gastronomy was really an art, but an art aided by science which 
was applied to the simplest dish. One of these was veau a la 
fe casserole^ which figured at least three times a week on the bill 

\ of fare, and the like of which I have never tasted elsewhere. 

^ r Its recuperative qualities were vouched for by such men as 

p.. Alfred de Musset, Balzac, and Alexandre Dumas. The former 

!/'; partook of it whenever it was on the bill ; the others of 1 

:« came, after a spell of hard work, to recruit their mental a i 

bodily strength with it, and maintained that nothing set tli q 
I up so effectually. 

£ These three men were particularly interesting to me, i 

I : their names will frequently recur in these notes. I was % y 
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young, arid, though perhaps not so enthusiastic about literature 
as I was about painting and sculpture, it would indeed have 
been surprising if I had remained indifferent to the fascination 
experienced by almost every one in their society : for let me 
state at once that the great poet, the great playwright, and the 
great novelist were even something more than men of genius ; 
they were men of the world, and gentlemen who thought it 
worth their while to be agreeable companions. Unlike Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, and Eugene Sue, all of 
whom I knew about the same time, they did not deem it 
necessary to stand mentally aloof from ordinary mortals. 
Alfred de Musset and Alexandre Dumas were both very hand- 
some, but each in a different way. With his tall, slim figure, 
auburn wavy hair and beard, blue eyes, and finely-shaped mouth 
and nose, De Musset gave one the impression of a dandy 
cavalry officer in mufti, rather than a poet : the " Miss Byron " 
which Pre'ault the sculptor applied to him was, perhaps, not 
altogether undeserved, if judged intellectually and physically 
at first sight. There was a feminine grace about all his move- 
ments. The " Confessions d'un Enfant du Siecle," his play, 
" Frederic and Bernerette," were apt to stir the heart of women 
rather than that of men ; but was it hot perhaps because the 
majority of the strong sex cannot be stirred except with a pole ? 
And the poet who was so sensitive to anything rough as to 
leave invariably the coppers given to him in exchange, was 
unlikely to take voluntarily to such' an unwieldy and clumsy 
instrument to produce his effects.* 

Throughout these notes, T intend to abstain carefully from 
literary judgments. I am not competent to enter into them ; 
but, if I were, I should still be reluctant to do so in the case of 
Alfred de Musset, who, to my knowledge, never questioned the 
talent of any one. De Musset improved upon better acquaint- 
ance. He was apt to strike one at first as distant and super- 
cilious. He was neither the one nor the other, simply very 
reserved, and at the best of times very sad, not to say melan- 
choly. It was not affectation, as has been said so often ; it was 

• This reluctance to handle coppers proved a sore grief to his more economical and less 
4 ^* lAi ova brother Paul, who watched like a guardian angel over his junior, whom he wor- 
ed. It is on record that he only said a harsh word to him once in his life, namely, 
they wanted to make him, Paul, a member of the Acaxtemie Francaise. " (7est bien 
d'un immortal dans lafamille," he replied to those who counselled him to stand, 
turning to his brother, " Je ne comprends pas pourquoi tu t'es fourre' dans cette 
, si elle est assez grande pour moi, tu dois y Stre joltment a Pltroit." It is difficult to 
ne a greater instance of brotherly pride and admiration, because Paul de Musset was 



means a nonentity, only from a very early age he had always merged his individuality 
t of Alfred. To some one who once remarked upon this in my. hearing, he answered, 
» voulez-vous ? c'est commecela: Alfred a eu toujours la mentis du fit, seulementla 
' '*ait toujours prise du milieu." 
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his nature. The charge of superciliousness arose from his 
distressing short-sightedness, which compelled him to stare very 
hard at people without the least intention of being offensive. 

I have said that Balzac often came, after a spell of hard 
work, to recruit his forces with the veau a la casserole of the 
Caf 6 de Paris ; I should have added that this was generally in 
the autumn and winter, for, at the end of the spring and dur- 
ing the summer, the dinner hour, seven, found Balzac still a 
prisoner at home. Few of his acquaintances and friends ever 
caught sight of him, they were often in total ignorance of his 
whereabouts, and such news as reached them generally came 
through Joseph M6ry,the poet and novelist, the only one who 
came across him during those periods of eclipse. M6ry was an 
inveterate gambler, and spent night after night at the card- 
table. He rarely left it before daybreak. His way lay past 
the Caf6 de Paris, and for four consecutive mornings he had 
met Balzac strolling leisurely up and down, dressed in a panta- 
lon a pieds (trousers not terminating below the ankle, but with 
feet in them like stockings), and frock coat with velvet facings. 
The second morning, M6ry felt surprised at the coincidence ; 
the third, he was puzzled ; the fourth, he could hold out no longer, 
and asked Balzac the reason of these nocturnal perambulations 
round about the same spot. Balzac put his hand in his pocket 
and produced an almanack, showing that the sun did not rise 
before 3.40. "I am being tracked by the officers of the 
Tribunal de Commerce, and obliged to hide myself during the 
day ; but at this hour I am free, and can take a walk, for as 
long as the sun is not up they cannot arrest me." 

I remember having read that Ouvrard, the great army con- 
tractor, had done the same for many years ; nevertheless, he 
was arrested one day, — the authorities proved that the alman- 
ack was wrong, that the sun rose ten minutes earlier than was 
stated therein. He brought an action against the compiler and 
publishers. They had to pay him damages. 

Though literary remuneration was not in those days what it 
became later on, it was sufficiently large to make it difficult to 
/explain the chronic impecuniosity of Balzac, though not that of 
Obumas. They were not gamblers, and had not the terrible fits 
of idleness or drinking which left De Musset stranded eve 
now and again. Lamartine suffered from the same complair 
I mean impecuniosity. There is proof of Balzac's industry ar 
frugality in two extracts from his letters to his mother, dat 
AngoulSme, July, 1832, when he himself was thirty-two yes 
old, and had already written half a dozen masterpieces. " S< 
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eral bills are due, and, if I cannot find the money for them, I 
will have them protested and let the law take its course. It 
will give me breathing time, and I can settle costs and all after* 
wards." 
if Meanwhile he works eight hours a day at " Louis Lambert," 
f one of the best things among his numberless best things. His 
mother sends him a hundred francs, and, perhaps with the same 
pen with which he wrote those two marvellous chapters that 
stand out like a couple of priceless rubies from among the mass 
of other jewels, he thanks her and accounts for them. " For 
the copying of the maps, 20 frs. ; for my passport, 10 frs. I owed 
15 frs. for discount on one of my bills, and 15 frs. on my fare. 
15 frs. for flowers as a birthday present. Lost at cards, 10 frs. 
Postage and servant's tips, 15 frs. Total, 100 frs." 

But these ten francs have not been lost at one fell swoop ; 
they represent his bad luck at the gaming table during the whole 
month of his stay at Angouleme, at the house of his friend and 
sister's schoolfellow, Madame Zulma Carraud,— hence, some- 
thing like seven sous (^yid.~) per day ; for which extravagance 
he makes up, on his return to Paris, by plunging into work 
harder than ever. He goes to roost at 7 p. m., " like the fowls ; " 
and he is called at 1 a. m., when he writes until 8 a. m. He 
takes another hour and a half of sleep, and, after partaking of 
a light meal, " gets into his collar " until four in the afternoon. 
After that, he receives a few friends, takes a bath, or goes out, 
and immediately he has swallowed his dinner he " turns in," 
as stated above. " I shall be compelled to lead this nigger's 
life for a few months without stopping, in order not to be . 
swamped by those terrible bills that are due." 

These extracts are not personal recollections. I have inserted 
them to make good my statement that Balzac was neither a 
gambler, a drunkard, nor an idler. 

" How does he spend his mone^ ? " I asked Mery, when he 
had told us of his fourth meeting with Balzac on that very morn- 
ing. 

" In sops to his imagination, in balloons to the land of 
dreams, which balloons he constructs with his hard-won earn- 
inoa an d inflates with the essence of his visions, but which 
rtheless will not rise three feet from the earth," he an- 
ed. Then he went on explaining r " Balzac is firmly con- 
ed that every one of his characters has had, or has still, 
counterpart in real life, notably the characters that have 
1 from humble beginnings to great wealth ; and he thinks 
h aving worked out the secret of their success on paper, 
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he can put it in practice. He embarks on the most harum- 
scarum speculations without the slightest practical knowl- 
edge ; as, for instance, when he drew the plans for his country- 
house at the Jardies (Ville d'Avray), and insisted upon the 
builder carrying them out in every respect while he was away. 
When the place was finished there was not a single staircase. 
Of course, they had to put them outside, and he maintained 
that it was part of his original plan ; but he had never given a 
thought to the means of ascent. But here is Monsieur Louis 
Lurine. If you would like an idea of Balzac's impracticability, 
let him tell you what occurred between Balzac and Kugelmann 
a few months ago." 

Kugelmann was at that time publishing a very beautifully 
illustrated work, entitled, " Les Rues de Paris," which Louis 
Xurine was editing. We were standing outside the Cafe Riche, 
and I knew Lurine by sight. Mery introduced me to him. 
After a few preliminary remarks, Lurine told us the following 
story. Of course, many years have elapsed since, but I think 
I can trust to my memory in this instance. 

" I had suggested," said Lurine, " that Balzac should do the 
Rue de Richelieu, and we sent for him. I did not want more 
than half a sheet, so imagine my surprise when Balzac named 
his conditions, viz., five thousand francs, something over six 
hundred francs a page of about six hundred words. Kugel- 
mann began to yell, I simply smiled ; seeing which, Balzac said, 
as soberly as possible, ' You'll admit that, in order to depict a 
landscape faithfully, one should study its every detail. Well, 
how would you have me describe the Rue de Richelieu, convey 
an idea of its commercial aspect, unless I visit, one after the 
other, the various establishments it contains ? Suppose I begin 
by the Boulevard des Italiens : I'd be bound to take my de- 
jeuner at the Caf6 Cardinal, I would have to buy a couple of 
scores at Brandus', a gun at the gunsmith's next door, a breast- 
pin at the next shop. Could I do less than order a coat at the 
tailor's, a pair of boots at the bootmaker's ? " 

" I cut him short. ' Don't go ^any further/ I said, * or else 
. we'll have you in at " Compagnie des Indes," and, as both lace 
and Indian shawls have gone up in price, we'll be bankrupt 
before we know where we are.' 

" Consequently," concluded Lurine, " the thing fell through, 
and we gave the commission to Guenot-Lacointe, who has done 
the thing very well and has written twice the pages Balzac was 
asked for, without buying as much as a pair of gloves." 

When JBalzac w&s not being harassed by the officials of th" 
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Tribunal de Commerce, he had to dodge the authorities of the 
National Guards, who generally had a warrant against him for 
neglect of duty. Unlike his great contemporary Dumas, Bal- 
zac had an invincible repugnance to play the amateur warrior 
— a repugnance, by-the-by, to which we owe one of the most 
masterly portraits in his wonderfu} gallery, that of the self- 
satisfied, bumptious, detestable bourgeois, who struts about in 
his uniform ; I am alluding to Crevel of " La Cousine Bette." 
But civic discipline could take no cognizance of the novelist's 
likes and dislikes, and, after repeated " notices " and " warn- 
ings," left at his registered domicile, his incarceration was 
generally decided upon. As a rule, this happened about half 
a dozen times in a twelvemonth. 

The next thing was to catch the refractory national guard, 
which was not easy, seeing that, in order to avoid an enforced 
sojourn at the Hotel des Haricots, * Balzac not only disap- 
peared from his usual haunts, but left his regular domicile, and 
took an apartment elsewhere under an assumed name. On 
one occasion, at a small lodging which he had taken near his 
publisher, Hippolyte Souverain, under the name of Madame 
Dupont, Ldon Gozlan, having found him out, sent him a letter 
addressed to " Madame Dupont, nee Balzac." 

The sergeant-major of Balzac's company had undoubtedly a 
grudge against him. He happened to be a perfumer, and ever 
since the publication and success of " C6sar Birotteau " the 
Paris perfumers bore Balzac no good will. That particular one 
had sworn by all his essences and bottles that he would lay 
hands on the recalcitrant private of his company in the streets, 
for only under such conditions could he arrest him. To watch 
at Balzac's ordinary domicile was of no use, and, when he had 
discovered his temporary residence, he had to lure him out of 
it, because the other was on his guard. 

One morning, while the novelist was hard at work, his old 
housekeeper, whom he always took with him, came to tell him 
that there was a large van downstairs with a case addressed to 
him. " How did they find me out here ? " exclaimed Balzac, 
and despatched the dame to gather further particulars. In a 
few moments she returned. The case contained an Etruscan 
vase sent from Italy, but, seeing that it had been knocking 
about for the last three days in every quarter of Paris in the 
carman's efforts to find out the consignee, the former was anx- 



• The name of the military prison which was originally built on the site of the former 

r olle'ge Montaigu, where the scholars were almost exclusively fed on haricot beans* 

ifhottt its removals the prison preserved its nickname. — Editor, 
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ious that M. Balzac should verify the intact condition of the, 
package before it was unloaded. Balzac fell straight into the 
trap. Giving himself no time even to exchange his dressing- 
gown, or rather his monk's frock he was in the habit of wear- 
ing, for a coat, or his slippers for a pair of boots, he rushed 
downstairs, watching with a benign smile the carrier handling 
most delicately the treasure that had come to him. 

" Caught at last," said a stentorian voice behind him, and 
dispelling the dream as its owner laid his hand on the novelist's 
shoulder, while a gigantic companion planted himself in front 
of the street door and cut off all retreat that way. 

" With a refinement of cruelty, which in the eyes of posterity 
will considerably diminish the glory of his victory" — I am 
quoting Balzac's own words as he related the scene to us at 
the Hotel des Haricots — the sergeant-major perfumer would 
not allow his prisoner to change his clothes, and while the van 
with the precious Etruscan vase disappeared in the distance, 
Balzac was hustled into a cab to spend a week in durance vile, 
where on that occasion he had the company of Adolphe Adam, 
the composer of " Le Postilion de Lonjumeau." 

However, " les jours de f£te etaient passes," and had been 
for the last five years, ever since the Hotel des Haricots 
had been transferred from the town mansion of the De Bazan 
courts in the Rue des Fosses-Saint-Germain to its then locale 
near the Orleans railway station. There were no more banquets 
in the refectory as there had been of yore. Each prisoner had 
his meals in his cell. Joseph M6ry, Nestor Roqueplan, and I 
were admitted as the clock struck two, and had to leave ex- 
actly an hour afterwards. It was during this vish that Balzac 
enacted the scene for us which I have endeavored to. describe 
above, and reminded Mery of the last dinner he had given to 
Dumas, Jules Sandeau, and several others in the former prison, 
which dinner cost five hundred francs. Eugene Sue, who was 
as unwilling as Balzac to perform his civic duties, had had 
three of his own servants to wait upon him there, and some of 
his plate and silver brought to his cell. 

Seeing that the name of the celebrated author of "Les 
Mysteres de Paris " has presented itself in the course of these 
notes, I may just as well have done with him, for he forms pa 
of the least agreeable of my recollections. He was also a 
habitue* of the Caf6 de Paris. A great deal has been writtf 
about him ; what has never been sufficiently insisted upon w; 
the inveterate snobbishness of the man. When I first knew hir 
about '42 — '43, he was already in the zenith of his glory, b 
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from an innate refinement, but from a love of s 
his father, who had been known to some of the : 
was a worthy man, a doctor, and, it appears 
doctor, but somewhat brusque, like our own Al 
much more of a gentleman at heart than the son 
like Eugene's extravagance, and when the lat 
launched out into a cabriolet, he shipped him o£ 
king's vessels, as a surgeon ; to which fact Fre 
owed the first novels of the future author o£ " Lt 
Paris " and " Le Juif-Errant." 

But the father was gathered to his fathers, and 
had never taken kindly to a seafaring life, retu 
to spend his inheritance and to resume his old 
made one of his acquaintances say that " le pere 
both entered upon a better life." It appears 
somewhat of a poseur from the very beginning 
and amusing, and readily found access to the < 
quented the gardens of the Tivoli and the C 
They, in their turn, made him a member of th 
when it was founded, which kindness they ur 
gretted, as will be seen directly. 

The Tivoli gardens, though utterly forgotten ; 
in reality the birthplace of the French Jockey CI 
year 1833 a man named Bryon, one of whose desc 
at the hour I write, a large livery stable near tht 
opened a pigeon-shooting gallery in the Tivoli 
from what I have heard, mainly consisting of qu 
other birds. The pigeons shot at were wooden c 
high in the air, but motionless, as we still s& 
suburban fairs around Paris. Seven years befc 
started a " society of amateurs of races," to whor 
consideration, he let a movable stand at priv 
for there were no others until the Society for ti 
ment of breeding French Horses started opera 
But the deliberations at first took place at Eryor 
voli gardens, and continued there until, 01 
;ed the fourteen or fifteen members why th 
re a locale of their own ; the result was tl 

There wen two Tivoli gardens, both in the same neighborhood, 1 
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modest quarters in the Rue du Helder, or rather amalgamated 
with a small club located there under the name of Le Bouge 
(The Den) ; for Lord Seymour, the Duke de Nemours, Prince 
Demidoff, and the rest were sufficiently clear-sighted to per- 
ceive that a Jockey Club governed on the English principle 
was entirely out of the question. That was the origin of the 
French Jockey Club, which, after various migrations, is, at the 
time of writing, magnificently housed in one of the palatial 
mansions of the Rue Scribe. As a matter of course, some of the 
fashionable habituis of the Cafe' de Paris, though not knowing 
a fetlock from a pastern, were but too pleased to join an in- j 
stitution which, with the mania for everything English in full ' 
swing, then conferred as it were upon its members a kind of 
patent of " good form," and, above all, of exclusiveness, for 
which some, even amidst the flesh-pots of the cielebrated 
restaurant, longed. Because, it must be remembered, though 
the majority of the company at the Cafe' de Paris were very ! 
well from the point of view of birth and social position, there 
was no possibility of excluding those who could lay no claim 
to such distinctions, provided they had the money to pay their 
reckoning, and most of them had more than enough for that. 
It appears that Eugene Sue was not so objectionable as he 
became afterwards, when the wonderful success, of his 
" Mysteres de Paris " and the " Juif- Errant " had turned his 
head ; he was made an original member of the club. Election 
on the nomination by three sponsors was not necessary then. < 
That article was not inserted in the rules until two years after 
the foundation of the Paris Jockey Club. 

Of the success attending Sue's two best-known works, I can 
speak from personal experience ; for I was old enough to be 
impressed by it, and foolish enough to rank him, on account 
of it, with Balzac and Dumas, perhaps a little higher than 
the former. After the lapse of many years, I can only 
console myself for my infatuation with the thought that 
thousands, of far greater intellectual attainments than mine, 
were in the same boat, for it must not be supposed that the 
furore created by " Les Mysteres de Paris " was confined to 
one class, and that class the worst educated one. While it 
appeared in serial form in the Debats y one had to bespeak tie 
paper several hours beforehand, because, unless one subscrif 2d 
to it, it was impossible to get it from the news-vendors. Vs 
for the reading-rooms where it was supposed to be kept, he 
proprietors frankly laughed in your face if you nappenei to 
ask for it, after you had paid your two sous admis e >n, 
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We have got five copies, and we let 

_ __ ._ _ach for half an hour : that's the time it 

takes to read M. Sue's story. We have one copy here, and if 
monsieur likes to take his turn he may do so, though he will 
probably have to wait for three or four hours." 

At last the guileless demoiselle behind the counter found 
even a more effective way of fleecing her clients. The cabinets 
de lecture altered their fees, and the two sous, which until then 
had conferred the right of staying as long as one liked, were 
transformed into the price of admission for one hour. Each 
reader received a ticket on entering, stating the time, and the 
shrewd caissiere made the round every ten minutes. I may 
say without exaggeration that the days on which the instal- 
ment of fiction was " crowded out," there was a general air of 
listlessness about Paris. And, after the first few weeks, this 
happened frequently ; for by that time the Bertins had be- 
come quite as clever as their formidable rival, the proprietor 
and editor of the Constitutionnel, the famous Dr. Ve'ron, whom 
I have already mentioned, but of whom I shall have occasion 
) speak again and again, for he was one of the most notable 
haracters in the Paris of my early manhood. But to re'turn 
>r a moment to " Les Mysteres de Paris " and its author. 
The serial, then, was frequently interrupted for one or two 
ays, without notice, however, to the readers ; and on its re- 
jmption there was a nice little paragraph to reassure the 
grandes dames de par le monde," as well as their maids, 
•ith regard to the health of M. Sue, who was supposed to have 
een too ill to work. The public took all this au grand sfrieux. 
'hey either chose to forget, or were ignorant of the fact, that 
novel of that knid, especially in the early days of serial 
suilleton, was not delivered to the editor bit by bit. Sue, 
Teat man as he was, would not have dared to inaugurate the 
ystem only adopted somewhat later by Alexandre Dumas the 
£lder, namely, that of writing " from hand to mouth." These 
laragraphs served a dual purpose— they whetted the lady and 
ither readers' interest in the author, and informed the indiffer- 
nt ones how great that interest was. For these paragraphs 
;, or professed to be, — I really believe they were, — the 
teous replies to hundreds of kind inquiries which the 
ir " could not acknowledge separately for lack of time." 
: this was not all. There was really a good excuse for 
tne Sue " se prenant au seYieux," seeing that some of the 
t eminent magistrates looked upon him in that light and 
- J a correspondence with him, submitting their ideas 
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orming such criminals as " le maitre d'ecole," and 
Prince Rodolph, or rather Eugene Sue under that 
"his laudable efforts in the cause of humanity." 
, Sue was in the position of Moliere's "bourgeois 
me " who spoke prose without being aware of it ; 
was not the smallest evidence, from his former work, 
itended to inaugurate any crusade, either socialistic 
:hropic, when he began his " Mystferes de Paris.'' 
y wanted to write a stirring novel. But, unlike M. 
he did not plead ignorance of his own good motives 
jratulated upon them. On the contrary, he gravely 
illy replied in the Dibats without winking. Some of 
s, not to be outdone, gravely recounted how whole 
ad been converted from their evil ways by the perusal 
■el ; how others, after supper, had dropped on their 
>ray for their author ; how one working man had ex- 
' You may say what you like, it would be a good thing 
nee sent many men like M. Sue in this world to take 
dgels of the honest and struggling artisan." There- 
inger, who did not like to be forgotten in this chorus 
paid a ceremonious visit to Sue, and between the 
assumed the protectorship of the horny-handed son 

t not be supposed that I am joking or exagger- 
id that the kngo&ment was confined to the lower 
and to provincial and metropolitan faddists, 
as M. de Lourdoueix, the editor of the Gazette de 
11 into the trap. I have pointed out elsewhere that 
licans and socialists of those days were not necessarily 
oik, and M. de Lourdoueix fitly concluded that a 
writer like Sue might become a powerful weapon in 
against the Jesuits. So he went to the novelist, and 
a commission to that effect. The latter accepted, 
lived the plot of "The Wandering Jew." When it 
shed out, he communicated it to the editor ; but 
hat gentleman had reconsidered the matter iii the 
ir whether he felt frightened at the horribly tragic 
n with scarcely any relief, he refused the novel, 
was modified to a great extent and its blood-curdling 
softened. The author, taking himself au skrieux this 
a religious reformer, declined to alter a line. Dr. 
t wind of the affair, bought the novel as it stood, and, 
f a system of puffing and advertising which would 
e a modern American stare, obtained a success with 
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it in the Constitutionnel which equalled if it did not surpass 
that of the Dkbats with the " Mysteres." 

" It is very amusing indeed," said George Sand one night, 
" but there are too many animals. I hope we shall soon get 
out of this me'nagerie." Nevertheless, she frankly admitted 
that she would not like to miss an instalment for ever so 
much. 

Meanwhile Sue posed and posed, not as a writer — for, like 
Horace Walpole, he was almost ashamed of the title — but as 
" a man of the world " who knew nothing about literature, but 
whose wish to benefit humanity had been greater than his 
reluctance to enter the lists with such men as Balzac and 
Dumas. After his dinner at the Cafe' de Paris, he would 
gravely stand on the steps smoking his cigar and listen to the 
conversation with an air of superiority without attempting to 
take part in it. His mind was supposed to be far away, devising 
schemes for the social and moral improvement of his fellow- 
creatures. These philanthropic musings did not prevent him 
from paying a great deal of attention — too much perhaps — to 
his personal appearance, for even in those days of beaux, 
bucks, and dandies, of Counts d'Orsay and others, men could 
not help thinking Eugene Sue overdressed. He rarely ap- 
peared without spurs to his boots, and he would no more have 
done without a new pair of white kid gloves every evening than 
without his dinner. Other men, like Nestor de Roqueplan, 
Alfred de Musset, Major Fraser, all of whose names will fre- 
quently recur in these notes, did not mind having their gloves 
cleaned, though the process was not so perfect as it is now ; 
Eug&ne Sue averred that the smell of cleaned gloves made him 
ill. Alfred de Musset, who could be very impertinent when 
he liked, but who was withal a very good fellow, said one day : 
" Mais enfin, mon ami, 9a ne sent pas pire que les bouges que 
vous nous depeignez. N'y seriez vous jamais alls' ? " 

In short, several years before the period of which I now treat, 

Eugene Sue had begun to be looked upon coldly at the Jockey 

Club on account of the " airs he gave himself ; " and three 

vears before the startling success of his work, he had altogether 

eased to go there, though he was still a member, and remained 

nominally until '47, when his name was removed from the 

st in accordance with Rule 5. Owing to momentary 

scuniary embarrassments, he had failed to pay his subscrip- 

m. It may safely be asserted that this was merely a pretext 

*^et rid of him, because such stringent measures are rarely 
rted to at any decent club, whether in London or Paris ? 
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and least of all at the Jockey Clubs there. The fact was, that 
the members did not care for a fellow-member whose taste 
differed so materially from their own, whose daily avocations 
and pursuits had nothing in common with theirs ; for though 
Eugene Sue as early as 1835 h a< * possessed a race-horse, named 
Mameluke, which managed to come in a capital last at Maison- 
sur-Seine (afterwards Maisons-Lafitte) ; though he had ridden 
his haque every day in the Bois, and driven his cabriolet every 
afternoon in the Champs-Elys6es, the merest observer could 
easily perceive that all this was done for mere show, to use the 
French expression, " pose." As one of the members observed, 
" M. Sue est tou jours trop habille', trop carosse*, et surtout trop 
e'peronne'." 

M. Sue was all that, and though the Jockey Club at that 
time was by no. means the unobtrusive body of men it is to-day, 
its excesses and eccentricities were rarely indulged in public, 
except perhaps in carnival- time. A. M. de Chateauvillard 
might take it into his head to play a game of billiards on horse- 
back, or M. de Machado might live surrounded by a couple of 
hundred parrots if he liked ; none of these fancies attracted the 
public's notice : M. Sue, by his very profession, attracted too 
much of it, and brought a great deal of it into the club Itself ; 
hence, when he raised a violent protest against his expulsion 
and endeavored to neutralize it by sending in his resignation, 
the committee maintained its original decision. A few years 
after this, Eugene Sue disappeared from the Paris horizon. 




CHAPTER III. 

Among my most pleasant recollections of those days are 
those of Alexandre Dumas. To quote his own words, " when- 
ever he met an Englishman he considered it his particular duty 
to make himself agreeable to him, as part of the debt he owed 
to Shakespeare and Walter Scott." I doubt whether Dumas 
ever made himself deliberately disagreeable to any one ; even 
when provoked, he managed to disarm his adversary with 
epigram, rather than wound him. One evening, a professoi 
one of the provincial universities had been dining at the C 
de Paris, as the guest of Roger de Beauvoir. He hac 
magnificent cameo breast-pin. It elicited the admiration 
every one, and notably that of Dumas. He said at once * 
it was a portrait of Julius Caesar. 
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There were few of us who questioned Dumas' literary 
genius ; there were many who suspected his culinary abilities, 
and notably among them, Dr. Veron. The germs of this un- 
belief had been sown in the doctor's mind by his own cordon- 
bleu, Sophie. The erstwhile director of the opera lived,' at that 
time, in a beautiful apartment on the first floor of a nice house 
in the Rue Taitbout, at the corner of which the Caf6 de Paris 
was situated. Sophie had virtually a sinecure ok it, because, 
with the exception of a dinner-party now and then, her master, 
who was a bachelor, took his dinners at the restaurant. And 
with regard to the d6jeuner, there was not much chance of her 
displaying her talents, because the man, who was reputed to 
be a very Apicius, was frugality itself. His reasons for 
dining out instead of at home were perfectly logical, though 
they sounded paradoxical. One day, when I was remarking 
upon the seemingly strange habit of dining out, when he was 
paying " a perfect treasure " at home, he gave me these reasons* 
" My dear friend, depend upon it that it is man's stomach 
which found the aphorism, ' Qui va piano va sano, qui va 
sano va lontano.' In your own home the soup is on the table 
at a certain hour, the roast is taken off the jack, the dessert is 
spread out on the sideboard. Your servants, in order to 
get more time over their meals, hurry you up ; they do not 
serve you, they gorge you. At the restaurant, on the contrary, 
they are never in a hurry, they let you wait. And, besides, I 
always tell the waiters not to mind me ; that I like being kept 
a long while— that is one of the reasons why I come here. 

" Another thing, at the restaurant the door is opened at 
every moment and something happens. A friend, a chum, or 
a mere acquaintance comes in ; one chats and laughs : all this 
aids digestion. A man ought not to be like a boa-constrictor, 
he ought not to make digestion a business apart. He ought 
to dine and to digest at the same time, and nothing aids this 
dual function like good conversation. Perhaps the servant of 
Madame de Maintenon, when the latter was still Madame 
Scarron, was a greater philosopher than we suspect when he 
whispered to his mistress, ' Madame, the roast has run short • 
give them another story.' 

" I knew a philanthropist," wound up Dr. V6ron, " who ob- 
jected as much to be hurried over his emotions as I object t 
be hurried over my meals. For that reason he never went t 
the theatre. When he wanted an emotional fillip, he wanderec 
about the streets until he met some poor wretch evidently hur 
gry and out of elbows. He took him to the nearest wine-sho- 
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gave him something to eat and to drink, sat himself opposite 
to his guest, and told him to recount his misfortunes. * But 
take your time over it. I am not in a hurry,' he recommended. 
The poor outcast began his tale ; my friend listened attentively 
until he was thoroughly* moved. If the man's story was very 
sad, he gave him a franc or two ; if it was positively heart- 
rending and made him cry, he gave him a rive-franc piece ; 
after which, he came to see me, saying, * I have thoroughly en- 
joyed myself, and made the intervals between each sensational 
episode last as long as I liked, and, what is more, it has just 
cost me seven francs, the price of a stall at the theatre.' " 

To return to Dr. V6ron's scepticism with regard to Dumas' 
culinary accomplishments, and how he was converted. Dumas, 
it appears, had got the recipe for stewing carp from a German 
lady, and, being at that moment on very friendly terms with 
Dr. V6ron, which was not always the case, had invited him 
and several others to come and taste the results of his experi- 
ments. The dish was simply splendid, and for days and days 
V6ron, who was really a frugal eater, could talk of nothing else 
to his cook. ) 

" Where did you taste it ? " said Sophie, getting somewhat 
jealous of this praise of others ; " at the Cafe de Paris ? " 

" No, at Monsieur Dumas'," was the answer. 

" Well, then, I'll go to Monsieur Dumas' cook, and get the 
recipe." 

" That's of no use," objected her master. " Monsieur Dumas 
prepared the dish himself." 

" Well, then, I'll go to Monsieur Dumas himself and ask 
him to give me the recipe." 

Sophie was as good as her word, and walked herself off to 
the Chauss6e d'Antin. The great novelist felt flattered, and 
gave her every possible information, but somehow the dish was 
not like that her master had so much enjoyed at his friend's. 
Then Sophie grew morose, and began to throw out hints about 
the great man's borrowing other people's feathers in his culi- 
nary pursuits, just as he did in his literary ones. For Sophie 
was not altogether illiterate, and the papers at that time were 
'requently charging Dumas with keeping his collaborateurs too 
mch in the background and himself too much in front. Du- 
las had never much difficulty in meeting such accusations, but 
ophie had unconsciously hit upon the tactics of the clever 
>licitor who recommended the barrister to abuse the plaintiff, 

e defendant's case being bad, and she put it into practice, 
'est avec sa carpe comme avec se$ roman5, les autres le$ 
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son nom," she said one day. " Je l'ai bien vu, 

liable de vaniteux." 

was no doubt about it, to those who did not 

well, Dumas was " un grand diable de vani- 
worthy doctor sat pondering his cook's remarks 
! felt inclined to think that Dumas had a clever 
tground, upon whose victories he plumed him- 
le Dumas had been out of town for more than 
day or so after his return he made his appear- 
e de Paris, and, as a matter of course, inquired 

of Sophie's efforts. The doctor was reticent 
ng to acknowledge Sophie's failure. He had, 

the matter public, alleging, at the same time, 
ions as to Dumas' hidden collaborates, and 
pany was ill-advised enough to let the cat out 
aring the many years of my acquaintance with 
never seen him in such a rage as then. But he 
l very few minutes. " II n'y a qu'une reponse 
n pareille," he said in a grandiloquent tone, 
, had the most comical effect, seeing how tri- 
was in reality — " il n'y a qu'une reponse ; vous 
tvec moi demain, vous choisirez un delegue qui 
■ de trois heures me voir preparer mon diner." 
[est, the choice fell upon me. That is how my 
hip with Dumas began. At three o'clock next 
the Chausses d'Antin, and was taken by the 
; kitchen, where the great novelist stood sur- 
utensils, some of silver, and all of them glisten- 

With the exception of a soupe aux choux, at 
>wn confession, he had been at work since the 
: ingredients for the dinner were in their natural 
e, washed and peeled, but nothing more. He 
his own cook and a kitchen-maid, but he him- 
eeves rolled up to the elbows, a large apron 
:, and bare chest, conducted the operations. I 
have ever seen anything more entertaining, 
course of these notes I shall have to mention 
ies on the part of great men. I came to the 
when writers insisted upon the culinary chal- 
leDuglere and Casimir they were not indulging 
or. 

six the guests began to arrive ; at a quarter to 
itiredto his dressing-room j at seven punctually 
Qunced that " monsieur etait servi." The din* 
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net consisted of the aforenamed soupe aux choux, the carp that 
had led to the invitation, a ragout de mouton a la Hongroise, 
roti de faisans, arid a salade Japonaise. The sweets and ices 
had been sent by the patissier. I never dined like that before 
or after, not even a weelc later, when Dr. Veron and Sophie 
made the amende honorable in the Rue Taitbout. 

I have spent many delightful evenings with all these men ; 
I do not remember having spent a more delightful one than on 
the latter occasion. Every one was in the best of humors ; 
the dinner was very fine, albeit that, course for course, it did 
not come up to Dumas' ; and, moreover, during the week that 
had elapsed between the two entertainments, one of Dr. Veron's 
successors at the opera, Leon Pillet, had been served with the 
most ludicrous citation that was ever entered on the rolls of 
any tribunal. For nearly nineteen years before that period 
there had been several attempts to mount Weber's " Frei- 
schtitz," all of which had come to nought. There had been 
an adaptation by Castil-Blaze, under the title of " Robin des 
Bois," and several others ; but until '41, Weber's work, even 
in a mutilated state, was not known to the French opera-goer. 
At that time, however, M. Emilien Paccini made a very good 
translation ; Hector Berlioz was commissioned to write the 
recitatives, for it must be remembered that Weber's opera con- 
tains dialogue, and that dialogue is not admissible in grand 
opera. Berlioz acquitted himself with a taste and reverence 
for the composer's original scheme that did great credit to 
both ; he sought his themes in Weber's work itself, notably in 
the " Invitation & la Valse : " but notwithstanding all this, the 
" Freischiitz " was miserably amputated in the performance, 
lest it should '* play " longer than midnight, though a ballet 
was added rather than deprive the public of its so-called due. 
Neither Paccini nor Berlioz had set foot in the opera-house 
since their objections to such a course had been overruled, 
and they made it known to the world at large that no blame 
attached to them ; nevertheless, this quasi " Freischtitz " met 
with a certain amount of success. M. Pillet was rubbing his 
hands with glee at his own cleverness, until a Nemesis came 
in the shape of a visitor from the fatherland, who took the 
conceit out of the director with one fell blow, and, what was 
worse still, with a perfectly legal one. 

The visitor was no less a personage than Count Tyszkiewicz, 
one of the best musical critics of the time and the editor of the 
foremost musical publication in the world, namely, Die Musik- 
alische Zeitung y of Leipzig. The count, having been attracted 
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by the announcement of the opera on the bills, was naturally 
anxious to hear how French artists would acquit themselves of 
a work particularly German, and, having secured a stall, antici- 
pated an enjoyable evening. But alack and alas ! in a very 
little while his indignation at the liberties taken with the text 
and the score by the singers, musicians, and conductor got the 
upper hand, and he rushed off to the commissary of police on 
duty at the theatre to claim the execution of Weber's opera in 
its integrity, as promised on the bills, or the restitution of his 
money. Failing to get satisfaction either way, he required the 
commissary to draw up a verbatim report of. his objections and 
his claim, determined to bring an action. Next morning, he 
sent a lithographed account of the transaction to all the papers, 
requesting its insertion, with which request not a single one 
complied. Finding himself baffled at every turn, he ' engaged 
lawyer and counsel and began proceedings. 

It was at that stage of the affair that the dinner at Dr. Ve- 
ron's took place. As a matter of course, the coming lawsuit 
gave rise to a great deal of chaff on the part of the guests, al- 
though the victim of this badinage and defendant in the suit 
was not there. It was his successor who took up the cudgels 
and predicted the plaintiff's discomfiture. "The counsel," 
, said Roqueplan, " ought to be instructed to invite the president 
and assessors to come and hear the work before they deliver 
judgment: if they like it personally, they will not decide 
against Pillet ; if they don't, they'll fall asleep and be ashamed 
to own it afterwards. But should they give a verdict for the 
plaintiff, Pillet ought to appeal on a question of incompetence ; 
a person with the name of Tyszkiewicz has no right to plead in 
the interest of harmony." * 

Among such a company as that gathered round Dn Wron's 
table, a single sentence frequently led to a host of recollection. 
Scarcely had Roqueplan's suggestion to invite the president 
and assessors of the court to the performance of the " Frei- 
schiitz" been broached than our host chimed in : "I can tell 
you a story where the expedient you recommend was really re- 
sorted to, though it did not emanate from half as clever a man 
as you, Roqueplan. In fact, it was only a pompier that hit 
upon it to get out of a terrible scrape. He was going to b 
brought before a court-martial for neglect of duty. It happened 

* The latter plea was, in fact, advanced by Pillet's counsel in the first instance, on Roque 
plan's advice, and perhaps influenced the court ; for though it gave a verdict for the plaintifl 
it was only for seven francs (the price of the stall), and costs. The verdict was based upr 
the " consideration "that the defendant had not carried out altogether the promise set for 
on the programme. 
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unaer me management 01 my immediate successor, Duponchel, 
it the fourth or fifth performance of Halevy's ' Guido et Gene- 
vra.' Some of the scenery caught fire, and, but for Duponchel's 
presence of mind, there would have been a panic and a horrible 
catastrophe. Nevertheless, the cause of the accident had to 
be ascertained, and it was found that the brigadier fireman 
posted at the spot where the mischief began had been asleep. 
He frankly admitted his fault, at the same time pleading ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 'What do you mean?' asked the, 
captain, charged with the report. ' Such a thing has never 
happened to me before, mon capitaine, but it is impossible, for 
any one to keep his eyes open during that act. You need not 
take my word, but perhaps you will try the effect yourself.' 
The captain did try ; the captain sat for two or three minutes 
after the rise of the curtain, then he was seen to leave his place 
hurriedly. The brigadier and his men were severely repri- 
manded, but they were not tried. Out of respect for Halevy 
the matter was kept a secret. 

" I may add," said our host, "that the pompier is by no 
means a bad judge of things theatrical, seeing that he is rarely 
away from the stage for more than three or four nights at a 
time. I remember perfectly well that, during the rehearsals of 
' Robert le Diable,' Meyerbeer often had a chat with them. 
Curiously enough he now and then made little alterations after 
these conversations. I am not insinuating that the great com- 
poser acted upon their suggestions, but I should not at all 
wonder if he had done so." 

Alexandre Dumas, in whose honor, it will be remembered, 
the dinner was given, had an excellent memory, and some 
years afterwards profited by the experiment. I tell the story 
as it was given to us subsequently by his son. Only a few 
friends and Alexandre the younger were present at the first of 
the final rehearsals of " The Three Musketeers," at the Ambigu 
Comtque. They were not dress rehearsals proper, because 
there were no costumes, and the scenery merely consisted of a 
cloth and some wings. Behind one of the latter they had no- 
ticed, during the first six tableaux, the shining helmet of afire- 
i who was listening very attentively. The author had no- 
d him too. About the middle of the seventh tableaux the 
net suddenly vanished, and the father remarked upon it to 
son. When the act was finished, Dumas went in search of 
pompier, who did not know him. " What made you go 
iy?" he asked him. " Because it did not amuse me half as 
h as the others," was the answer. " That was enough for 
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my father," said the younger Dumas. "There and then he 
went to BeVaud's room, took off his coat, waistcoat, and braces, 
unfastened the collar of his shirt — it was the only way he could 
work — and he sent for the prompt copy of the seventh tableau, 
which he tore up and flung into the fire, to the consternation 
of Be'raud. i What are you doing ? ' he exclaimed. * You see 
what I am dc-ing ; I am destroying the seventh tableau. It 
does not amuse the pompier. I know what it wants.' And 
an hour and a half later, at the termination of the rehearsal, 
the actors were given a fresh seventh tableau to study." 

I have come back by a roundabout way to the author of 
" Monte-Chris to," because, tout chemin avec moi mene k 
Dumas ; I repeat, he constitutes one of the happiest of my 
recollections. After the lapse of many years, I willingly admit 
that I would have cheerfully foregone the acquaintance of all 
the other celebrities, perhaps David d' Angers excepted, for 
that of Dumas pere. 

After the lapse of many years, the elder Dumas still rep- 
resents to me all the good qualities of the French nation and 
few of their bad ones. It was absolutely impossible to be dull 
in his society, but it must not be thought that these contagious 
animal spirits only showed themselves periodically or when in 
company. It was what the French have so aptly termed " la 
joie de yivre," albeit that they rarely associate the phrase with 
any one not in the spring of life. With Dumas it was chronic 
until a very few months before his death. I remember calling 
upon him shortly after the dinner of which I spoke just now. 
He had taken up his quarters at Saint-Germain, and come to 
Paris only for a few days. " Is monsieur at home ? " I said to 
the servant. 

" He is in his study, monsieur," was the answer. " Monsieur 
can go in." 

At that moment I heard a loud burst of laughter from the 
inner apartment, so I said, " I would sooner wait until mon- 
sieur's visitors are gone." 

" Monsieur has no visitors ; he is working," remarked the 
servant with a smile. " Monsieur Dumas often laughs like 
this at his work." 

It was true enough, the novelist was alone or rather in com- 
pany with 'one of his characters, at whose sallies he was simply 
roaring. 

Work, in fact, was a pleasure to him, like everything else h< 
undertook. One day he had been out shooting, betweei 
Villers-Cotterets and Compiegne, since six in the morning m< 
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'I am going to make up the 
have a sleep, for I feel tired," 
is thirtieth partridge he slowly 
his son and friends found him 
himself before the -ire, his feet 
s thumbs. 

or like that ? " asked his son. 
1 g-" 

; to sleep here. There is an 
leep, the cows, the pigs, and 
etting a wink." 
re for the lest four hours, twirl- 

iece in one act." The piece in 
1 he gave to Regnier to have 

e, under a pseudonym, and as 
LUthor. It was accepted with- 

ed for by the accounts of the 
1 de l'Ouest, that during the 
aint-Germain, the receipts in- 
ics per annum. Of course, it 
being then in their infancy the 
; the same without Dumas' pre- 
it, curiously enough, from the 
Re fell to its previous state. 
he sleepy old town into life, he 
: the artists of the Come'die- 
with him, came to play " Made- 
Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr," for 
;h occasions, there was not a 
After supper, there were twice 
e, which could be seen from 
e great astonishment of Louis- 
the change to the beneficence 
to account for the continued 
ugh, where he himself resided, 
lad restored and thrown open 
; great fountains to play every 

de Montalivet, and told him 
vived prosperity of Salnt-Ger- 
!e more gayety at Versailles. 
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" You really mean it, sire ! " asked the minister. 

" Not only do I mean it, but I confess to you that it would 
give me ^reat pleasure." 

" Well, sire, Alexandre Dumas has lately been sentenced to 
a fortnight's imprisonment for neglecting his duty in the 
National Juards : make an order for him to spend that fort- 
night in Versailles, and I guarantee your Majesty that Versailles 
will 'ie lively enough." 

Louis-Philippe did not act upon the suggestion. The only 
member of the d'Orleans' family who was truly sympathetic to 
Dumas was the king's eldest son, whose untimely death shortly 
afterwards affected the great novelist very much, albeit that he 
frankly acknowledged to regretting the man and not the future 
ruler; for while loudly professing his republican creed, he 
never pretended to overlook his indebtedness to Louis-Philippe, 
when Due d'Orleans, for having befriended him ; nay, I am 
inclined to think that Dumas' gratitude was far greater than 
the case warranted. When, in 1847, the fancy took him to go 
into parliament, he naturally turned to the borough he had 
benefited so much by his stay there — Saint-Germain, and Saint- 
Germain denied him. They thought him too immoral. Dumas 
waited patiently for another opportunity, which did not come 
until the following year, when Lou is- Philippe had abdicated. 
Addressing a meeting of electors at Joigny, he was challenged 
by a M. de Bonneliere to reconcile his title of republican with his 
title of Marquis de la Pailleterie, and the fact of his having been a 
secretary to the Ducd'Orleans,althoughhe had never occupied 
so important a position in the Due d'Orleans' household. His 
reply was simply scathing, and I give it in full as the papers of 
the day reproduced it. "'No doubt," he said, in an off-hand, 
bantering way, " I was formerly called the Marquis de la 
Pailleterie, which was my father's name, and of which I was 
very proud, being unable then to claim a glorious one of my 
own make. But at present, when I am somebody, I call my- 
self Alexandre Dumas and nothing more ; and everybody 
knows me, you among the rest — yon, you absolute nobody, 
who have merely come to be able to boast to-morrow, after 
insulting me to-night, that you have known the great Dum . 
If such was your ambition, you might have satisfied it with< t 
failing in the common courtesies of a gentleman." 

When the applause which the reply provoked had subsid , 
Dumas went on : " There is also no doubt about my havi j; 
been a secretary to the Due d'Orleans, and that I have 1- 
ceived all kinds of favors from his family.. If you, citiz a 
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are ignorant of the meaning of the term, * the memory of the 
heart,' allow me at least to proclaim here in my loudest voice, 
that I am not, and that I entertain towards this royal family all 
the devotion an honorable man can feel.'' 

It is, however, not my intention to sketch Alexandre Dumas 
as a politician, for which career I considered him singularly 
unfit ; but the speech from which I extracted the foregoing 
contains a few lines which, more than thirty-five years after 
they were spoken, cannot fail to strike the reader with his mar- 
vellous foresight. " Geographically," he said, commenting 
upon the political state of Europe, " Prussia has the form of a 
serpent, and, like it, she seems to be asleep, and to gather her 
strength in order to swallow everything around her — Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and, when she shall have swallowed all that, 
you will find that Austria will be swallowed in its turn, and per- 
haps, alas, France also." 

The last words, as may be imagined, provoked a storm of 
hisses ; nevertheless, he kept his audience spellbound until mid- 
night. 

A parliamentary candidate, however eloquent, who flings his 
constituents into the river when they happen to annoy him, 
must have been a novelty even in those days, and that is what 
Dumas did to two brawlers after said meeting, just to show 
them that his " aristocratic grip " was worth their " plebeian 
one." 

A few years later, at a dinner at Dumas', in the Rue d' Am- 
sterdam, I met a Monsieur du Chaffault who had been an eye- 
witness of this, as well as of other scenes during that memo- 
rable day. Until the morning of that day, M. du Chaffault had 
never set eyes on the great novelist ; in the evening, he was 
his friend for life. It only proves once more the irresistible 
fascination Dumas exercised over every one with whom he 
came in contact, because the beginning of that friendship cost 
M. du Chaffault six hundred francs, the expenses of that part 
of the electoral campaign. The story, as told by M. du 
Chaffault the following afternoon in the Cafe Riche to Dr. 
Veron, myself, and Joseph Mery, is too good to be missed. I 
1 it as near as I can remember. 

I was about twenty-four then, with nothing particular to 
and a moderate private income. They were painting and 
tewashing my place, a few miles away from Sens, and 
ad taken up my quarters in the principal hotel in the 
1. The first elections under the second republic were being 
There was a good deal of excitement everywhere, and I 
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liked it, though not taking the slightest interest in politics. 
This was in May, 1848 ; and about six, one morning while I 
was still in bed, the door of my room was suddenly opened 
without knocking, and what seemed to me a big black monster 
stood before me. There was a pistol lying by the side of me, 
and I was reaching towards it, when he spoke. * Don't alarm 
yourself/ he said ; ' I am Alexandre Dumas. They told me 
you were a good fellow, and I have come to ask you a service.' 

" I had never seen Dumas in the flesh, only a portrait of 
him, but I recognized him immediately. ' You have often 
afforded me a great deal of amusement, but I confess you 
frightened me/ I said. ' What, in Heaven's name, do you 
want at this unholy hour ? ' 

" * I have slept here,' was the answer. ' I landed here at 
midnight, and am starting for Joigny by-and-by, to attend a 
political meeting. I am putting up as a member for your de- 
partment.' 

" I jumped out of bed at once, Dumas handed me my 
trousers, and, when I got as far as my boots, he says, ' Oh, 
while I think of it, I have come to ask you for a pair of boots ; 
in stepping into the carriage, one of mine has come to utter 
grief, and there is no shop open." 

" As you may see for yourselves, I am by no means a giant, 
and Dumas is one. I pointed this out to him, but he did not 
even answer me. He had caught sight of three or four pairs 
of boots under the dressing-table, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, chose the best pair and pulled them on, leaving me his 
old ones, absolutely worn out, but which I have preserved in 
my library at home. I always show them to my visitors as the 
thousand and first volume of Alexandre Dumas.* 

" By the time he got the boots on we were friends, as if we had 
known one another for years ; as for Dumas, he was * theeing ' 
and ' thouing ' me as if we had been at school together. 

" ' You are going to Joigny ? ' I said ; * I know a good many 
people there.' 

" * All the better, for I am going to take you along with me.' 

"Having to go no further than Joigny, and being taken 
thither in the conveyance of my newly-made friend, I did not 
think it necessary to provide myself with an extra supply of 
funds, the more that I had between five and six hundred francs 
in my pocket. In a short time we were on our road, and the 
first stage of three hours seemed to me as many minutes. 
Whenever we passed a country seat, out came a lot of anec4Qt$5 
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and legends connected with its owners, interlarded with quaint 
fancies, and epigrams. At that first change of horses, Dumas' 
secretary paid. At the second, Villevailles, Dumas says, 
' Have you got twenty francs change ? ' Without a moment's 
hesitation, I took out my purse, paid the money, and put 
down in my pocket-book, ' Alexandre Dumas, twenty francs.' 
I might have saved myself the trouble, as I found out in a 
very short time, for the moment he got out at Joigny, he rushed 
off in a hurry without troubling about anything. The postilion 
turned to me for his money, and I paid, and put down once 
more, ' Alexandre Dumas, thirty francs.' 

" The first meeting was fixed for four, at the theatre. They 
applied to me for the hire of the building, for the gas. I went 
on paying, but I no longer put down the items, saying to my- 
self, ' When my six hundred francs are gone, my little excur- 
sion will be at an end, and I'll go back to Sens.' The little 
excursion did not extend to more than one day, seeing that I 
had to settle the dinner bill at the Due de Bourgogne, Dumas 
having invited every one he met on his way. I am only sorry 
for one thing, that I did not have ten thousand francs in my 
pocket that morning in order to prolong my excursion for a 
week or so. But next morning my purse was empty, and ' our 
defeat was certain.' I had already identified myself with 
Dumas' aspirations, so I returned to Sens by myself but over- 
joyed at having seen and spoken to this man of genius, who 
is richer than "all the millionaires in the world put together, 
seeing that he never troubles himself about paying, and has 
therefore no need to worry about money. Three months 
afterwards, the printer at Joigny drew upon me for a hundred 
francs for electioneering bills, which^ of course, I could not 
have ordered, but which draft I settled as joyfully as I had 
settled the rest. I have preserved the draft with the boots ; 
they are mementoes of my first two days' friendship with my 
dear friend." 

At the first blush, all this sounds very much as if we were 

dealing with a mere Harold Skimpole, but no man was more 

unlike Dickens' creation than Alexandre Dumas. M. du 

Chaffault described him rightly when he said that he did nbt 

vorry about money, not even his own. " My biographer," 

)umas often said, " will not fail to point out that I was * a 

•anier perce,' * neglecting, as a matter of course, to mention 

tat, as a rule, it was not I who made the holes." 

literally, a basket with holes in it ; figuratively, the term applied to irreclaimable 
'♦brifte.— Editor. 
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biographers have not been quite so unjust as that, 
unately, few of them knew Dumas intimately, and they 
) intent upon sketching the playwright and the novelist 
ey neglected the man. They could have had the stories 
candre Dumas' improvidence with regard to himself and 
Lerosity to others for the asking from his familiars. On 
ler hand, the latter have only told these stories in a frag- 
y way; a complete collection of them would be impos- 
tor no one, not even Dumas himself, knew half the 
whom he befriended. In that very apartment of the 
Amsterdam which I mentioned just now, the board was 

any and every one who chose to come in. Not once, 
core of limes have I heard Dumas ask, after this or that 
iad left the table, " Who is he ? what's his name ? " 
ever came with, or at the tail, not of a friend, but of a 
acquaintance, especially if the acquaintance happened 
r skirts, was immediately invited to breakfast or dinner 
case might be. Count de Cherville once told me that 
, having taken a house at Varenne-Saint-Hilaire, his 

month's bill for meat alone amounted to eleven hun- 
ancs. Let it be remembered that his household con- 
Df himself, two secretaries, and three servants, and that 
went a great deal further than it does at present, espe- 
n provincial France, in some parts of which living is still 
leap. In consequence of one of those financial crises, 
were absolutely periodical with Alexandre Dumas, M. 
arville had prevailed upon him to leave Paris for a 
and to take up his quarters with him. All went com- 
ely well as long as he was M. de Cherville's guest ; but, 
taken a liking to the neighborhood, he rented a house of 
i, and furnished it from garret to cellar in the most ex- 
; way, as if he were going to spend the remainder of his 
it. Exclusive of the furniture, he spent between fifteen 
nd and eighteen thousand francs on hangings, painting, 
>airs. The parasites and harpies which M. de Cher- 
ad kept at bay came down upon him like a swarm of 
. "And how long, think you, did Dumas stay in his 
jmicile ? Three months, not a day more nor less. 
:r of course, the furniture did not fetch a quarter of 
he repairs, the decorating, etc., were so much shi 

for the incoming tenant refused to refund a cent foi 
imas, having made up his mind to go to Italy, wo 
it for a more liberal or conscientious one, lest he she 
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ty house on his shoulders also. 
Luckily, 1 took care mat ne should pocket the proceeds of the 
sale of the furniture." 

This last sentence wants explaining. As a rule, when a man 
sells his sticks, he pockets the money. But the instance just 
mentioned was the only one in which Dumas had the disposal 
of his household goods. The presiding divinity invariably 
carried them away with her when she had to make room for a 
successor, and these successions generally occurred once, some- 
times twice, a year. " La reine est morte, vive la reine." The 
new sovereign, for the first few days of her reign, had to be con- 
lent with bare walls and very few material comforts ; then the 
nest was upholstered afresh, and " il n'y avail rien de change 
en la demeure, sauf le nom de la maitresse." 

Consequently, though for forty years Alexandre Dumas could 
not have earned less than eight thousand pounds per annum; 
though he neither smoked, drank, nor gambled ; though in 
spite of his mania for cooking, he himself was the most frugal 
eater — the beef from the soup of the previous day, grilled, was 
his favorite dish, — it rained writs and summonses around him, 
vhile he himself was frequently without a penny. 

M. du Chaffault one day told me of a scene d propos of this 
which is worth reproducing. ,He was chatting to Dumas in his 
study, when a visitor was shown in. He turned out to be an 
Italian man of letters and refugee, on the verge of starvation. 
M. du Chaffault could not well make out what was said, be- 
cause they were talking Italian, but all at once Dumas got up 
and took from the wall behind him a magnificent pistol, one of 
a pair. The visitor walked off with it, to M. du Chaffault's 
surprise. When he was gone, Dumas turned to his friend and 
explained : " He was utterly penniless, and so am I ; so I gave 
him the pistol." 

"Great Heavens, you surely did not recommend him to go 
and make an end of himself 1 " interrupted du Chaffault. 

Dumas burst out laughing. "Of course not. I merely told 
him to go and sell or pawn it, and leave me the fellow one, in 
case some other poor wretch should want assistance while I am 
tr - " ly hard up." 

i yet, in this very Rue d'Amsterdam, whether Dumas was 
t jly impecunious or not, the dejeuner, which generally 
t n at about half-past eleven, was rarely finished before half- 
[ four, because during the whole of that time fresh contin- 
i : "-rrived to be fed, and communication was kept up be- 
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tween the apartment and the butcher for corresponding fresh 
supplies of beefsteaks and cutlets. 

Is it a wonder, then, that it rained summonses, and writs, 
and other law documents ? But no one took much notice of 
these, not even one of the four secretaries, who was specially 
appointed to look after these things. If I remember aright, 
his name was Hirschler. The names of the other three sec- 
retaries were Rusconi, Viellot, and Fontaine. Unfortunately, 
Hirschler was as dilatory as his master, and, until the process- 
server claimed a personal interview, as indifferent. These 
" limbs of the law " were marvellously polite. I was present one 
day at an interview between one of these and Hirschler, for 
Dumas' dwelling was absolutely and literally the glass house of 
the ancient philosopher — with this difference, that no one threw 
any stones from it. There was no secret, no skeleton in the 
cupboard ; the impecuniosity and the recurrent periods of plenty 
were both as open as the day. 

The "man of -law" and Hirschler began by shaking hands, 
for they were old acquaintances ; it would have been difficult 
to find a process-server in Paris who was not an old acquaint- 
ance of Dumas. After which the visitor informed Hirschler 
that he had come to distrain. 

" To distrain ? I did not know we had got as far as that," 
said Hirschler. " Wait a moment. I must go and see." It 
meant that Hirschler repaired to the kitchen, where stood a 
large oaken sideboard, in a capacious drawer of which all the 
law documents, no matter by whom received, were indiscrim- 
inately thrown, to be fished out when the " mauvais quart 
d'heure " came and not untif then. 

" You are right," said Hirschler, but not in the least worried 
or excited. " I really did not know we had got as far as that. 
I must ask you to wait another minute. I suppose a third or 
a fourth of the total amount will do for the present ? " 

" Well, I do not know," said the process-server with most 
exquisite politeness. " Try what you can do. I fancy that 
with a third I may manage to stop proceedings for a while." 

The third or fourth part of the debt was rarely in the house ; 
messengers had to be despatched for it to Cadot, the publisher, 
or to the cashier of the Moniteur, Constitutionnel, or Sihle. 
Meanwhile the process-server was feasted in a sumptuous way, 
and when the messenger returned with the sum in question, 
Hirschler and the process-server shook hands once more, with 
the most cordial au revoir possible. 

A§ a matter of course ? the same process-server reappear 
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I few months. The comedy had often as 
Dresentations, so that it may safely be said 
■ of Dumas' debts were paid six or seven 
sixpence a line of sixty letters did not suf- 
th such terrible improvidence, though the 
uch more frequently fourpence orfivepence. 
renpence halfpenny, but in all cases a third 
laborateurs, another third to his creditors, 
self. 

\y pen to run away with me. One more 
ive Alexandre Dumas for the present. It 
at he would have squandered the fortune 
is combined : I repeat, not on himself ; he 
away, or allowed it to be taken. He had 
lue of money. About a year after I had 
ice, he was ill at Saint-Germain, and I went 
g had bitten him severely in the right hand ; 
obliged to dictate. His son had just left 
e, adding, " C'est un cceur d'or, cet' Alex- 

I I did not ask what had elicited the praise, 

I received six hundred and fifty francs. 
was going up to Paris, and he says, ' I'll 



mean, father ? ' Jie asked. * I am telling 

to take fifty francs.' 

irdon,' I said. 'I understood you were 
ndred.' " 
onsidered it the most natural thing in the 

take six hundred and leave him fifty ; just 
the most natural thing to bare his arm and 
;hes put on it, because his son, when a boy 
t with an accident, would not consent to 

kind. In vain did the fathertell him that 

hurt. " Well, put some on yourself, and 
the giant turned up his sleeves, and did as 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Next to Dumas, the man who is uppermost in m; 
tions of that period is Dr. Louis Veron, the foun< 
Revue de Paris, which was the precursor of the Rtvu 
Mondes ; Dr. Ve'ron, under whose management 
Opera rose to a degree of perfection it has neve 
since ; Dr. Ve'ron, who, as some one said, was as i 
and parcel of the history of Paris during the first I 
nineteenth century as was Napoleon I. of the history < 
Dr. Ve'ron, than whom there has been no more orig: 
in any civilized community before or since, with the 
perhaps, of Phineas Barnum, to whom, however, r. 
finitely superior in education, tact, and manners. 

Dr. Ve'ron has written his own " Memoirs " in 
volumes, to which he added a seventh a few years lat 
are full of interesting facts from beginning to end, 
to those who did not know intimately the author or 
of which he treats. Those who did are tempted to t 
mot of Diderot when they gave him the portrait of 

"Thisismy Sunday father ; Iwantmy everydayfath„. 

painter, in fact, had represented the worthy cutler of Langres 
in his best coat and wig, etc. ; not as his son had been in the 
habit of seeing him. The Dr. Ve'ron of the " Memoirs " is not 
the Dr. Ve'ron of the Cafe" de Paris, nor the Dr. Ve'ron of the 
avant-scbne in his own theatre, snoring a duet with Auber, and 
" keeping better time than the great composer himself ; " he 
is not the Dr. Ve'ron full of fads and superstitions and uni- 
formly kind, " because kindness is as a rule a capital invest- 
ment ; " he is not the cheerful pessimist we knew ; he is a 
grumbling optimist, as the journalists of his time have painted 
him ; in short, in his book he is a quasi-philanthropic illusion ; 
while in reality he was a hard-hearted, shrewd business man 
who did good by stealth now and then, but never blushed 
find it fame. 

The event which proved the starting-point of Dr. Vero' 
celebrity was neither of his own making nor of his own se- 
ing. Though it happened when I was a mere lad, I hi 
heard it discussed in after-years sufficiently often and by v< 
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my facts. In June 183 1, Dr. 
e Paris Ope"ra, which up till 
te of the old regime, namely, 
household with a working 
irivy purse was virtualjy re- 
Philippe shifted the burden 
and limited its extent. The 
isehold were replaced by a 
y subsidy fixed at ^"32,500 ; 
las been reduced since by 
£500 only. 

At Dr. Veron's advent, Meyerbeer's " Robert le Diable " 
was, what they call in theatrical parlance, " underlined," or, 
if not underlined, at least definitely accepted. Only one work 
■ii his had at that time been heard in Paris, " II Crociato in 
Egitto." 

It is difficult to determine, after so many years, whether Dr. 
Veron, notwithstanding his artistic instincts, was greatly smit- 
ten with the German composer's masterpiece. It has often 
been argued that he was not, because he insisted upon an in- 
demnity of forty thousand francs from the Government towards 
the cost of its production. In the case of a man like Veron, 
this proves nothing at all. He may have been thoroughly con- 
vinced of the merits of " Robert le Diable," and as thoroughly 
confident of its success with the public, though no manager, not 
even the most experienced, can be ; it would not have prevented 
him from squeezing the forty thousand francs from the minis- 
ter on the plea that the performance of the work was imposed 
upon him by a treaty of his predecessor. To Dr. VeYon's credit 
be it said that he might have saved himself the hard tussle he 
had with the minister by simply applying for the money to 
Meyerbeer himself, who would have given it without a moment's 
hesitation, rather than see the success of " Robert le Diable " 
jeopardized by inefficient mounting, although up to the last 
Meyerbeer could never make up his mind whether magnificent 
scenery and gorgeous dresses were an implied compliment or 
the reverse to the musical value of his compositions. Apro- 
pos of this there is a very characteristic story. At one of the 
1 dress-rehearsals of " Robert le Diable," Meyerbeer felt 
h upset. At the sight of that beautiful set of the cloister 
ainte-Rosalie, where the nuns rise from their tombs, at the 
zt produced by the weird procession, Meyerbeer came up 
'eron. 
'•• dear director," he said, " I perceive well enough that 
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you do not depend upon the opera itself ; you are, in fact, run* 
ning after a spectacular success.' ' 

" Wait till the fourth act," replied Ve'ron, who was above all 
logical. 

The curtain rose upon the fourth act, and what did Meyer- 
beer behold ? Instead of the vast, grandiose apartment he had 
conceived for Isabella, Princess of Sicily, he found a mean, 
shabby set, which would have been deemed scarcely good 
enough for a minor theatre. 

" Decidedly, my dear director," says Meyerbeer, with a bitter 
twinge in his features and voice, " I perceive well enough that 
you have no faith in my scor£ ! you did not even dare go to 
the expense of a new set. I would willingly have paid for it 
myself." 

And he would willingly have paid for it, because Meyerbeer 
was not only very rich, but very generous. 

" It is a very funny 1 thing," said Lord , as he came into 

the Cafe' de Paris one morning, many years afterwards ; " there 
are certain days in the week when the Rue Le Peletier seems 
to be swarming with beggars, and, what is funnier still, they 
don't take any notice of me. I pass absolutely scot-free." 

"I'll bet," remarked Roger de Beauvoir, "that they are play- 
ing * Robert le Diable ' or * Les Huguenots ' to-night, and I can. 
assure you that I have not seen the bills." j 

" Now that you speak of it, they are playing ' Les Huguenotsi 

to-night," replied Lord ; " but what has that to do with it? 

I am not aware that the Paris beggars manifest a particular 
predilection for Meyerbeer's operas, and that they are booking 
their places on the days they are performed." 

"It's simply this," explained De Beauvoir: "both Rossini 
and Meyerbeer never fail to come of a morning to look at the 
bills, and when the latter finds his name on them, he is so over- 
joyed that he absolutely empties his pockets of all the cash 
they contain. Notwithstanding his many years of success, he 
is still afraid that the public's liking for his music is merely a: 
passing fancy, and as every additional performance decreases 
this apprehension, he thinks he cannot be sufficiently thankful 
to Providence. His gratitude shows itself in almsgiving." 

I made it my business subsequently to verify what _ con- 
sidered De Beauvoir's fantastical statement, and I found lt sub- 
stantially correct. 

To return to Dr. Ve'ron, who, there is no doubt, did tiL >est 
he could for " Robert le Diable," to which and to the tale t of 
Taglioni he owed his fortune. At the same time, it w~- 1 I b^ 
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glory did we not state that the suc- 
ight have been less signal but for 
3 and successors had and have still 
lout having availed themselves of 
)f lyrical art or in that of the public. 
1st now to Phineas Barnum, and the 
at random. Dr. Ve'ron was really 
aer puff direct and indirect — of that 

records the slightest deed or ges- 
,1 manager, and which at the present 
And all his subordinates and co- 
e the advantages of the system, be- 
also reflected glory upon him. An 
notice the part of a fellow-artist who 
carpenter saving by his presence of 
ical juncture, had not only his para- 
.pers, but" a whole column, contain- 
life and career. It was the system 
of the first Napoleon, acknowledg- 
er smallest as well as of their fore- 
see, that the French captain found 
them now and then, and that Dr. 
do so. When the idea of putting 
;red my mind, I looked over some 
it particular period, and there was 

and 1835 that did not contain a 
and Opera and its director. I was 
e bulletins the great Napoleon die- 
'. have also seen a collection of pos- 
brilliant reign at the Operas. Of 
oquent effusions and ingenious at- 
' theatrical manager to bait the pub- 
i play ; still we must remember that 
infancy, and, as such, some of them 
jublic was not so blase, and it swal- 
ere they are. 

irmance of ... , which henceforth 
intervals. 

■erformance of ... ; positively the 
f M. . . 
1 performance of ... ; reappear- 

rformance of ... by all the princi- 
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" Tomorrow thirtieth performance of . . . The t 
of the second act will be played as on the first nighl 

" To-morrow twentieth performance of ... , whic 
be played for a limited number of nights. 

"To-morrow sixteenth performance of ... In 
Room Scene a new pas de Chales will be introduced 

" To-morrow thirtieth performance of . . . This 
work must be momentarily suspended owing to 
arrangements." 

Childish as these lines may look to the present g 
they produced a fortune of £2,000 a year to Dr. Ver 
years, and, but for the outbreak of the cholera in 
" Robert le Diable " was in the flush of its succe 
have produced another £1,000 per annum. At tha 
Veron had already been able to put aside ^24,oo< 
might have easily closed his theatre during thos 
months ; but, like Moliere, he asked himself what 
come of all those who were dependent upon him, an 
put aside anything ; so he made his savings into te 
intending to hold out as many months without aski 
any one. Five of the parcels went. At the beginn 
sixth month the cholera abated ; by the end it had % 
appeared. 

Those who would infer from this that Dr. Veron 
ferent to money, would make a great mistake. But 
not allow his love of it to get the upper hand, to com 
him and his conscience, to make him commit either 
est or a foolish act. By a foolish act he meant 
speculation. When the shares of the Northern Rai 
allotted, Dr. Veron owned the Constitutionnel ; 1 
were allotted to him, which at that moment represent 
profit of 60,000 francs, they being 400 francs above 
Veron made up his mind to realize there and the 
was already late ; the Bourse was closed, the stockbi 
finished business for the day. He, however, met o 
Boulevards, who gave him a check for 55,000 irai 
Bank of France, which could only be cashed next 1 
shares were left meanwhile in Dr. Veron's possessic 
minutes after the bargain was concluded Dr. Veron 
to his office. " I must have ready money for this, 
the transaction," he said. The stockbroker, by a 
two of his colleagues, managed to scrape together 50,1 
Dr. V£ron gave him a receipt in full, returned hon 
as he went the French version of " A bird in the hai 
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ly superstitious, and had fads. He 
to take a railway journey. It was 
e at that time, in the early days of loco- 
Victoria had held a similar objection, 
h his objection, invariably replied, 
t the Queen of England is less en- 
ugiuenea tnan any 01 you, and she will not enter a railway 
carriage." But one day the report spread that the queen had 
made a journey from Windsor to London by the " iron horse," 
I then Veron was sorely pressed. He had his answer 
dy. " The Queen of England has got a successor : the 
ran dynasty begins and ends with me. I must take care to 
ke it last as long as possible." He stuck to his text to the 
I of his life. 

)n no .consideration would V6ron have sat down" thirteen 
able. Once or twice, when the guests and host made up 
(number, his coachman's son was sent for, dressed, and 
ie presentable, and joined the party ; at others he politely 
uested two or three of us to go and dine at the Cafe de 
is, and to have the bill sent to him. We drew lots as to 
) was to go. 

t was through Dr. Veron that I became acquainted with 
ft of the operatic celebrities — Meyerbeer, Halevy, Auber, 
?rez, etc. ; for though he had abdicated his directorship 
;n or eight years before we met, he was perhaps a greater 
'er then in the lyrical world than at the date of his reign, 
t was at Dr. Veron's that I saw Mdlle. Taglionifor the first 
e — off the stage. It must have been in 1844, for she had 
been in Paris since 1840, when I had seen her dance at 
Opera. I had only seen her dance once before that in '36 
37, but I was altogether too young to judge then. I own 
I in 1840 I was somewhat disappointed, and my disappoint- 
it was shared by many, because some of my friends to 
im I communicated my impressions, told me that her three 
ts' absence had made a vast difference in her art. In '44 
<as still worse; her performances gave rise to many a 
eful epigram, for She herself invited comparison between 
ry and her decline, by dancing in one of her 
1 creations, " L'Ombre." Those most leniently 
)sed towards her thought what Alfred de Musset gracefully 
ssed when requested to write some verses in her album. 
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My disappointment with the ballerina was as nothing, how- 
ever, to my disappointment with the woman. I had been able 
to determine for myself before then that Marie Taglioni was 
by no means a good-looking woman. But I did not expect her 
to be so plain as she was. That, after all, was not her fault ; * 
but she might have tried to make amends for her lack of per- 
sonal charms by her amiability. She rarely attempted to do 
so, and never with Frenchmen. Her reception of them was 
freezing to a degree, and on the occasions — few and far be- 
tween — when she thawed, it was with Russians, Englishmen, 
or Viennese. Any male of the Latin races she held metaphori- 
cally as well as literally at arm's length. Of the gracefulness, 
so apparent on the stage, even in her decline, there was not a 
trace to be found in private life. One of her shoulders was 
higher than the other ; she limped slightly, and ; moreover, 
waddled like a duck. The pinched mouth was firmly set ; 
there was no smile on the colorless lips, and she replied to one's 
remarks in monosyllables. 

Truly she had suffered a cruel wrong at the hands of men — 
of one man, bien entendu ; nevertheless, the wonder to most 
people who knew her was not that Comte Gilbert de Voisins 
should have left her so soon after their marriage, but that he 
should have married her at all. " The fact was," said some 
one with whom I discussed the marriage . one day, " that De 
Voisins considered himself in honor bound to make that repa- 
ration, but I cannot conceive what possessed him to commit 
the error that made the reparation necessary." And I am 
bound to say that it was* not the utter lack of personal attrac- 
tions that made every one, men and women alike, indifferent 
to Taglioni. She was what the French call " une pimbe v che. ,> * 
" Am I not a good-natured woman ? " said Mdlle. Mars one 
day to Hoffmann, the blood-curdling novelist. " Mademoi- 
selle, you are the most amiable creature I know between the 
footlights and the cloth," he replied. No one could have paid 
Taglioni even such a left-handed compliment, for, if all I heard 
was true, she was not good-tempered either on or off the stage. 
Dr. Veron, who was really a very loyal friend, was very reti- 
cent about her character, and would never be drawn into r *v- 
elations. "You know the French proverb," he said once, wl en 
I pressed him very closely. " * On ne herite pas de ceux *~ ue 
Ton tue ;' and after all, she helped me to make my fortune.* 

That evening I was seated next to Mdlle. Taglioni at - Lti- 
ner, and when she discovered my nationality she unb~* a 

* The word " shrew " is the nearest equivalent. — Editor. 
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:ssert we were on comparatively 

dently very grateful recollections 

ui qct engagements in ^uiiuun, for it was the Only topic on 

which I could get her to talk on that occasion. Here is a 

little story I had from her own lips, and which shows the 

Scotch of the early thirties in quite a new light. It may have 

been known once, but has been probably forgotten by now, 

eicept by the " oldest inhabitant " of Perth. In 1832 or 1833 

—I will not vouch for the exact year, seeing that it is two 

score of years since the story was told to me — the season in 

London had been a fatiguing one for Taglioni. A ballet her 

father had composed for her, " Nathalie, ou la Laitiere 

Suisse," a very inane thing by all accounts, had met with 

:at success in London. The scene, however, had, as far as . 

:ould make out, been changed from Switzerland to Scotland, 

t of this I will not be certain. At the termination of her 

gagement Taglioni wanted rest, and she bethought herself 

recruit in the Highlands. After travelling hither and thither 

a little while, she arrived at Perth, and as a matter of course 

t down her name in the visitors' book of the hotel, then 

nt out to explore the sights of the town. Meanwhile the 

lort of her arrival had spread like wildfire, and on her re- 

ti to the hotel she found awaiting her a deputation from the 

ncipal inhabitants, with the request to honor them with a 

rformance. "The request was so graciously conveyed," 

d Taglioni, " that I could not but accept, though I took 

re to point out the difficulties af performing a ballet all by 

'self, seeing that there was neither a corps de ballet, a 

ile dancer, nor any one else to support me. All these ob- 

tions were overruled by their promise to provide all these 

the best way they could, and before I had time to consider 

: matter fully, I was taken off in a cab to inspect the theatre, 

:. Great heavens, what a stage and scenery! Still I had 

r en my promise, and, seeing their anxiety, would not go 

ck from it. I cannot tell where they got their personnel 

m. There was a director and a stage-manager, but as he 

1 not understand French, and as my English at that time 

5 even worse than it is now, we were obliged to communi- 

through an interpreter. His English must have been be- 

ering, to judge from the manager's blank looks when he 

:e to him, and his French was even more wonderful than 

^Jiglish. He was a German waiter from the hotel. 

evertheless, thanks to him, I managed to convey the 
-cidents of the plot of ' Nathalie ' to the manager, and 
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g the first act, the most complicated one, all went welL 
Lt the beginning of the second everything threatened to 
to a stand-still. I must tell you that my father hit upon the 
. idea of introducing a kind of dummy, or lay figure, on 
i the idiotic Nathalie lavishes all her caresses. The 

fellow, who is in love with Nathalie, contrives to take 
ummy's place ; consequently, in order to preserve some 
lance of truth, and not to make Nathalie appear more 
c than she is already, there ought to be a kind of likeness 
;en the dummy and the lover. I know not whether the 
preter had bee.n at fault, or whether in the hurry-scurry I 
orgotten all about the dummy, but a few minutes before 
ise of the curtain I discovered that there was no dummy. 
i must do the dummy,' I said to Pierre, my servant, ' and 
retend to carry you on.' Pierre nodded a silent assent, 
immediately began to don the costume, seeing which I 
:he curtain rang up, and went on to the stage. I was not 
comfortable, though, for I heard a violent altercation go- 
n behind the scenes, the cause of which I failed to guess, 
it dancing and dancing, getting near to the wings every 
and then, to ask whether Pierre was ready. He seemed 
: inordinately long in changing his dress, but the delay 
iwing to something far more serious than his careful prep- 
an for the part. Pierre had a pair of magnificent . 
ters, and the young fellow who enacted the lover had not 

r on his face. Pierre was ready to go on, when the man- 
noticed the difference. 'Stop I ' he shouted ; ' that won't 
Vou must have your whiskers taken off.' Pierre indig- 
y refused. The manager endeavored to persuade him 
ike the sacrifice, but in vain, until at last he had him held 

1 on a chair by two stalwart Scotchmen while the barber 
lis work. 

Ul this "had taken time, but the public did not grow im- 
nt. They would have been very difficult to please indeed 
;hey behaved otherwise, for I never danced to any audi- 
as I did to them. One of the few pleasant recollections 
/ life is that evening at Perth ; and, curiously enough, 
e, who is still with me, refers to it with great enthusiasm, 
Lthstanding the cavalier treatment inflicted upon him. ft 
lis first and last appearance on any stage." 
;re is another story Taglioni told me on a subsequ. it 
lion. I have often wondered since whether Macau ty 
i not have been pleased with it even more than I wa: 
"he St. Petersburg theatrical season of '34 — '25 h?' 1 ' ;n 
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particularly brilliant, and nowhere more so than at the Italian 
Opera. I came away laden with presents, among others one 
from the Czar — a magnificent necklet of very fine pearls. 
When the theatre closed at Lent, I was very anxious to get 
away, in spite of the inclement season, and notwithstanding 
the frequent warnings that the roads were not safe. When- 
ever the conversation turned on that topic, the name of Trisch- 
ka was sure to crop up ; he, in fact, was the leader of a for- 
midable band of highwaymen, compared with whose exploits 
those of all the others seemed to sink into insignificance. 
Trischka had been steward to Prince Paskiwiecz, and was 
spoken of as a very intelligent fellow. Nearly every one with 
whom I came in contact had seen him while he was still at 
St. Petersburg, and had a good word to say for him. His 
manners were reported to be perfect ; he spoke French and 
German very fairly ; and, most curious of all, he was an ex- 
cellent dancer. Some went even as far as to say that if he 
had adopted that profession, instead of scouring the highways, 
he would have made a fortune. By all accounts he never 
molested poor people, and the rich, whom' he laid under con- 
tribution, had never to complain of violent treatment either in 
words or deed — nay, more, he never took all they possessed 
from his victims ; he was content to share and share alike. 
But papa n'ecoutait pas de cet' oreille la; papa etait tres peu 
partageur : and, truth to tell, I was taking away a great deal 
of money from St. Petersburg — which was perhaps another 
reason why papa did not see the necessity of paying tithes to 
Trischka. If we had followed papa's advice, we should have 
either applied to the Czar for an armed escort, or else delayed 
our departure till the middle of the summer, though he failed 
to see that the loss of my engagements elsewhere would have 
amounted to a serious item also. But papa had got it into 
his head not to part with any of the splendid presents I had 
ceived; they were mostly jewels, and people who do not 
low papa can form no idea what they meant to him. How- 
rer, as we were plainly told that Trischka conducted his op- 
ations all the year round, that we were as likely to be at- 
:ed by him in summer as in winter, papa reluctantly 
le up his mind to go in the beginning of April. Papa 
rided himself with a pair of large pistols that would not 
e hurt a cat, and were the laughing-stock of all those who 
mipanied us for the first dozen miles on our journey ; for 
td made many friends, and they insisted on doing this. 
*"M two very roomy carriages. My father, my maid, two 
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German violinists, and myself were in the first ; the second 
contained our luggage. 

" At the first change of horses after Pskoff, the postmaster 
told us that Trischka and his band had been seen a few days 
previously on the road to Dunabourg ; at the same time, he 
seemed to think very lightly of the matter, and, addressing him- 
self particularly to me, opined that, with a little diplomacy on 
my part and a good deal of sang-froid, I might be let off very 
cheaply. All went well until the middle of next night, when all 
of a sudden, in the thick of a dense forest, our road was barred 
by a couple of horsemen, while a third opened the door of our 
carriage. It was Trischka himself. ' Mademoiselle Taglioni ? ' 
he said in very good German lifting his hat. ' I am Made- 
moiselle Taglioni,' I replied in French. ' I know,' he answered, 
with a deeper bow than before. ' I was told you were coming 
this way. I am sorry, mademoiselle, that I could not come to 
St. Petersburg to see you dance, but as chance has befriended 
me, I hope you will do me the honor to dance before me here.' 
' How can I dance here, in this road, monsieur ? ' I said be- 
seechingly. * Alas, mademoiselle, I have no drawing-room to 
offer you/ he replied, still as polite as ever. ' Nevertheless/ 
he continued, ' if you think it cannot be done, I shall be under 
the painful necessity of confiscating your carriages and luggage, 
and of sending you back on foot to the nearest post-town.' 
' But Monsieur,' I protested, * the road is ankle-deep in mud.' 
1 Truly/ he laughed, showing a beautiful set of teeth, ' but your 
weight won't make any difference ; besides, I dare say you have 
some rugs and cloths with you in the other carriage, and nay 
men will only be too pleased to spread them on the ground.' 

" Seeing that all my remonstrances would be in vain, I jumped 
out of the carriage. While the rugs were being laid down, my 
two companions, the violinists, tuned their instruments, and 
even papa was prevailed upon to come out, though he was sulky 
and never spoke a word. 

" I danced for about a quarter of an hour, and I honestly 
believe that I never had such an appreciative audience either 
before or afterwards. Then Trischka led me back to the car- 
riage, and simply lifting his hat, bade me adieu. ' I keep t^~ 
rugs, mademoiselle. I will never part with them,' he sa 
The last I saw of him, when our carriages were turning a be 
in the road, was a truly picturesque figure on horseback, wavi 
his hand." 

More than eight years elapsed before I met Taglioni aga 
and then she looked absolutely like an old woman, though - 
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was under fifty. It was at the Comte (afterwards Due) de 
Moray's, in '52, and if I remember rightly, almost immediately 
after his resignation as Minister of the Interior. Taglioni and 
Mdile. Rachel were the only women present. Just as we were 
sitting down to dinner, Comte Gilbert de Voisins came in, and 
took the next seat but one on my left which had been reserved 
for him. We were on friendly, though not on very intimate 
terms. - He was evidently not aware of the presence of his wife, 
for after a few minutes he asked his neighbor, pointing to her, 
"Who is this governess-looking old maid?" He told him. 
He showed neither surprise nor emotion ; but if an artist could 
have been found to sketch his face there, its perfect blank would 
have been more amusing than either. He seemed, as it were, 
to consult his recollections ; then he said, " Is it ? It may be, 
after all ; " and went on eating his dinner. His wife acted 
less diplomatically. She recognized him at once, and made a 
remark to her host in a sufficiently loud voice to be overheard, 
which was not in good taste, the more that De Morny, notwith- 
standing his many faults, was not the man to have invited both 
for the mere pleasure of playing a practical joke. In fact, I 
have always credited De Morny with the good intention of 
bringing about a reconciliation between the two ; but the affair 
was hopeless from the very beginning, after Taglioni's exhibition 
of temper. I am far from saying that Count Gilbert would 
have been more tractable if it had not occurred, but his spouse 
shut the door at once upon every further attempt in that di- 
rection. Nevertheless, whether but of sheer devilry or from a 
wish to be polite, he went up to her after dinner, accompanied 
by a friend, who introduced himself as formally as if he and she 
had never seen one another. It was at a moment when the 
Comte de Momy was out of the room, because I feel certain 
that he was already sorry then for what he had endeavored to do, 
and had washed his hands of the whole affair. Taglioni made 
a stately bow. " I am under the impression," she said, " that 
I have had the honor of meeting you before, about the year 
1832." With this she turned away. Let any playwright pro- 
duce that scene in a farcical or comedy form, and I am sure 
t three-fourths of his audience would scout it as too exag- 
ited, and yet every incident of it is absolutely true. 
imong my most pleasant recollections of those days is that 
nected with Von Flotow, the future composer of " Martha." 
ppearance he was altogether unlike the traditional musician ; 
ooked more like a stalwart officer of dragoons. Though of 
'■ -runn, and with a very wealthy father, there was a time 
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when he had a hard struggle for existence. Count von Flotow, 
his father, and an old officer of Blucher, was nearly as much 
opposed to his son becoming a musician as Frederick the Great's. 
Nevertheless, at the instance of Flotow's mother, he was sent 
to Paris at the age of sixteen, and entered the Conservatoire, 
then under the direction of Reicha. His term of apprenticeship 
,was not to extend beyond two years, " for," said the count, 
"it does not take longer for the rawest recruit to become a 
good soldier." " That will give you a fair idea," remarked Von 
Flotow to me afterwards, " how much he understood about it. 
He had an ill-disguised contempt for any music which did not 
come up to his ideal. His ideal was that performed by the 
drum, the fife, and the bugle. And the very fact of Germany 
ringing a few years later with the names of Meyerbeer and 
Hal6vy made matters worse instead of mending them. His 
feudal pride would not allow of his son's entering a profession 
the foremost ranks of which were occupied by Jews. * Music/ 
he said, 'was good enough for bankers' sons and the like,' and 
he considered that Weber had cast a slur upon his family by 
adopting it." 

The two years grudgingly allowed by Count von Flotow for 
his son's musical education were interrupted by the revolution 
of 1830, and the young fellow had to return home before he 
was eighteen, because, in his father's opinion, " he had not 
given a sign of becoming a great musician ; " in other words, 
he had not written an opera or anything else which had at- 
tracted public notice, However, towards the beginning of 1 83 1 , 
the count took his son to Paris once more; "and though 
Meyerbeer nor Hatevy were not so famous then as they were 
destined to become within the next three years, their names 
were already sufficiently well known to have made an introduc- 
tion valuable. It would not have been difficult to obtain such. 
My father would hot hear of it. * I will not have my son in- 
debted for anything to a Jew,' he said ; and I am only quoting 
this instance of prejudice to you because it was not an individ- 
ual but a typical one among my father's social equals. The 
remark about ' his son's entering a profession in which two 
Jews had carried off the highest prizes' is of a much later d 
Consequently we landed in Paris, provided with letters of 
troduction to M. de Saint-Georges.* Clever, accomplish , 
refined as was M. de Saint-Georges, he was scarcely the aut 1 

* Jules-Henri de Saint-Georges, one of the most fertile librettists of the time, th< 
ciple collaborateur of Scribe, and best known in England as the author of the b \ 

Balfe's " Bohemiam Girl."— Editor. 
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ity a father with serious intentions 'about his son's musical 
career would have consulted; he was a charming, skilful libret- 
tist and dramatist, a thorough man of the world in the best sense 
of the word, but absolutely incapable of judging the higher 
qualities of the composer. Nevertheless, I owe him much ; 
but for him I should have been dragged back to Germany there 
and then ; but for him I should have been compelled to go back 
to Germany five years later, or starved in the streets of Paris. 

" My father's interview with M. de Saint-Georges, and my 
first introduction to him," said Flotow on another occasion, 
" were perhaps the most comical scenes ever . enacted off the 
stage. You know my old friend, and have been to his rooms, 
so I need not describe him nor his surroundings to you. You 
have never seen my father ; but to give you an idea of what he 
was like, I may tell you that he was an enlarged editidn of 
myself. A bold rider, a soldier and a sportsman, fairly well 
educated, but upon the whole a very rough diamond, and, I am 
afraid, with a corresponding contempt for the elegant and 
artistic side of Paris life. You may, therefore, picture to your- 
self the difference between the two men — M. de Saint-Georges 
in a beautiful silk dressing-gown and red morocco slippers, 
sipping chocolate from a dainty porcelain cup ; my father, who, 
contrary to German custom, had always refused to don that 
comfortable garment, and who, to my knowledge, had never 
in his life tasted chocolate. For the moment I thought that 
everything was lost. I was mistaken. 

"' Monsieur/ said my father in French, which absolutely 
creaked with the rust of age, ' I have come to ask your advice 
and a favor besides. My son desires to become a musician. 
Is it possible ? ' 

" * There is no reason why he should not be,' replied M. de 
Saint-Georges, * provided he has a vocation.' 

" * Vocation may mean obstinacy,' remarked my father. 
* But let us suppose the reverse — that obstinacy means voca- 
tion ; how long would it take him to prove that he has talent ? ' 

" ' It is difficult to say — five years at least.' 

" * And two ' he has already spent at the Conservatoire will 

.e seven. I hope he will not be like Jacob, who, after that 

od Qf waiting, found that they had given him the wrong 

dess ! ' growled my father, who could be grimly humorous 

a he liked. ' Five years more be it, then, but not a single 

longer, tf by that time he has not made his mark, I with- 

r his allowance. I thank you for your advice ; and now I 

— , * a favor. Will you kindly supply my place — that is, 
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keep an eye upon him, and do the best you can for him ? 
Remember, he is but twenty. It is hard enough that I cannot 
make a soldier of him ; from what I have heard and from what 
I can see, you will prevent him from becoming less than a 
gentleman.' 

" M. de Saint-Georges was visibly moved. ' Let me hear 
what he can do,' he said, * and then I wiH tell you.' 

" I sat down to the piano for more than an hour. 

" ' I will see that your son becomes a good musician, M. le 
Comte,' said M. de Saint-Georges. 

" Next morning my father went back to Germany. Nothing 
would induce him to stay a single day. He said the atmos- 
phere of Paris was vitiated. 

" I need not tell you that M. de Saint-Georges kept his word 
as far. as he was able ; he kept it even more rigorously than my 
father had bargained for, because when, exactly on the last 
day of the stipulated five years, I received a letter demanding 
my immediate return, and informing me that my father's banker 
had instructions to stop all further supplies, M. de Saint- 
Georges bade me stay. 

" ' I promised to make a musician of you, and I have kept 
my word. But between a musician and an acknowledged 
musician there is a difference. I say stay ! ' he exclaimed. 

" ' How am I to stay without money ? ' 

" ' You'll earn some.' 

"'How?' 

" ' By giving piano-lessons, like many a poor artist has done 
before you.' 

" I followed his advice, and am none the worse for the few 
years of hardships. The contrast between my own poverty 
and my wealthy surroundings was sufficiently curious during 
that time, and never more so than on the night when my name 
really became known to the general public. I am alluding to 
the first performance of ' Le Due de Guise/ which, as you may 
remember, was given in aid of the distressed Poles, and sung 
throughout by amateurs. The receipts amounted to thirty 
thousand francs, and the ladies of the chorus had something 
between ten and twelve millions of francs of diamonds in thp*~ 
hair and round their throats. All my earthly possessions 
money consisted of six francs thirty-five centimes." 

I was not at the Th&itre de la Renaissance that night, b 
two or three years previously I had heard the first ope 
Flotow ever wrote, at the Hotel Castellane. I never he? 
" Rob Roy " since ; and, curiously enough, many years aft 
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wards I inquired of Lord Granville, who sat next to me on 
that evening in 1838, whether he had. He shook his head 
negatively. " It is a great pity," he said, " for the music is 
very beautiful." And I believe that Lord Granville is a very 
good judge. 

The Hotel Castellane, or " La Maison du Mouleur," as it 
was called by the general public on account of the great number 
of scantily attired mythological deities with which its facade 
was decorated, was one of the few houses where, during the 
reign of Louis- Philippe, the discussion of political and dynastic 
differences was absolutely left in abeyance. The scent of party 
Strife — I had almost said miasma — hung over all the other 
salons, notably those of the Princess de Lieven, Madame 
Thiers, and Madame de Girardin, and even those of Madame 
Le Hon and Victor Hugo were not free from it. Men like my- 
self, and especially young men, who instinctively guessed the 
hollowness of all this — who, moreover, had not the genius to 
become political leaders and not sufficient enthusiasm to 
become followers — avoided them ; consequently their descrip- 
tion will find little or no place in these notes. The little I saw 
jf Princesse de Lieven at the Tuileries and elsewhere produced 
no wish to see more. Thiers was more interesting from a 
social and artistic point of view, but it was only on very rare 
occasions that he consented to doff his political armor, albeit 
that he did not wear the latter with unchanging dignity. Ma- 
dame Thiers was an uninteresting woman, and only the 
" feeder " to her husband, to use a theatrical phrase. Madame 
Le Hon was exceedingly beautiful, exceedingly selfish, and, if 
anything, too amiable. The absence of all serious mental 
qualities was cleverly disguised by the mask of a grande dame ; 
but I doubt whether it was anything else but a mask. Ma- 
dame Delphine de Girardin, on the other hand, was endowed 
with uncommon literary, poetical, and intellectual gifts ; but I 
have always considered it doubtful whether even the Nine 
Muses, rolled into one, would be bearable for any length of 
time^ As for Victor Hugo, no man not blessed with an ex- 
traordinary bump of veneration would have gone more than 
ice to his soirees. The permanent entertainment there con- 
ited of a modem version of the " perpetual adoration," and 
nothing else, because, to judge by my few experiences, his 
ests were never offered anvthing to eat or to drink. As a 
;-off, the furniture and appointments of his apartments were 
ire artistic than those of most of his contemporaries ; but 
1 -v Sharp, has left it ou record that "mouton aux navets," 
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ip in priceless china and crested silver, is after all but 
n aux navets," and at Hugo's even that homely fare 
iting. 

ig the few really good salons were those of the ambas- 
sf the Two Sicilies, of England, and of Austria. The 
two were in the Faubourg Saint-Honore, the latter in 
ibourg Saint-Germain, The soirees of the Due de 
ibriola were very animated ; there was a great deal of 
I cannot say the same of those of Lord and Lady 
e, albeit that both the host and hostess did the honors 
irming and truly patrician grace and hospitality. But 
;lish guests would not throw off their habitual reserve, 
French in the end imitated the manner of the latter, in 
:e, probably, to Lord and Lady Granville, who were not 
sased at this sincerest form of French flattery of their 
nen. 

: was no such restraint at Count Apponyi's, in the 
■g Saint-Germain, the only house where the old French 
! mustered in force. The latter virtually felt themselves 
own ground, for the host was known to have not much 
iy with parvenus, even titled ones, though the titlt., 
n gained on the battle-field. Had he not during the 
ig reign ruthlessly stripped Soult and Marmont, and 
izen other dukes of the first empire, by giving instruc- 
his servants to announce them by their family names ? 
lently, flirtation b. la Marivaux, courtly galanterie a la 
!V., sprightly and witty conversation, "minueting" a 
eau, was the order of the day as well as of the night 
i the dejeuner dansant was a frequent feature of the 
iment. No one was afraid of being mistaken for a 
- anobli ; the only one admitted on a footing of intimacy 
; simple name of Hope. 

theless, it must not be thought that the entertainments, 
the three embassies, partook of anything like the splcn- 
oticeable during the second empire. The refreshments 
■e partook of a simple character ; ices and cake, and 
m but by no means strong tea, formed the staple of 
Of course there were exceptions, such as, for instanr- 
bove-named houses, and at Mrs. Tudor's, Mrs. Locke 
ountcss Lamoyloff's ; but the era of flowing rivers 
jne, snacks that were like banquets, and banquets ti 
t unlike orgies, had not as yet dawned. And, woi 
in a great many salons the era of mahogany a 
velvet was in full swing, while the era of white-and-'" 
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walls, which were frequently neither white nor gold, was 
dying a very lingering death. The Hotel Castellane was a 
welcome exception to this, and politics were rigorously tabooed, 
the reading of long-winded poems was interdicted. Politicians 
were simply reminded that the adjacent Elys^e-Bourbon, or 
even the Hotel Pontalba, might still contain sufficiently lively 
ghosts to discuss such all-important matters with them;* 
■poets who fancied they had something to say worth hearing, 
were invited to have it said for them from behind the footlights 
by rival companies of amateurs, each of which in many re- 
spects need not have feared comparison with the professional 
one of the Com^die-Frangaise. Amateur theatricals were, 
therefore, the principal feature of the entertainments at the 
Hotel Castellane ; but there were " off nights " to the full as 
brilliant as the others. There was neither acting nor dancing 
on such occasions, the latter amusement being rarely indulged 
in, except at the grand balls which often followed one another 
in rapid succession. 

I have said rival companies, but only the two permanent 
ones came under that denomination ; the others were what we 
should t§rm " scratch companies," got together for one or two 
performances of a special work, generally a musical one, as in 
the lease of Flotow's " Rob Roy " and "Alice." They vied in 
talent with the regular troupes presided over respectively by 
Madame Sophie Gay, the mother of Madame Emile de Girar- 
din, and the Duchesne d'Abrantfes. Each confined itself to the 
interpretation of the works of its manageress, who on such even- 
ings did the honors, or of those whom the manageress favored 
with her protection. The heavens might fall rather than that 
an actor or actress*of Madame Gay's company should act with 
Madame d' Abrantfes, and vice versd. Seeing that neither man- 
ageress had introduced the system of " under-studies," disap- 
pointments were frequent, for unless a member of the Com^die- 
Fran£aise could be found tp take up the part at a moment's 
notice, the performance had necessarily to be postponed, the 
amateurs refusing to act with any but the best. Such preten- 
sions mav at the first blush seem exaggerated ; they were justi- 
i in this instance, the amateurs being acknowledged to be 
1 equals of the professionals by every unbiassed critic. In 

Fhe Elysee-Bourbon, which was the official residence of Louis-Napoleon during his 
I iencv of the second republic, was almost untenanted during the reign of Louis-Philippe. 

5 Hotel Pontalba was partly built on the site of the former mansion of M. de Morfon- 
t a staunch royalist, who, curiously enough, had married the daughter of Le Peletier de 
5 'Fargeau, die member of the Convention who had voted the death of Louis XVI., and 
i limsetf fell by the hand of an assassin. Mdlle. le Peletier Saint- Fargeau was called^ 
• " *- H Nation."— Editor. 
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fact, several ladies among the aiv,vmo w«~ ^^.uu»„ ; ™ 
the stage," notably Mdlles. Davenay and Mademoiselle de 
Lagrange. The latter became a very bright star in the oper- 
atic firmament, though she was hidden to the musical world at 
large by her permanent stay in Russia. St. Petersburg has 
ever been a formidable competitor of Paris for securing the 
best histrionic and lyrical talent. Madame Arnould-Plessy, 
Bressant, Dupuis, and later on M. Worms, deserted their native 
scenes for the more remunerative, though perhaps really less 
artistic, triumphs of the theatre Saint-Michel ; and when they 
returned, the delicate bloom that had made their art so delight- 
ful was virtually gone. " C'e"tait de l'art Francais a la sauce 
Tartare," said some one who was no mean judge. 

The Comte Jules de Castellane, though fully equal, and in 
many respects superior, in birth to those who professed to 
sneer at the younger branch of the Bourbons, declined to be 
guided by these opponents of the new dynasty in their social 
crusade against the adherents to the latter ; consequently *h«* 
company was perhaps not always so select as it might hi 
been, and many amusing incidents and piquantes adventu 
were the result. He put a stop to these, however,, when 
discovered that his hospitality was being abused, and that 
vitations given to strangers, at the request of some of 
familiars, had been paid for in kind, if not in coin. 

As a rule, though, the company was far less addicted 
scandal-mongering and causing scandal than similarly ci 
posed " sets " during the subsequent reign. They were 
averse to playing practical jokes, especially upon those \ 
made themselves somewhat too conspicuous by thieir eccen- 
tricities. Lord Brougham, who was an assiduous guest at 
the Hotel Castellane during his frequent visits to Paris, was 
often selected as their victim. He, as it were, provoked the 
tricks played upon him by his would-be Don-Juanesque be- 
havior, and by the many opportunities he lost of holding his 
tongue — in French. He absolutely murdered the language of 
Moliere. His worthy successor in that respect was Lady Nor- 
manby, who, as some one said, " Not only murdered the 
tongue, but tortured it besides." The latter, however, ne 
lost her dignity amidst the most mirth-compelling blunder? 
her part, while the English statesman was often very near en 
ing the buffoon, and was once almost induced to accept a i 
in a vaudeville, in which his execrable French would no do 
have been highly diverting to the audience, but would scan 
have been in keeping with the position he occupied o- 
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lannel. " Quant a Lord Brougham," said 
man, quoting Shakespeare in French," il n'y 
1 entre le sublime et le ridicule. C'est le 
pas de Calais, et il le traverse trop souvent." 

In 1842, when the Comte Jules de Castellane married Mdlle. 
de Villontroys, whose mother had married General Rappand 
been divorced from him, a certain change came over the spirit 
of the house ; the entertainments were as brilliant as ever, but 
the two rival manageresses had to abdicate their sway, and the 
social status of the guests was subjected to a severer test. 
The new dispensation did not ostracize the purely artistic 
element, but, as the comtesse tersely put it, " dorfmavanr, jene 
recevrai que ceux qui ont de l'art ou des armoiries." She 
Strictly kept her word, even during the first years of the Second 
"Empire, when pedigrees were a ticklish thing to inquire 
nto. 

I have unwittingly drifted away from M. de Saint- 
jeorges, who, to say the least, was a curious figure in 
utistic and litefary Paris during the reigns of Louis-Philippe 
ind his. successor. He was quite as fertile as Scribe, and 
nanyof his plots are as ingeniously conceived and worked out 
is the latter's, but he suffered both in reputation and purse 
rom the restless activity and pushing character of the libret- 
ist of " Robert le Diable." Like those of Rivarol,* M. Saint- 
jeorges' claims to be of noble descent were somewhat con- 
ested, albeit that, unlike the eighteenth-century pamphleteer, 
le never obtruded them ; but there could be no doubt about 
lis being a gentleman. He was utterly different in every 
espect from his rival. Scribe was not only eaten up with 
'anity, but grasping to a degree ; he had dramatic instinct, 
)ut not the least vestige of literary refinement. M. de Saint- 
jeorges, on the contrary, was exceedingly modest, very indif- 
erent to money matters, charitable and obliging in a quiet 
ray, and though perhaps not inferior in stage-craft, very ele- 
gant in his diction. When he liked, he could write verses and 
lialogue which often reminded one of Molifere. It was not the 
raly trait he had in common with the great playwright. Mo- 
iere is said to have consulted his housekeeper, Laforet, with 
ird to his productions ; M. de Saint-Georges was known to 
he same — with this difference, however, that he did not 
tys attend to Marguerite's suggestions, in which case 
guente grew wroth, especially if the piece turned out to 
success, in spite of her predictions of failure. On such 

• One of the great wits oflthe Revolution "—Editor. 
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occasions the popular approval scarcely compensated M. de 
Saint-Georges for his discomforts at home ; for though Mar- 
guerite was an admirable manager at all times — when she 
liked, though there was no bachelor more carefully looked after 
# than the author of "La Fille du Regiment," he had now and 
then to bear the brunt of Marguerite's temper when the pub- 
lic's verdict did not agree with hers. 

If under such circumstances M. de Saint-Georges ventured 
to give a dinner, the viands were sure to be cold, the Bordeaux 
iced, and the Champagne lukewarm. M. de Saint-Georges, 
who, notwithstanding his courtly manners, was candor itself, 
never failed to state the reasons of his discomfiture as a host 
to his guests. "Que voulez vous, mes amis, la piece n'a pas 
phi a Marguerite et le diner s'en ressent. Si je lui faisais une 
observation, elle me repondrait comme elle m'a repondu d6]k 
maintes fois. Le diner etait mauvais, yous dites ? C'est pos- 
sible, il etait assez bien pour ceux qui ont eu le bon gout 
d'applaudir votre piece hier-au-soir." Because Mdlle. Mar- 
guerite had a seat in the upper boxes reserved for her at all 
the first representations of her master's pieces. She did not 
always avail herself of the privilege at the Opera, but she never 
missed a first night at the Opera-Comique. I have quoted 
textually the words of- M. de Saint-Georges on the morrow of the 
premiere of " Giselle," a ballet in two acts, written in collabo- 
ration with Theophile Gautier. " ' Giselle ' had been a great 
success ; Marguerite had predicted a failure ; hence we had a 
remarkably bad dinner." 

I had had many opportunities of seeing Marguerite, and 
often wondered at the secret of the tyranny she exercised. 
She was not handsome — scarcely comely ; she was not even 
as smart in her appearance as dozens of servants I have seen, " 
and her mental attainments, as far as I could judge, were not 
above those of her own class. One can understand a Turner, 
a Jean Jacques Rousseau, submitting to the influence of such 
a low-born companion, because, after all, they, though men of 
genius, sprang from the people, and may have felt awkward, 
ill at ease, in the society of well-bred men and women, espe- 
cially of women. Beranger sometimes gave me that idea. 
But, as I have already said, no one could mistake M. de Sain' 
Georges for anything but a well-bred man. Notwithstandin 
his little affectations, his inordinate love of scents, his sonn 
what effeminate surroundings, good breeding was patent i 
every sentence, at every movement. He was not a genii 
certainly not, but the above remarks hold good of a man y 
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HAPTER V. 

he Boulevards " meant to mo; 
nothing more than the space between the present opt 
the Rue Drouot But the Credit Lyonnais and other i 
buildings which have been erected since were not as IB 
dreamt of ; if I remember rightly, the site of that bai 
occupied by two or three " Chinese Baths." I suppc 
process of steaming and cleansing the human body wa; 
thing analogous to that practised in our Turkish bath; 
am unable to say from experience, having never been 
and, curious to relate, most of my'familiars were in a 
state of ignorance. We rarely crossed to that side 
boulevard except to go and dine at the Cafe* Anglais, 
comer of the Rue Lafitte, opposite the Maison d'Or, w 
favorite tobacconist's, and the cigars we used to get thei 
vastly superior to those we get at present in Paris at fiv 
the cost. The assistant who served us was a splendid 
lire. Alfred de Musset became so enamored of her i 
one time his familiars apprehended an " imprudence 
part" Of course, they were afraid he would marry her 
In those days most of our journeys in the interior of \ 
had still to be made by the mails of Lafitte-Caillard, a; 
people these conveyances brought up from the province 
almost as great objects of curiosity to us as we must ha\ 
to them. It was the third lustre of Louis-Philippe's 
" God," according to the coinage, "protected France 
when the Almighty seemed somewhat tired of the task 
and Guizot- alternately stepped in to do the safegu 
Parliament resounded with the eloquence of orators v 
almost forgotten by now, except by students of history : 
Genoude was clamoring for universal suffrage ; M. c 
menin, under the nam de plume of*'Timon," was the f 
: pamphleteer ; the papers indulged in vituperation 
another, compared to which the amenities of th 
answill editors were compliments. Grocers and < 
;cted to the participation of M. de Lamartine in the 
'tate. The Figaro of those days went by the title 
•Satan, and, though extensively read, had the g 
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difficulty in making both ends meet. In ore 
lot of the working man, there was a gratuito 
sausages once a year on the king's fSte-ds 
rendezvous of provincial and metropolitan 
engagement was not at the Cafe" de Suede 
Montmartre, but under the trees at the Pah 
rick Lemaitre went to confession and to m 
" created " a new role. The Legitimists ct 
their aristocratic seclusion, and to breathe 
the bourgeoisie and proletarians of the Bouli 
see him play. The Government altered tht 
Goubeaux's drama " Les Pontons Anglais 
tons," short, and made the authors chang< 
England to Spain. Alexandre Dumas ch; 
flung his money right and left ; while the othe 
country estates, and produced as many as tw 
(eight more than he had contracted for). Th 
went in uniform and in companies to shoot 1 
on the Plaine Saint-Denis, and swaggered ah 
vards, ogling the women. Vidocq kept a ] 
the Passage Vivienne, and made more mone 
or catching unfaithful husbands than by 
Bougival, Asnieres and Joinville-le-Pont \ 
riparian resorts. The plaster elephant on th 
title was crumbling to pieces. The sentinu 
Madame Loisa Puget proved the delight of 
family, while the chorus to every popular s 
larifta, fla, fla, fla." 

Best of all, from the working man's point 
low price of bread and wine ; the latter coul 
sous the litre in the wine-shops. He, the i 
made excursions with his wife and childre 
well at Grenelle ; and if stranded perchano 
Elysees, stood lost in admiration at the t 
ponies to match, driven by Theophile Gau 
off wearing the crimson waistcoats wherewil 
he hoped to annoy the bourgeois, though he 
at him by word of mouth" and with his p 
singular in that respect. Among his set, 
bourgeois was ingrained; it found consta 
things. Nestor Roqueplan wore jackboots : 
slippers, because the latter chaussure was 
shopkeeper. Gavarni published the most biti 
against him. Here is one, A dissipated 
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tost, contemptuously stai 

t for his Sunday walk wi 
hort clay pipe, and some o 
sen the wind and the be 
" says the latter conte 
ulez, pas Spicier," is the a 
. Thiers happened to be 
position and tiieir journa 
f organizing little gather 
lie. Thiers, the sister of 

establishment was at the 
ind a sign-board informed 

was invariably an accou 
day's papers — of course, 
n to be the most wretche 
per, and yet he was vc 
ed Mdlle. Thiers," wrot 
se delicious pheasants s' 
ther's bagging. The lad) 

le President du Conse 

e'tablissement ; a quOF b 
che 1 que lui et au mfime e: 
t payer un benefice, parce 
istunpeu le de'f aut de notr 
mercurial as was M. Thiei 
d even more so at that 
the French liked the latter 

'nrichissez-vous," and was 
icoffed at the advice, and 
npelling his sister to eai 
ibered that at the time th 
the souls of all classes of 
that the race for wealth '. 
s, and that not every stocl 
late the vast financial trai 
liter lived, in those - days, 
tree separate mansions, a 
■wn into one, and are at 
>iness purposes. The I 
■atively quiet street. Tl 
: strip of Boulevards I hs 
Le Peletier and the gall' 
h owed the preference ov< 
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res to the immediate vicinity of the Opera, which 

itage in the last-named street, but was by no means 
monumental. Its architect, Debret, had to run the 
every kind of satire for many a year after its erec- 
itterest and most scathing of all was that, perhaps, 
alist, who wrote one day that, a provincial having 
the way to the grand opera, he had been obliged to 
'urn down the street, and it is the first large gateway 
ht." 

he building itself was unimposing, the company 
round its entrance consisted generally of half a 
whose names were then already household words 
cal world — Auber, Halevy, Rossini and Meyerbeer, 
i, Adam. Now and then, though rarely together, 
e names will frequently reappear in these notes. 
ittractions, though, of the Rue Le Peletier were the 
lian restaurant of Paolo Broggi, patronized by a 
! singers, the favorite haunt of Mario, in the be- 
his career, and l'Estaminet du Divan, which from 
:ry simple cafe - indeed, developed into a kind of 
rary club under the auspices of a number of budding 
ers, journalists, and the like, whose modest purses 
nial to the charges of the Cafe' Riche and Tortoni, 
id gradually driven all more prosaic customers away, 
was one of the few habitues who had no literary as- 
fho did not cast longing looks to the inner portals 
js of the National, the bigwigs of which— -Armand 
iron Dome's, Gerard de Nerval, and, others — -some- 
: their appearance there, though their restaurant in 
'as. the Cafe Hardi. The Estaminet du Divan, 
retended to a much more literary atmosphere than 
cent establishment on the boulevard itself. It is a 
:t that the waiters in the former would ask, in the 
;tful way imaginable, " Does monsieur want Sue's or 
uilleton with his cafe ? " Not once but a dozen 
F e heard the proprietor draw attention to a reraark- 
. Major Fraser, though he never dined there, spent 
two daily in the Estaminet du Divan to read the 
'e was a great favorite with every one, though non 
anything about his antecedents. In spite of h : 
me, he was decidedly not English, though he spol 
ge. He was one of the best-dressed men of tJ 
. by a well-dressed man I do not mean one li! 
generally wore a tight-fitting, short-skirted bl 
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frock-coat, gray trousers, of a shape which since then we have 
defined as "pegtops," but the fashion of which was borrowed 
from the Cossacks. They are still worn by some French 
officers in cavalry regiments, notably crack cavalry regiments. 
Major Fraser might have fitly borrowed Piron's epitaph for 
himself : " Je ne suis rien, pas m£me Acade'micien." He was 
a bachelor. He never alluded to his parentage. He lived by 
himself, in an entresol at the corner of the RueLafltte and the 
Boulevard des Italiens. He was always flush of money, though 
the sources of his income were a mystery to every one. He 
certainly did not live by gambling, as has been suggested since ; 
for those who knew him best did not remember having seen 
him touch a card. 

I have always had an idea, though I can give no reason for 
it, that Major Fraser was the illegitimate son of some exalted 
personage, and that the solution of the mystery surrounding 
him might be found in the records of the scandals and intrigues 
at the courts of Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. of Spain. The 
foreign " soldiers of fortune" who rose to high posts, though 
hot to the highest like Richards and O'Reilly, were not all of 
Irish origin. But the man himself was so pleasant in his in- 
tercourse, so uniformly gentle and ready to oblige, that no one 
cared to lift a veil which he was so evidently anxious not to 
have disturbed. I only remember his getting out of temper 
once, namely, when L£on Gozlan, in a comedy of his, intro- 
duced a major who had three crosses. The first had been 
given to him because he had not one, the second because he 
had already one, and the third because all good things consist 
of three. Then Major Fraser sent his seconds to the play- 
wright; the former effected a reconciliation, the more that 
Gozlan pledged his word that an allusion to the major was 
farthest from his thoughts. It afterwards leaked out that our 
irrepressible Alexandre Dumas had been the involuntary cause 
of all the mischief. One day, while he was talking to Gozlan, 
one of his secretaries came in and told him that a particular 
bugbear of his, and a great nonentity to boot, had got the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 
"Grand Dieu," exclaimed Gozlan, "pourquoi lui a-t-on 

ne* cette croix ? " 

Vous ne savez pas ? " said* Alexandre, looking very wise, 

: he had some important state-secret to reveal. 

Assurement, je ne le sais pas," quoth Gozlan, " ni vous 

plus." 

*h. par exemple, moi, je le sais." 
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" H6 bien, dites alors." 

"Onluiadonne'la croix parceque il n'en avait pas." 

It was the most childish of all tricks, but Gozlan laughed 
at it, and, when he wrote his piece, remembered it. He am- 
plified the very small joke, and, on the first night of his play, 
the house went into convulsions over it. 

Major Fraser's kindness and gentleness extended to all men — 
except to professional politicians, and those, from the highest 
to the lowest, he detested and despised. He rarely spoke on 
the subject of politics, but when he did every one sat listening 
with the raptest attention ; for he was a perfect mine of facts, 
which he marshalled with consummate ability in order to show 
that government by party was of all idiotic institutions the most 
idiotic. But his knowledge of political history was as nothing 
to his familiarity with the social institutions of every civilized 
country and of every period. Curiously enough, the whole of 
his library in his own apartment did not exceed two or three 
scores of volumes. His memory was something prodigious, 
and even men like Dumas and Balzac confessed themselves his 
inferiors in that respect. The mere mention of the most trifling 
subject sufficed to set it in motion, and listeners were treated 
to a " magazine article worth fifty centimes la ligne au moins," 
as Pumas put it. But the major could never be induced to 
write one. Strange to say, he often used to hint that his was 
no mere book-knowledge. " Of course, it is perfectly ridicu- 
lous," he remarked with a strange smile, " but every now and 
again I feel as if all this did not come to me through reading, 
but from personal experience. At times I become almost con- 
vinced that I lived with Nero, that I knew Dante personally, 
and so forth." 

When Major Fraser died, not a single letter was found in his 
apartment giving a clue to his antecedents. Merely a file of 
receipts, and a scrap of paper attached to one — the receipt of 
the funeral company for his grave, and expenses of his burial. 
The memorandum gave instructions to advertise his demise for 
a week in the yournal des DS&dts, the money for which would be 
found in the drawer of his dressing-table. His clothes and 
furniture were to be sold, and the proceeds to be given to ' * * 
Paris poor. " I do not charge any one with this partici r 
duty," the document went on ; "I have so many friends, ev r 
one of whom will be ready to carry out my last wishes." 

Another " mystery," though far less interesting than M: 
Fraser, was the Persian gentleman whom one met everywh , 
at the Opera, at the Bois de Boulogne, at the concerts ~ x j 
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ough invariably polite and smiling, he 
For ten years, the occupant of the 
Ipera had never heard him utter a syl- 
a long white silk petticoat, a splendidly 
hat, and a conical Astrakan cap. He 
though every one knew where he lived, 
a, no one had ever set foot in his apart- 
rourse, all sorts of legends were current 
to some, he had occupied a high posi- 
tion in his own country, from which he had voluntarily exiled 
himself, owing to his detestation of Eastern habits ; according 
to others, he was simply a dealer in Indian shawls, who had 
made a fortune. A third group, the spiteful ones, maintained 
that he sold dates and pastilles, and that the reason why he 
did not speak was because he was dumb, though not deaf. He 
died during the Second Empire, very much respected in the 
neighborhood, for he had been very charitable. 

Towards the middle of the forties the Passage de 1'Ope'ra 
, began to lose some of its prestige as a lounge. The outside 
stockjobbers, whom the police had driven from the Boulevards 
and tie steps of Tortoni, migrated thither, and the galleries 
that had resounded with the sweet warblings — in a very low 
key — of the clients of Bernard Latte, the publisher of Doni- 
zetti's operas, were made hideous and unbearable with the 
S string and bellowing of the money-spinners. Bernard Latte 
mself was at last compelled to migrate. 
In the house the ground-floor of which was occupied by 
Tortoni, and which was far different in aspect from what it is 
now, lived Louis Blanc. Toward nine in the morning he came 
down for his cup of cafe* au lait. It was the first cup of coffee 
of the day served in the establishment. I was never on terms 
of intimacy with Blanc, and least of all then, for I shared with 
Major Fraser a dislike to politic-mongers, and, rightly or 
wrongly, I have always considered the author of " L'Histoire 
de Dix Ans " as such. Though Louis Blanc was three or four 
and thirty then, he looked like a boy of seventeen — a fact not 
altogether owing to his diminutive stature, though he was One 
of the smallest men, if not the smallest man, I ever saw. Of 
arse I mean a man not absolutely a dwarf. I have been 
•tired, however, that he was a giant compared to Don Mar- 
nz Gar ay, Diike of Altamira and Marquis of Astorga, a 
tnish statesman, who died about the early part of the 
nties. These notes do not extend beyond the fall of the 
"mune, and it was only after that event that I met M. Blanc 
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once or twice in his old haunts. Hence my few recollections 
of him had better be jotted down here. They are not impor- 
tant. .The man, though but sixty, and apparently not in bad 
health, looked dhillusionnk. They were, no doubt, the most 
trying years to the Third Republic, but M. Blanc must have 
perceived well enough that, granting all the existing difficulties, 
the men at the head of affairs were not the Republicans of his 
dreams. He had, moreover, suffered severe losses ; all his 
important documents, such as the correspondence between him 
an4 George Sand and Louis-Napoleon, while the latter was at 
Ham, and other equally valuable matter, had been destroyed 
at the fire of the Northern Goods Station at La Villette, a fire 
kindled by the Communists. He was dressed almost in the 
fashion of the forties, a wide-skirted, long, brown frock-coat, a 
shirt innocent of starch, and a broad-brimmed hat. A few 
years later, he founded a paper, E Hotntne-Libre, the offices of 
which were in the Rue Grange-Bateliere. The concern was 
financed by a Polish gentleman. Blanc gave his readers to 
understand that he would speak out plainly about persons and 
things, whether past or present ; that he would advance nothing 
except on documentary proofs ; but that, whether he did or not, 
he would not be badgered into giving or accepting challenges 
in defence of his writings. " I am, first of all, too old," he . 
said ; " but if I were young again, I should not repeat my folly 
of '47, when I wanted to fight with Eugene Pelletan on account' 
of a woman whose virtue, provided she had any, could make 
no difference to either of us. It does not matter to me that 
we were not the only preux chevaliers of that period, ready to 
do battle for or against the charms of a woman whose remains 
had crumbled to dust by then."* 

M. Blanc's boast that he would advance nothing except on 
proof positive was not an idle one, as his contributors found 
out to their cost. Every afternoon, at three, he arrived at the 
office to read the paper in proof from the first line to the last, 

* M. Eugene Pelletan, the father of M. Camille Pelletan, the editor of La Justice y 
and first lieutenant to M. Clemenceau, having severely criticised some passages in M. 
Blanc's " Histoire de la Revolution," relating to Marie-Antoinette, the author quoted a 
passage of Madame Campan's " Mlmoires " in support of his writings. The critic refused 
to admit the conclusiveness ot the proof, whereupon M. Blanc appealed to the Soci&e* des 
Gens de Lettres, which, on the summing up of M. Taxile Delord, gave a verdict in his 
favor. M. Pelletan declined to submit to the verdict, as he had refused to admit the juris- 
diction, of the tribunal. M. Blanc, who had at first scouted all idea of a duel, considerec 
himself obliged to resort to this means of obtaining satisfaction, seeing that M. Pelleta* 
stoutly maintained his opinion. A meeting had been arranged when the Revolution of '4 
broke out. The opponents having both gone to the H6tel-de-Ville, met by accident at tl 
entrance, and fell into one anothers arms. /' Thank Heaven ! " exclaimed Thiers, when 1 
heard of it. " If Pelletan had killed Blanc, I should have been the smallest man in France 

M. Blanc's allusion to other " preux chevaliers " aimed particularly at M. Cousin, w" 
having become a minister against his will, resumed with a sign of relief his studies undr- 
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Not the slightest inaccuracy was allowed to pass. Kind as he 
was, his reporters' lives became a burden. One of the latter 
told me a story which, though it illustrates the ridiculousness of 
M. Blanc's scruples when carried too far, is none the less 
valuable. A dog had been run over on the Boulevards, and 
the reporter, with a hankering after the realistic method, had 
endeavored to reproduce onomatopoeically the sounds uttered 
by the animal in pain. 

"Are you quite sure, monsieur, about your sounds?" asked 
Blanc. 

" Of course, I am as sure as a non-scientific man can be," 
was the answer. 

" Then strike them out ; one ought to be scientifically sure. 
By-the-by, I see you have made use of the word * howl ' (hurler). 
Unless I am mistaken, a dog when in pain yelps \giapit). 
Please alter it." 

On another occasion, on going through the advertisements, 
he found a new one relating to a cough mixture, setting forth 
its virtues in the most glowing terms. Immediately the adver- 
tisement canvasser was sent for, M. Blanc having refused to 
farm out that department to an agency, as is frequently done 
in Paris, in order to retain the absolute control over it. 

" Monsieur, I see that you have a new advertisement, and it 
seems to me a profitable one ; still, before inserting it, I should 
like to be certain that the medicine does all it professes to do. 
Can you personally vouch for its efficiency." 

" Mon Dieu, monsieur, I believe it does all it professes to 
do, but you can scarcely expect me to run the risk of bronchitis 
in order to test it upon myself ! " 

" Heaven forbid that I should be so exacting and indifferent 
to other people's health, but until you can bring me some one 
who has been cured, we will not insert it." 

Let me come back for a moment to that sentence of Louis 
Blanc, about the practice of duelling, in connection with one 
of the most tragic affairs of that kind within my recollection. 
I am alluding to the Dujarrier-Beauvallon duel. I have been 
in the habit for years, whenever an . important meeting took 
1 ice in France, to read every shade of English opinion on the 

and Empire. He was especially fond of the seventeenth century, and all at once he, 

> had Scarcely ever noticed a pretty woman, became violently smitten with the Duchesse 

liongueville, who had been in her grave for nearly two centuries. He positively invested 

with every perfection, moral and mental ; unfortunately, he could not invest her with a 

>ely bust, the evidence being too overwhelmingly against her having been adorned that 

One day some one showed him a portrait of the sister of the " grand Conde*," in which 

vas amply provided with the charms the absence of which M. Cousin regretted. He 

t a special chapter on the subject, and was well-nigh challenging all his contradictors.— 
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subject ; and while recognizing the elevated sentiments of the 
writers, I have no hesitation in saying that not a single one 
knew what he was writing about. They could not grasp the 
fact that for a man of social standing to refuse a challenge or 
to refrain from sending one, save under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, was tantamount to courting social death. They 
knew not that every door would henceforth be closed against 
him ; that his wife's best friends would cease to call upon her, 
by direction of their husbands; that his children at school 
would be shunned by their comrades ; that no young man of 
equal position to his, were he ever so much in love with his 
daughter, would ask her to become his wife, that no parents 
would allow their daughters to marry his son. That is what 
backing out of a duel meant years ago ; that is what it still 
means to-day — of course, I repeat, with certain classes. Is it 
surprising, then, that with such a prospect facing him, a man 
should risk death rather than become a pariah ? Would the 
English leader-writer, if he be a man of worth, like to enter 
his club-room without a hand held out to welcome him from 
those with whom he was but a few weeks ago on the most 
friendly footing, without a voice to give him the time of day,? 
I think not ; and that is what would happen if he were a 
Frenchman who neglected to ask satisfaction for even an im- 
aginary insult. 

I knew M. Dujarrier, the general manager of La Presse, and 
feel convinced that he was not a bit more quarrelsome or eager 
" to go out " than Louis Blanc. It is, moreover, certain that 
he felt his inferiority, both as a swordsman and as a marksman, 
to such a practised shot and fencer as M. de Beauvallon ; and 
well he might, seeing that subsequent evidence proved that he, 
Dujarrier, had never handled either weapon. Yet he not only 
strenuously opposed all attempts on the part of his friends to 
effect a reconciliation, but would not afford a hint to his adver- 
sary of his want of skill, lest the latter should make him a pres- 
ent of his life. The present would not have been worth ac- 
cepting. It would have been a Nessus-shirt, and caused the 
moral death of the recipient. Consequently, Dujarrier liter- 
ally went like a lamb to the slaughter rather than be branc 
as a coward, and he' made no secret of his contemplated sa< 
fice. " I have no alternative but to fight," he said, two d 
before the meeting, to Alexandre Dumas, who taxed all 
own ingenuity, and that of his son, to prevent, at any rate 
fatal issue. The only way to effect this, according to the 1 
logical reasoning of the two Dumases, was to induce Du ;rt ~ 
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I the choice ol 
1 upon the gener 
discovering hi 
or inflict a sli] 
him. Unfortunately, young Dumas, with the be 
unburthened himself to that effect among those n 
in the affair, namely, the staffs of La Presse : 
These two journals were literally at daggers dra 
writers connected with the latter went hinting, 
openly, that Dujarrier was already showing the ' 
Whether Dujarrier heard of the comments in 1 
whether he instinctively guessed what they w 
never been clearly made out, but it is certain t 
moment he insisted upon the use of pistols. " I 
my adversary to show me the slightest favor, eitf: 
ing me or by wounding me in the arm or leg. I 
a serious encounter," he said. Young Dumas, f: 
haps at his want of reticence in the matter, begg 
to go and see Grisier, * and claim his interventior 

I Dumas, than whom no stauncher friend ever 
would have willingly risked his own life to save t 
tier, had to decline the mission suggested by 
cannot do it," he said; "the first and foremoi 
safeguard Dujarrier's reputation, which is the d 
because it is his first duel." 

" His first duel," — here is the keynote to the 

proceedings as far as Dujarrier and his person: 

concerned. Had Dujarrier been in the position 

of his paper, Emile de Girardin, — had he been c 

killed or severely wounded his man, as the latter 1 

Carrel nine years before, — he might have open 

his determination " never to go out again " unc 

what provocation. Unfortunately, Dujarrier wa 

position ; in fact, it is no exaggeration to say 1 

paid the penalty of M. de Girardin's decision. 

of mawkish sentiment has been wasted upon the 

Armand Carrel ; in reality, he had what he de 

*<■* no one more than M. de Girardin himself 

mely end. Most writers will tell one that 

im to his political opinions ; nothing is far 

b. Armand Carrel fell a victim to a " ques 

hich he allowed himself, though perhaps no 

t great Icndog-majter, whom Dumas ImmortalUed la his " '. 
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to become the champion. After many attempts, more or less 
successful, in the way of popular journalism, M. de Girardin, 
in 1836, started La Presse, a serious journal of the same size 
as the then existing ones, but at half the subscription of the 
latter, all of which absolutely banded at once against him. 
Armand Carrel, who was a soldier, and a valiant soldier, a 
writer of talent and a gentleman to boot, ought to have $tood 
aloof from that kind of polemics. Emile de Girardin was not 
the likely man to submit to open or implied insult. His best, 
albeit his least-known, book, " Emile," which is as it were an 
autobiography, had given the measure of his thoughts on the 
subject of duelling. " Emile " goes into society as a soldier 
would go into an enemy's country. Not that he is by nature 
cruel or blood-thirsty, but he knows that, to hold his own, he 
must be always ready, not only for defence, but for attack. 

" The secret one is bound to preserve with regard to the 
preparations for a meeting, and those preparations themselves 
are simply horrible. The care, the precautions to be taken, 
the secret which is not to leak out, all these are very like the 
preparations for a crime, ,, he says. " Nevertheless," he goes 
on, " the horror of all this disappears, when the man, impelled 
by hatred or resentment, is thirsting for revenge ; but when 
the heart is absolutely without gall, and when the imagination 
is still subject to all the softer emotions, then, in order not to 
recoil with fear at the ever horrible idea of a duel, a man must 
be imbued with all the force of a prejudice which resists the 
very laws that condemn it." 

It was under the latter circumstances thatM.de Girardin 
confronted his adversary. The two men had probably never 
exchanged a word with one another, they felt no personal ani- 
mosity ; nay, more, the duel was not an inevitable one ; and 
yet it cost one man his life, and burdened the other with life- 
long regrets. 

Had the issue been different, La Presse would probably have 
disappeared, and all recrimination ceased. As it was, unable 
to goad M. de Girardin into a reversal of his decision " never 
to go out again," and that in spite of nine years of direct insult 
from a so-called political party, of every kind of quasi-leg * 
vexation, M. de Beauvallon constituted himself a second Armai 
Carrel, selecting Dujarrier as his victim, the chief not bei 
available. But here all resemblance to Armand Carrel cease 
and the law itself was anxious to mark the difference. In * 
one case it had been set at naught by two men of undoub 
courage and undoubted honor, meeting upon equal terms r 
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she had none, for, whether she spoke in English, French, or 
Spanish, grammatical errors abounded, and her expressions 
were always those of a pretentious housemaid, unless they were 
those of an excited fishwife*. She told me that she had been 
at a boarding school in Bath, and that she was a native of 
Limerick, but that when quite a child she was taken to Seville 
by her parents. Her father, according to her account, was a 
Spaniard, her mother a Creole. " But I scandalized every one 
at school, and would not learn." I could quite believe that ; 
what I could not believe was that a girl of her quick powers — 
for she undoubtedly possessed those — could have spent, how- 
ever short a time in the society of decent girls of her own age, 
let alone of presumedly refined school-mistresses, without 
having acquired some elementary notions of manner and 
address. Her gait and carriage were those of a duchess, for 
she was naturally graceful, but the moment she opened her 
lips the illusion vanished — at least to me ; for I am bound to 
admit that men of far higher intellectual attainments than 
mine, and familiar with very good society, raved and kept 
raving about her, though all those defects could not have failed 
to strike them as they had struck me. I take it that it must 
have been her beauty, for, though not devoid of wit, her wit 
was that of the pot-house, which would not have been tolerated 
in the smoking-room of a club in the small hours. 

When Duj airier was carried home dying to the Rue Lafitte, 
a woman flung herself on the body and covered his face with 
kisses. The woman was Lola Montes. In his will he left her 
eighteen shares in the Palais-Royal Theatre, amounting in 
value to about 20,000 francs., She insisted afterwards in ap- 
pearing as a witness at the trial at Rouen, although her evi- 
dence threw not the slightest light upon the matter. She 
wanted to create a sensation ; and she accomplished her aim. 
I was there, and though the court was crowded with men 
occupying the foremost ranks in literature, art, and Paris 
society, no one attracted the attention she did. Even the sober 
president and assessors sat staring at her open-mouthed when 
she took her stand behind the little rail which does duty for a 
witness-box in France. She was dressed in mourning — not 
the deepest, but soft masses of silk and lace — and when sh' 
lifted her veil and took off her glove to take the prescribe 
oath, a murmur of admiration ran through the court. That i 
why she had undertaken tne journey to Rouen, and verily si 
had her reward. 

It was on that occasion that I became acquainted, thou* 
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: young man who, ten or eleven 

, , „_ r fame all of a sudden with one 

novel. I have already said that the court was very crowded, 
and next to me was standing a tall, strapping fellow, some- 
what younger than myself, whom, at the first glance, one would 
have taken to be an English country gentleman or well-to-do 
farmer's son. Such mistakes are easily made in Normandy. 
When Lola Monies came forward to give her evidence, some 
one on the other side of him remarked that she looked like the 
heroine of a novel. ' 

" Yes," he replied ; " but the heroines of the real novels en- 
acted in everyday life do not always look like that." 

Then he turned to me, having seen me speak to several 
people from Paris and in company of Alexandre Dumas and 
Berryer, whom everybody knew. He asked me some partic- 
ulars about Lola Montes, which I gave him. I found him 
exceedingly well-informed. We charted for a while. When 
he left he handed me his card, and hoped that we should see 
one another again. The card bore the simple superscription 
of " Gustave Flaubert." I was told during the evening that 
he was the son of a local physician of note. Twelve years 
later the whole of France rang with his name. He had writ- 
ten " Madame Bovary," and laid the foundation of what sub- 
sequently became the ultra-realistic school of French fiction. 

To return for a moment to Lola Months. The trial was 
really the starting-point for her notoriety, for, in spite of her 
beauty, she had been at one time reduced to sing in the streets 
in Brussels. ' That was after she had fled from Calcutta, 
whither her first husband, a captain or lieutenant James, in 
the service of the East India Company, had taken her. She 
landed at Southampton, and, during her journey to London, 
managed to ingratiate herself with an English nobleman, by 

K tending that she was the wife of a Spanish soldier who had 
n shot by the Carlists. She told me all this herself, be- 
cause she was not in the least reticent about her scheming, 
especially after her scheming had failed. She would, however, 
not divulge the name of her travelling companion, who tried 
befriend her by introducing her to some of his aequaint- 
:es, with the view of obtaining singing lessons for her. 
!ut I did not make my expenses, because you English are 
very moral and my patron was suspected of not giving him- 
'. all that trouble for nothing. Besides, they managed to 
•et out that I was not the widow of a Spanish officer, but 
-*fe of an English one ; and then, as you may imagine, it 
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was all up. I got, however, an engagement at the Opera 
House in the ballet, but not for long ; of course, I could not 
dance much, but I could dance as well as half your wooden 
ugly women that were there. But they told tales about me, 
and the manager dismissed me.* 

She fostered no illusions with regard to her choregraphic 
talents ; in fact she fostered no illusions about anything, and 
her candor was the best trait in her character. She had failed 
as a dancer in Warsaw, whither she had gone from London, 
by way of Brussels. In the Belgian capital, according to her 
own story, she had been obliged to sing in the streets to keep 
from starvation. I asked her why she had not come from Lon- 
don to Paris, " where, for a woman of her attractions, and not 
hampered by many scruples," as I pointed out to her, " there 
were many more resources than elsewhere." . The answer was 
so characteristic of the daring adventuress, who notwithstand- 
ing her impecuniosity, flew at the highest game to be had, that 
I transcribe it in full. I am often reluctant to trust to my 
memory : in this instance I may ; I remember every word of 
it. This almost illiterate schemer, who probably had not the 
remotest notion of geography, of history, had pretty well " the 

* The English nobleman must lhave been Lord Malmesbury, who alludes to her as fol- 
lows : " This was a most remarkable woman, and may be said by her conduct at Munich 
to have set fire to the magazine of revolution, which was ready to burst forth all over 
Europe, and which made the year 1848 memorable. I made her acquaintance by accident, as 
I was going up to London from Heron Court, in the railway. The Consul at Southampton 
asked me to take charge of a Spanish lady who had been recommended to his care, and 
who had just landed. I consented to do this, and was introduced by him to a remarkably 
handsome person, who was in deep mourning, and who appeared to be in great distress. 
As we were alone in the carriage, she, of her own accord, informed me, in bad English, 
that she was the widow of Don Diego Leon, who had lately been shot by the Carlists after 
he was taken prisoner, and that she was going to London to sell some Spanish property that 
she possessed, and give lessons in singing, as she was very poor. On arriving in London 
she took some lodgings, and came to my house to a little concert which I gave, and sang 
some Spanish ballads. Her accent was foreign, and she had all the appearance of being 
what she pretended to be. She sold different things, such as veils, etc., to the party present, 
and received a good deal of patronage. Eventually she took an engagement for the ballet 
at the Opera House, but her dancing was very inferior. At last she was recognized as an 
impostor, her real name being Mrs. James, and Irish by extraction, and had married an 
officer in India. Her engagement at the Opera was cancelled, she left the country, 
and retired to Munich. She was a very violent woman, ^ and actually struck one of the 
Bavarian generals as he was reviewing the troops. The king became perfectly infatuated 
with her beauty and cleverness, and gave her large sums of money, wUn a title, which she 
afterwards bore when she returned to England." (" Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, " by the 
Earl of Malmesbury.) 

Lord Malmesbury is wrong in nearly every particular which he has got from hears; 
Lola Montes did not retire to Munich after ner engagement at the Opera House had be 
cancelled, but to Brussels, and from there to Warsaw. Nor did she play the all-important p 
in the Bavarian riots or revolution he ascribes to her. The author of these notes has m 
of the particulars of Lola Montes* career previous to her appearance in Munich from 
own lips, and, as he has already said, she was not in the least reticent about her schemi 




the uncle of Herr von Abel, the Berlin correspondent of the Times t some fourteen or fi' 
years ago. — Editor. 
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rt, and seemed to guess instinct- 
manach carefully abstained from 
d understanding or the reverse 
uples of Europe, etc. 
'aris I " she replied. " What was 
where there was a king, bourgeois 
;d besides, and notoriously the 
ill the world over ; with princes 
rried as their dad, and with those 
What was the good of coming to 
bear the title of ' la maitresse du 
:ing taken to the frontier between 
:ould not have squeezed a thou- 

royal sons for the life of you ? 

to get a count, where the wife of 
it have objected to your presence 

your being an immoral person ? 

my way to the Hague. I had 
eked his wife like any drunken 
to interfere every now and then, 
and from folk who were likely to 
t I might have the succession of 
ord, I wanted to try my chance at 
n't much money." 
■ried, and lives very happily with 

all do," was the answer ; " mais 
nts, does it ? I am very ignorant, 

but I once heard a story about a 
lo not know the difference — who 
nyself, though the queen and the 

He committed bigamy, but kings 
re mayn't. One day, he and his 
ir country seats, and, leaning out 
age passed with a good-looking 
dy ? ' asked the queen. ' That's 

' Your wife ! what am I, then ? ' 
, you are my queen."* 
f intentions on Leopold's money 
they came to nothing ; for before 
3 at him, my money had all been 
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spent, and I was obliged to part with my clothe 
to sing in the streets to get food. I was takei 
to Warsaw by a man whom I believe to be a German. He 
spoke many languages, but he was not very well off himself. 
However, he was very kind, and, when we got to Warsaw, 
managed to get me an engagement at the Opera. After two 
or three days, the director told me that I couldn't dance a bit. 
I stared him full in the face, and asked him whether he thought 
that, if I could dance, I would have come to such a hole as 
this theatre. Thereupon he laughed, and said I was a clever 
girl for all that, and that he would keep me on for ornament. 
I didn't give him the chance for long. I left after about two 
months, with a Polish gentleman, who brought me to Pi 
The moment I get a nice round lump sum of money, I am g> 
to carry out my original plan ; that is, trying to hook a pri 
I am sick of being told that I can't dance. They told me s 
London, they told me in Warsaw, the'y told me at the P 
Saint-Martin where they hissed me. I don't think the me 
left to themselves, would hiss me ; their wives and their da 
ters put them up to it : a woman like myself spoils their t 
of honest women. I am only waiting my chance here : 
though you are all very nice and generous and all that kini 
thing, it is not what I want." 

Shortly after this conversation, the death of Dujarrier 
his legacy to her gave her the chance she had been lopking 
She left for London, I heard, with an Englishman ; but I n 
saw him, so I cannot say for certain. But, it appears, she 
not stay long, because, a little while after, several Parisi 
on their return from Germany, reported that they had met 
at Wiesbaden, at Homburg, and elsewhere, punting in a s 
way, not settling down anywhere, and almost deliberately a\ 
ing both Frenchmen and Englishmen. The rumor went 
her husband was on her track, and that her anxiety to a 
him had caused her to leave London hurriedly. In spit 
her checkered career, in spite of the shortcomings at Brus 
Lola Montes was by no means anxious for the " sweet yok 
domesticity." In another six months, her name was all 
forgotten by all of us, except by Alexandre Dumas, who 
and then alluded to her. Though far from superstiti 
Dumas, who had been as much smitten with her as mos 
her admirers, avowed that he was glad she had disappea 
"She has 'the evil eye,'" he said; "and sure to bring 
luck to any one who closely links his destiny with hers 
however short a time. You see what has occurred to Du la - 
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je in connection with 
en a lover of hers." 
who could have given 
odds to Solomon Eagle himself at prophesying. Fortunately 
bewas generally afraid to open his lips, for he was thoroughly 
sincere in his belief that he could prevent the event by not 
predicting it — at any rate aloud. For once in a way, how- 
ever, Alexandre Dumas proved -correct. When we did hear 
again of Lola Montes, it was in connection with the dis- 
turbances that had broken out at Munich, and the abdication 
ofber royal lover, Louis I. of Bavaria, in favor of his eldest 
son, Maximilian. 
The substance of the following notes relating to said disturb- 
ices was communicated to me by a political personage who 
ayed a not inconsiderable part in the events themselves. As 
rule it is not very safe to take interested evidence of that 
rid, " but in this instance," as my informant put it, "there 
is really no political reputation to preserve, as far as he was 
ncemed." Lola Montes had simply tried to overthrow him 
Madame Dubarry overthrew the Due de Choiseul, because 
would not become her creature , and she had kept on re- 
sting the tactics with every succeeding ministry, even that 
her own making. But it should be remembered that revolu- 
>n was in the air in the '48, and that if Lola Montes had been 
e most retiring of favorites, or Louis f. the most moral of 
tigs, the uprising would have happened just the same, though 
i upshot might have been different with regard to Louis him- 
li 

Here is a portrait of him, which, in my literary ignorance, 

Ihink sufficiently interesting to reproduce. 

" Louis was a chip of the old Wittelsbach block ; that is, a 

ivelace, with a touch of the minnesinger about him. Age had 

t damped his ardor; for, though he was sixty-one when 

ila Months took up her quarters at Munich, any and every 

eauty ' that came to him was sure of an enthusiastic welcome. 

id Heaven alone knows how many had come to him during 

s reign ; they seemed really directed to him from every quarter 

le globe. The new arrival had her portrait painted almost 

;diately ; it was added to the collection for which a special 

ry had been set apart, and whither Louis went to meditate 

imself at least once a day. He averred that he went thither 

■oetic inspiration, for he took himself au s£rieux as a poet, 

above all, as a classical poet, modelling his verse upon 

"* ancient times. He had published a volume of poems, 
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entitled * Walhalla's Genossen J ' * but his principal study of 
antiquity was mainly confined to the rites connected with the 
worship of Venus. He was very good-natured and pleasant in 
his dealings with every one ; he had not an ounce of gall in 
the whole of his body. He was, moreover, very religious in 
his own way, and consequently the tool of the Jesuits, who 
really governed the kingdom, but who endeavored to make his 
own life sweet and pleasant to him. They liked him to tafce 
part in the religious processions,as any burgher of devout tenden- 
cies might, but being aware of his tendency to be attracted by 
the first pretty face he caught sight of, they took care to rele- 
gate all the handsome maidens and matrons to the first and 
second floors. In that way Louis's eyes were always lifted 
heavenwards, and religious appearances were preserved. 

" Under such conditions, it was not difficult for a woman of 
Lola Montes' attractions and daring to gain her ends. She was 
not altogether without means when she came to Munich, though 
the sum in her possession was far from a hundred thousand 
francs, as she afterwards alleged it was. At any rate, she was 
not the penniless adventuress she had formerly been, and when, 
in her beautiful dresses, she applied to the director of the Hof- 
Theatre for an engagement, the latter was fairly dazzled, and 
granted her request without a murmur. She did, however, not 
want to dance, and, before her first appearance, she managed 
to set tongues wagging about her beauty, and, as a matter of 
course, the rumors reached the king's ears. I am afraid I 
shall have to prefer a grave charge, but I am not doing so with- 
out foundation. It is almost certain by now that the Jesuits, 
seeing in her a tool for the further subjugation of the super- 
annuated royal troubadour, countenanced, if they did not as- 
sist her in her schemes ; they, the Jesuits, did many things of 
which a Catholic, like myself, however firm in his allegiance to 
Rome, could not but disapprove. At any rate, three or four 
days after the king's first meeting with her, Lola Months was 
presented at court, and introduced to the royal family and corps 
diplomatique by the sovereign himself, as 'his best friend.' 
Events proceeded apace. In August, '47, the king granted her 
patents of * special naturalization/ created her Baroness v 
Rosenthal, and, almost immediately afterwards, Countess v 
Landsfeld. She received an annuity of tw«ity thousand florii 
and had a magnificent mansion built for her. At the instai 
of the king, the queen was compelled to confer the order of 
Thfcrfese upon her. I, and many others, had strenuously 

* " Companions in Walhalla."— Editor, 
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re that, up till then, the 

ours. We paid the pe: 

sal from office, and thi 

y herself. She was ab: 

for any political reasc 

or any such than the 

hind, but simply because, a few months before her app> 

at Munich, she had been, in her opinion, slighted by 

king. The fact was, old William, sincerely attached to 

Stubenrauch, the actress, had not fallen a victim to Lola 1 

charms, and had taken little or no notice of her. The i 

plated invasion of Wurtemberg was an act of private r 

But mad as she was, there was some one more mad still 

Louis I. of Bavaria. 

" Themost ill-advised thing she did, perhaps, was to 

:r supporters. Like the ignorant, overbearing worn 

as, she would not consent to share her power over t 

ith the Jesuits ; she tried to form an opposition again 

nong the students at the University, and she succeed 

irtain extent. These adherents constituted the nucle 

irps which soon became known under the title of ' Allei 

ut the more noble-minded and patriotic youths at the '. 

niversity virtually ostracized the latter, and several 

sturbances had already broken out in consequence 

ben, in the beginning of February, '48, a more than 

rious manifestation against ' Lola's creatures,' as tin 

Jled, took place. The woman did not lack pluck, a 

sisted upon defying the rioters by herself. But they 

o much for her ; and, after all, she was a womar 

ideavored to escape from their violence, but every hoi 

mt against her ; the Swiss on guard at the Austrian E 

fused her shelter. A most painful scene happened ; t 

raself, the moment the news reached him, rushed 

scue, and, having elbowed his way through the threa 

:lling crowd, offered her his arm, and conducted her 

lurch of the Theatines, hard by. As a matter of 

■"eral officers had joined him, and all might have bet 

le had taken the lesson to heart. But her violen 

ring, vindictive temper got the better of her. No 

she find herself in comparative safety, than embc 

he presence of the officers, she snatched a pistol fn 

lem, and, armed with it, leapt out of the building, cc 

'he crowd, and threatening to fire. Heaven alone 

■—ild have been the result of this mad act, but 
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timely arrival of a squadron of cuirassiers, who covered her 
retreat. 

" The excitement might have died out in a week or a fort- 
night, though the year '48 was scarcely a propitious one for a 
display of such quasi-feudal defiance, if she had merely been 
content to forego the revenge for the insults she herself had 
provoked ; but on the 10th of February she prevailed upon the 
king to issue a decree, closing the University for a twelvemonth. 
The smouldering fire of resentment against her constant inter- 
ference in the affairs of the country blazed forth once more, and 
this time with greater violence than ever. The working men, 
nay, the commercial middle classes, hitherto indifferent to the 
king's vagaries, which, after all, brought grist to their mill, 
espoused the students' cause. Barricades were erected ; the 
cry was not t Long live the Constitution/ or ' Long live the 
Republic,' but ' Down with the concubine.' It was impossible 
to mistake the drift of that insurrection, but, in order to 
leave no doubt about it in the sovereign's mind, a deputation of 
the municipal council and one of the Upper House waited 
upon Louis, and insisted upon the dismissal of Lola Montes, 
who, in less than an hour, left Muniph, escorted by a troop of 
gendarmes, who, however, had all their work to do to prevent 
her from being torn to pieces by the mob. Hfcr departure was 
the signal for the pillaging of her mansion, at which the king 
looked on — as he thought — incognito. It is difficult to deter- 
mine what prompted him to commit so rash an act. Was it a 
feeling of relief at having got rid of her — for there was a good 
deal of cynicism about that semi-philosophical, semi-mystical 
troubadour — or a desire to chew the cud of his vanished hap- 
piness ? Whatever may have been the reason, he paid dearly 
for it, for some one smashed a looking-glass over his head, 
and he was carried back to the palace, unconscious, and bleed- 
ing profusely. It was never ascertained who inflicted the 
wounds, though there is no doubt that the assailant knew his 
victim. Meanwhile Lola Montes had succeeded in slipping 
away from her escort, and three hours later she re-entered 
Munich disguised, and endeavored to make her waj to the 
palace. But the latter was carefully guarded, and for the ne 
month all her attempts in that direction proved fruitless, thoug 
audacious as she was, she did not dare stop for a single nig 
in the capital itself. Besides, I do not believe that a sing 
inhabitant would have given her shelter. Unlike a good m? 
royal favorites of the past, she had no personal adherents, 
faithful servants who would have stood by her through th 
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The sober fact is that Dumas fits did not idealize anything 
at all, and, least of all, Alphonsine Plessis* character. Though 
very young at the time of her death, he was then already much 
more of a philosopher than a poet. He had not seen half as 
much of Alphonsine Duplessis during her life as is commonly 
supposed, and the first idea of the novel was probably suggested 
to him, not by his acquaintance with her, but by the sensation her 
death caused among the Paris public, the female part of which 
— almost without distinction — went to look at her apartment, 
to appraise her jewels and dresses, etc.. "They would prob- 
ably like to have had them on the same terms," said a terrible 
cynic. The remark must have struck young Dumas, in whose 
hearing it was said, or who, at any rate, had it reported to him ; 
for if we carefully look at all his earlier plays, we find the spirit 
of that remark largely pervading them. 

Alphonsine Plessis had probably learned even less in her 
girlhood than Lola Montes, but she had a natural tact, and an 
instinctive refinement which no education could have enhanced. 
She never made grammatical mistakes, no coarse expression 
ever passed her lips. Lola Montes could not make friends ; 
Alphonsine Plessis could not make enemies. She never be- 
came riotous like the other, not even boisterous ; for amidst 
the most animated scenes she was haunted by the sure knowl- 
edge that she would die young, and life, but for that knowledge, 
would have been very sweet to her. Amidst these, scenes, she 
would often sit and chat to me : she liked me, because I never 
paid her many compliments, although I was but six years older 
than the most courted woman of her time. The story of her 
being provided for by a foreign nobleman because she was so 
like his deceased daughter, was not a piece of fiction on Dumas' 
part; it was a positive fact. Alphonsine Plessis, after this 
provision was made for her, might have led the most retired 
existence ; she might, like so many demi-mondaines have done 
since, bought herself a country-house, re-entered " the paths of 
respectability," have had a pew in the parish church, been in 
constant communication with the vicar, prolonged her life by 
several years, and died in the odor of sanctity : but, notwith- 
standing her desperate desire to live, her very nature revoh 
at such self-exile. When Alexandre Dumas read the " Da; 
aux Came'lias " to his father, the latter wept like a baby, I 
his tears did not drown the critical faculty. " At the beginn 
of the thi^d act," he said afterwards, " I was wondering h 
Alexandre would get his Marguerite back to town with* 
lowering her in the estimation of the spectator, Becai"^ 
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was to remain true to nature— to 
f able to stand the test of psy- 
not have borne more than two 
ment. This does not mean that 

connection with Armand Duval, 

but he would have become ' un plat dans le menu ' after a little 
while, nothing more. The way Alexandre got out of the diffi- 
culty proves that he is my son every inch of him, and that, at 
the very outset of his career, he is a better dramatist than I am 
ever likely to be. But depend upon it, that if, in real life and 
with such a woman, le pere Duval had not interfered, la belle 
Marguerite would have taken the ' key of the street ' on some 
pretext — and that, notwithstanding the sale of her carriages, 
the pledging of her diamonds and her furs — in order not to 
worry the man she loved, for the time being, with money mat- 
ters. Honestly speaking, it wanted my son's cleverness to 
make a piece out of . Alphonsine Plessis* life. True, he was 
fortunate in that she died, which left him free to ascribe that 
death to any cause but the right one, namely, consumption. I 
know that he made use of it, but he took care to show the 
malady aggravated by Armand Duval's desertion of her, and 
this is the only liberty he took with the pyschological, conse- 
quently scientific and logical, development of the play. People 
have compared his Marguerite Gautier to Manon Lescaut, to 
Marion Delorme, and so forth : it just shows what they know 
about it. They might just as well compare Thiers to Crom- 
well. Manon Lescaut, Marion Delorme, Cromwell, knew what 
they wanted : Marguerite Gautier and Thiers do not ; both are 
always in search of I'mconnu, the one in experimental politics, 
the other in experimental love-making. Still, my son has been 
true to Nature ; but he has taken an episode showing her at 
her best. He was not bound to let the public know that the 
frequent recurrence of these love episodes, but always with a 
different partner, constitutes a disease which is as well known 
to specialists as the disease of drunkenness, and for which it 
is impossible to find a cure. Messalina, Catherine II., and 
thousands of women have suffered from it. When they happen 
' 'je born in such exalted stations as these two, they buy men ; 
m they happen to be born in a lowly station and are attrac- 
\ they sell ' themselves ; when they are ugly and repulsive 
y sink to the lowest depths of degradation, or end in the 
] ded cells of a mad-house, where no man dares come near 
n. Nine times out of ten the malady is hereditary, and I 
"rtain that if we could trace the genealogy of Alphonsine 
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Plessis, we should find the taint either on the father's side of 
on the mother's, probably on the former's, but more probably 
still on both." * 

■ 

* The following is virtually a summary of an article by Count G. de Contades, in a French 
bibliographical periodical, Le Livre (Dec. 10, 1885), and shows how near Alexandre Dumas 
was to the truth. I have given it at great length. My excuse for so doing is the extraordi- 
nary popularity of Dumas'play with all classes of playgoers. As a consequence, there is 
not a single modern play, with the exception of those of Shakespeare, the genesis of which 
has been so much commented upon. It is no exaggeration to say that most educated play- 
goers, not to mention professional students of the drama, have at some time or other ex- 
pressed a wish to know something more of the real Marguerite Gautier's parentage and ante- 
cedents than is shown by Dumas, either in his play or in his novel, or than what they could 
gather from the partly apocryphal details given by her contemporaries. Dumas himself, in 
his preface to the play, says that she was a farm servant. He probably knew no more than 
that, nor did Alphonsine Plessis herself. In after-years, the eminent dramatist had neither 
the time nor the inclination to search musty parish registers ; Count de Contades has done 
so for him. Here are the results, as briefly as possible, of his researches. Alphonsine 
Plessis' paternal grandmother, " moitie" mendiante et moide" prostituee," inhabited, a little 
less than a century ago, the small parish of Long£-sur-Maire, which has since^ become simply 
Longe* in the canton of Briouze, arrondissement of Argentan (about thirty miles from Alen- 
con). She had been nicknamed " La Guenuchetonne, a rustic version of the archaic French 
word guhdppe (slattern). Louis Descours, a kind of country clod who had entered the priest- 
hood without the least vocation, and just because his people wished him to do so, becomes 
enamoured of " La Guenuchetonne, and early in January, 179O; the cure" Philippe christens 
a male child, which is registered as Marin Plessis^ mother Louis-Renee Plessis, father un- 
known. That the father was known well enough is proved by the Christian name bestowed 
upon the babe, Marin, which was that of Louis Descours' father. This gallant adventure 
of the country priest was an open secret for miles around. 

Marin Plessis grew into a handsome fellow, and when about twenty took to travelling in 
the adjacent provinces of lower and upper Normandy with a pack of smailwares. Hand- 
some and amiable besides, he was a welcome guest everywhere, and soon became a great 
favorite with the female part of the Normandy peasantry. For a little while he flitted from 
one rustic beauty to another, until he was fairly caught by one more handsome than the rest, 
Marie Deshayes. She was not, perhaps, immaculately virtuous, but, apart from her extra- 
ordinary personal attractions, she was something more than an ordinary peasant girL 

Some sixty years before Marin Plessis' union with Marie Deshayes, there lived in the 
neighborhood of Evreux a spinster lady of good descent, though not very well provided 
with worldly goods. She was comely and sweet-tempered enough, but then ; as now, come- 
liness and a sweet temper do not count for much in the French matrimonial market, and 
least of all m the provincial one. Owing to the modesty of her marriage portion, she had no 
suitors for her hand, and, being of an exceedingly amorous disposition, she bestowed her 
affection where she could, " without regret, and without false shame, " as the old French 
chronicler has it. 

The annals of the village — for, curiously enough, these annals do exist, though only in 
manuscripts — are commendably reticent about the exact number and names of her lovers. 
It would seem that the author, a contemporary of Mddle. Anne du Mesnil d'Argentelles 
and the great-grandfather of the present possessor of the notes, a gentleman near Bernay, 
was divided between the wish of not being too hard {upon his neighbor, who was, after all, 
a gentlewoman, and the desire to leave a record of a peculiar phase of the country manners 
of those days to posterity. Be this as it may, Mddle. d'Argentelles' swains, previous to the 
very last one, have been doomed to anonymous obscurity. But with' the advent of Etienne 
Deshayes, the annalist becomes less reticent, he is considered worthy of being mentioned in 
full, perhaps as a reward for having finally " made an honest woman " of his inamorata. For 
that is the final upshot of the love-story between him and Mdlle. d'Argentelles, which, in its 
earlier stages, bears a certain resemblance to that between Jean- Jacques Rousseau and 
Madame de Warens, with this difference — that the Normand Jean- Jacques is considerably 
older than his mistress. 

The children born of this marriage were very numerous. One of them, Louis-Deshay 
married a handsome peasant girl, Marie-Madeleine Marra, who appears to have been sor 
what too intimate with a neighboring squire, but who gave birth a few years after tc 
daughter, of whose paternity there could not be the smallest doubt, seeing that she grew 
into a speaking likeness of her maternal grandmother, the erstwhile Mdlle. Anne du Me: 
d'Argentelles. Fate ought to have had a better lot in store for beautiful Marie Desha 
than a marriage with a poor pedlar like Marin Plessis ; but the latter was very handso 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of the family, she became his wife. On the igtl 
January, 1824, the child which was to be immortalized as " La Dame aux Cam&ias 
the light, in a small village in Lower Normandy. — Editor. 
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who, during Alphonsine Plessis' life- 

. her as to have gone to the length 
Uysis of her pedigree. Nevertheless, 
hat she was no ordinary girl. Her 
want of education increased the 
interest. " Twenty or twenty-five years ago," said Dr. Veron, 
one day, after Alphonsine Plessis had left the dinner-table, 
" a woman of her refinement would not have been phenomenal 
in her position, because at that period the grisette, promoted 
to the rank of femme entretenue, had not made her appear- 
ance. The expression ' femme entretenue ' was not even 
known. Men chose their companions, outside marriage, from 
a different class ; they were generally women of education 
and often of good family who had made a faux pas, and, as 
such, forfeited the society and countenance of their equals who. 
had not stumbled in that way, at any rate not in the sight of 
the world. I confess, Alphonsine Plessis interests me very 
much. She is, first of all, the best-dressed woman in Paris ; 
secondly, she neither flaunts nor hides>ber vices; thirdly, she 
is not always talking or hinting about money ; in short, she is 
a wonderful courtesan." 

The result of all this admiration was very favorable to 
Alexandre Dumas fils when he brought out his book about 
eighteen months after her death. It was in every one's hands, 
and the press kept whetting the curiosity of those who had 
not read it as yet with personal anecdotes about the heroine. 
In addition to this, the title was a very taking one, and, more- 
over, absolutely new ; for, though it was obvious enough from 
Alphonsine Plessis' habit of wearing white camellias the 
greater part of the year, no one had ever thought of applying 
it to her while she was alive | hence, the credit of its invention 
belongs decidedly to Dumas fils. 

I may return to the subject of "La. Dame aux Camelias'Mn 

connection with the play ; meanwhile, I will say a few words of 

the only man among our set who objected to the title, " because 

it injures my own," as he put it ; namely, M. Lautour-Mezerai, 

who had been surnamed "L'Homme au Camelia;" in the 

singular, from his habit of never appearing in public without 

at flower in his buttonhole. And be it remembered that in 

ase days, the flower was much more rare than it is at pres- 

:, and consequently very expensive. The plagiarist, if there 

. one, must have been Alphonsine Plessis, for Dr. Veron, 

» was one of his oldest friends, did not remember having 

' -een him minus the camellia, and their friendship dated 
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from the year 1831. It is computed that durii 
years Mezerai was in Paris, previous to his di 
South of France and afterwards for Algeria, ir 
provinces he fulfilled the functions of prefect 

spent no less than fifty thousand francs on his ™,^».v -. 

ornament, for he frequently changed it twice a day, and its 
price, especially in the thirties and earlier part of the forties, 
was not less than five francs. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that he resented the usurpation of his title. M. I.autour- 
M6zerai was one of the most elegant men I knew. He not 
only belonged to a very good provincial stock, but his family 
on both sides counted some eminent names in literature.* He 
was a most charming companion, exceedingly generous ; but 
he would not have parted with the flower in his buttonhole 
for any consideration, not even to oblige his greatest friend, 
male or female. It was more than an ornament to him, he 
looked upon it as a talisman. He always occupied the same 
place at the Op6ra, in the balcony, or what we call the "dress- 
circle," and many a covetous glance from the brightest eyes 
was cast at the dazzling, white camellia, standing out in bold 
relief against the dark blue coat, but neither glances nor direct 
requests had any effect upon him. He became absolutely 
savage in his refusal when too hardly pressed, because, by his 
own admission, he was superstitious enough to believe that, if 
he went home without it, something terrible would happen to 
him during the night. 

M. Lautour-Mdzerai was, however, something more than a 
mere man of fashion. To him belongs the credit of having 
founded — at any rate in France — the children's periodical. 
For the comparatively small subscription of six francs per an- 
num, thousands of little ones received every month a number 
of the Journal des Enfants, stitched in blue paper, and with 
their own name on the wrapper. It flattered their pride to be 
treated like their elders by having their literature despatched 
to them in that way, and there is no doubt that this ingenious 
device contributed, to a certain extent, to the primary and enor- 
mous success of the undertaking. But M. Lautour-Mezerai 
was too refined a litterateur to depend upon such a mere trick, 
and a look at even the earlier numbers of the Journal des a 
/ants, would prove conclusively that, in the way of amus ' 
children while instructing them a little, nothing better has bi 1 
done since, whether in France, England, or Germany. " \ 

department, and died almost on tl r 

in Plessia waa bora. — Editor. 
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:ded in grouping around him such ' 
bliophih Jacob) and Charles Nodier, 
been surpassed in making history 
i. Emile Souvestre, Le'on Gozlan, 
xandre Dumas told them the most 
nen who positively kept the adult 
l-bound by their stirring romances 
seemed to take a delight in competing with women like Vir- 
ginie Ancelot, the Duchesse d'Abrantes, and others on the tat- 
ter's ground. As a consequence, it became the fashion to 
present the young ones on New Year's Day with a receipt for 
a twelvemonth's subscription, .made out in their names, instead 
of the everlasting bag of sweets. At one time the circulation 
of Le Journal des Enf ants was computed at 60,000, and M. Lau- 
tour-Mezerai was said to make 100,000 francs per annum out 
of it. 

In a former note, I incidentally mentioned Auguste Lireux. 
He is scarcely remembered by the present generation of French- 
men ; I doubt whether there are a hundred students of French 
literature in England who know his name, let alone his writ- 
ings ; yet he is worthy of being remembered by both. He had 
— what a great many French writers of talent, far greater than 
his own, essentially lack— humor. True, the latter was not 
subtle ; but it was rarely, if ever, coarse. The nearest approach 
to him among the journalists of the present day is M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey ; hut the eminent dramatic critic has had a bet- 
ter education. Nevertheless, if Lireux had finished as he be- 
fin, he would not be so entirely forgotten. Unfortunately for 
is fame, if not for his material welfare, he took it into his 
head to become a millionaire, and he almost succeeded ; at 
any rate, he died very well off, in a beautiful villa at Bougival. 
I remember meeting with Lireux almost immediately after 
he landed in Paris, at the end of '40 or the beginning 'of '4.1. 
He came, I believe, from Rouen ; though, but for his accent, 
he might have come from Marseilles. Tall, well-built, with 
brown hair and beard and ruddy complexion, a pair of bright 
eyes behind a pair of golden spectacles, very badly dressed, 
though his clothes were almost new, very loud and very restless, 
broad-brimmed hat cocked on one side, he gave one the im- 
ssion of what in Paris we used to call a " depart emental 
•cle." He was that to a certain extent, still he was not 
lly pompous, and the feeling of discomfort one experienced 
irst soon wore off. He was not altogether unknown among 
better class of journalists in the capital, for it appears that 
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' he frequently contributed to the Paris papers from the provinces. 
He had a fair knowledge of the French drama theoretically, 
for he had never written a piece, and openly stated his inten- 
tion never to do so. But in virtue of his dramatic criticisms 
in several periodicals — which, in spite of the difference in 
education between the two men, read uncommonly like the 
articles of M. Sarcey in the Temps — and his unwavering faith 
in his lucky star, he considered himself destined not only to 
lift the Odeon from the slough in which it had sunk, but to 
make it a formidable rival to the house in the Rue de Richelieu. 
He had no ambition beyond that. The Odeon was really at 
its lowest depth. Harel had enjoyed a subsidy of 130,000 
francs, M. d'Epagny eleven years later had to content himself 
with less than half, and yet the authorities were fully cognizant 
of the necessity of a second Theatre-Francois. Whether from 
incapacity or ill-luck, M. d'Epagny did not succeed in bringing 
back the public to the old house. The direction was offered 
then to M. Hippolyte Lucas, the dramatic critic of Le Sticky 
and one of the best English scholars I. have ever met with 
among the French, and, on his declining the responsibility, 
given to Lireux, who for the sake of making a point, exclaimed, 
" Directeur ! . . . au refus d'Hippolyte Lucas!"* 

It was a piece of bad taste on Lireux's part, because M. 
Lucas was his superior in every respect, though he would prob- 
ably have failed where the other succeeded — at least for a 
while. Save for this mania of saying smart things in and out 
of season, Lireux was really a good-natured fellow, and we 
were all glad that he had realized his ambition. The venture 
looked promising enough at the start. He got an excellent 
company together, comprising Bocage, Monrose, Gil-Peres, 
Maubant, Mdlles. Georges and Araldi, Madame Dorval, etc. ; 
and if, like young Bonaparte's troops, they were badly paid and 
wanted for everything, they worked with a will, because, like 
Bonaparte, Lireux inspired them with confidence. He, on the 
other hand, knew their value, and on no pretext would , allow 
them to be ousted from the positions they had honorably won 
by their talents and hard work. Presumptuous mediocrity, 
backed either by influence or intrigue, found him a stern ad- 
versary ; the intriguer got his answer in such a way as to pi 
vent him from returning to the charge. One day an actor 
reputed incapacity, Machanette, claimed the title-role 
Moliere's " Misanthrope." 

* An imitation of the line of Don Carlos in Hugo's " Hernani ; " " Empereur t . . 
refus de Fr&lenc-le-Sage ! "—Editor. 
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;lse to play Alceste," he said. 

we got one of the checktakers," replied 

s one of those managers the race of 

irel at the Porte Saint-Martin and Dr. 

...... _ K Duponchel, at the latter house, Mon- 

tigny at the Gymnase, Buloz and Arsene Houssaye at the 
Comedie-Fran^aise, endeavored as far as possible to follow 
their traditions of liberality towards the public and their 
artists, and encouragement given to untried dramatists. It 
was not Lireux's fault that he did not succeed for any length 
of time. Of course, there is a ridiculous side to everything. 
During the terrible cholera- visitation of 183a, Harel published 
a kind of statistics, showing that not a single one of the spec- 
tators had been attacked by the plague ; but all this cannot 
blmd us to the support given to the struggling playwright, 
Dumas, in the early part of his career. During the winter of 
1841-42, which was a severe one, Lireux sent foot-warmers to 
the rare audience that patronized him on a bitterly cold night, 
"when tragedy still further chills the house ; " the little bit of 
charlatanism cannot disturb the fact of his having given one 
of the foremost dramatists of the day, a chance with " La 
Cigue." I am alluding to the first piece of Emile Augier. 

This kind of thing tells with a general public, more so still 
with a public composed of generous-minded, albeit somewhat 
riotous youths like those of the Quartier-Latin in the early 
forties. Gradually the latter found their way to the Odeon, 
"sinon pour voir la piece, alors pour entendre Lireux, qui est 
toujours amusant ; " which, in plain language, meant that come 
what may they would endeavor to provoke Lireux into giving 
them a speech. 

Flattering as was this resolve on their part to Lireux's 
eloquence, the means they employed to encompass their end 
would have made the existence of an ordinary manager a 
burden to him. But Lireux was not an ordinary manager ; he 
possessed " the gift of the gab " to a marvellous degree : con- 
sequently he made it known that he would be happy at any 
time to address MM. les etudiants without putting them to 
t expense of apples and eggs on the evening of performance, 
a voice-lozenges the next day, if they, MM. les etudiants, 
"* Id in return respect his furniture and the dresses of his 
rs. The arrangement worked exceedingly well, and for 
years the management and the student part of the audi- 
lived in the most perfect harmony. 
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more than that, he forestalled 
doubtful episode in a play. I 1 
anne de Naples." The piece 
x had made three different sp 

he foresaw a riot at the end o 

on his part would be able to ■ 
ly found this out the next d 
lan, previous to being led to 
nologue of at least a hundred 
i. The unhappy queen had scs 
;oldier rushed on the stage, tooli 
ler off by main force, notwithst 
; a truly sensational ending, an 
ning applause. It redeemed th 
LireuS made his appearance ; 
d, as matter of course, the proc 
; was discussed. 

understand," said Roger de 
;h evident knowledge of stagec 
that de'noument, could have pe 
he whole of the previous acts." 
i fairly .convulsed with laughter. 
,s his own invention ? " he askec 
: I do," was the reply, 
i not. His de'noument was a sp 
about twenty minutes, at the t 
lely led off between the soldit 
>een the result : the students w 
enches and Heaven knows what 
is is left burning, if only a mon 
:tra charge irrespective of the q' 
ly watch when she began to sp 
hirteen minutes to twelve ; she might have man- 
o the end by twelve, but it was doubtful. What 
btful was the row that would have ensued, and 
ould have taken me to cope with it. My mind 
> there and then. I selected the biggest of the 
rim to go and fetch her, and you know the rest." 
e few theatrical managers in those days w 
'igilance of Balzac. Among the many schemes 
hatching for benefiting mankind and making 
, there was one which cannot be more fi 
m in the American term of " making a cornei 
ticular "corner" was to be one in plays. 
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:nt of Lireux, and when the 
have spoken elsewhere, was 
n received an invitation to 
it an ordinary invitation, but 
iptum to which contained the 
ill make an important cora- 
Sandeau, Louis Desnoyers, 
,ar with Balzac's schemes, 
. and when Lassailly, one 
th the legendary one of Bou- 
rns that it was a question of 
ted themselves to their fate, 
ess itself, merely observed 
h time Balzac had proposed 
Monnier offered to sell his 
7 francs 50 centimes; Leon 
might have discovered a 
, who had just entered the 
nine was nothing to it. He 
whole of the Paris theatres, 
ificent speech of two hours' 
ued for two hours more had 
1 that it was timefor dinner. 
why, I neverthought of it." 
: near, and the future mil- 
efactor were enabled to sit 
eeping, not only with the 
ised to them, but with the 
1," as Mery expressed it. 
e sumptuous dwelling which 
lutely bare of furniture, save 
garden was a wilderness, in- 
ig so suddenly as to make it 
ce without the aid of an 
>edded in the soil, but only 
ner. One day, Dutacq, the 
ng, rolled as far as the wall 
; friends being able to stop 

connected with the schemes 
>me a gold-mine. Part of it 
d into a dairy ; another part 
re of the pine-apple and the 
d yield an income of 30,000 
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francs annually "at least" — to borrow Balzac's own words. 
The apartments had been furnished in the same grandiose 
way — theoretically. The walls were, as I have already re- 
marked, absolutely bare, but on their plaster, scarcely dry, 
were magnificent inscriptions of what was to be. They were 
mapped out regardless of expense. On that facing the north 
there was a splendid piece of thirteenth-century Flemish tapes- 
try — in writing, of course — flanked by two equally priceless 
pictures by Raplfeel and Titian. Facing these, one by Rem- 
brandt, and, underneath, a couch, a couple of arm-chairs, and 
six ordinary ones, Louis XV., and upholstered in Aubusson 
tapestry — subjects, Lafontaine's Fables. Opposite again, a 
monumental mantelpiece in malachite (a present of Czar Nich- 
olas, who had expressed his admiration of Balzac's novels), with 
bronzes and clock by De Gouttieres. The place on the ceiling 
was marked for a chandelier of Venetian glass, and in the 
dining-room a square was drawn on the carpetless floor for 
the capacious sideboard, whereon would be displayed "the 
magnificent family plate." 

Pending the arrival of the furniture, the building of the 
dairy, hot-houses, and vineries, the guests had to sit on hard 
wooden chairs, to eat a vile dinner, supplemented, however, by 
an excellent dessert. Balzac was very fond of fruit, and es- 
pecially of pears, of which he always ate an enormous quantity. 
The wine was, as a rule, very inferior, but on that particular 
occasion Balzac's guests discovered that their host's imagina- 
tion could even play him more cruel tricks in the selection of his 
vintages than is played him in his pursuit of financial schemes 
and the furnishing of his house. 

When the fruit was placed upon the table, Balzac assumed 
a most solemn air. " Gentlemen," he said, " I am going to 
give you some Chateau-Lafitte, such as you have never tasted 
— such as it has been given to few mortals to taste. I wish 
you to sip it carefully — I might almost say reverently, because 
the opportunity may not repeat itself in our lives. ,, 

Wherewith the guests' glasses were filled ; all of them made 
horrible faces, for it was abominable stuff, but one more out- 
spoken than the rest gave his opinion there and then — 

" This may be ' Chateau de la Rue Lafitte,' but it is enoi: 
to give one the colic." 

Any one else but Balzac would have been horribly disc 
certed ; he, on the contrary, did not budge. " Yes," he s 
proudly, " you are right in one respect ; this ambrosial nee 
comes in a straight line from the Rue Lafitte, for it is B* 
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me a present of two barrels, 
:ul. Drink, gentlemen, drink, 

__ 3 a piece ot clever acting on 

Balzac's part, would be greatly mistaken. His imagination at 
times affected his palate as well as his other organs, and at that 
moment he was under the distinct impression that he was offer- 
ing his guests one of the rarest vintages on record. 

I have endeavored hitherto to digress as little as possible 
in my recollections, though their very nature made it difficult. 
In this instance, digression was absolutely necessary to convey 
an idea of the shock which would naturally result from the con- 
tact of two such brains as those of Balzac and Lireux ; for it 
was not long after the young manager's advent to the Ofleon 
that Balzac found his way to his sanctum. The play he offered 
him was " Les Resspurces de Quinola." Strange as it may 
seem to us, even as late as '42, Balzac's name as a novelist did 
not rank first in the list with the general public, still it is very 
doubtful whether any young manager would have refused a 
stage play by him ; consequently, Lireux accepted " Les Res- 
sources de Quinola" almost without fear. It is not to the pur- 
pose to say that it was a bad play, and that he ought to have 
known better ; it has been amply proved by now that the most 
experienced manager is not infallible ; but it is a moot point 
whether the greatest masterpiece would have succeeded with 
the tactics adopted by Balzac to insure its success. The fol- 
lowing may appear like a scene from a farcical comedy; I can 
vouch for the truth of every word of it, because I had it from 
the lips of Lireux himself, who, after all, was the heaviest 
sufferer by Balzac's incurable greed, or, to put it as leniently 
as one can, by his constant chase after a capital stroke of bus- 
iness. His resolve to pack the house on the first night was not 
due to a desire to secure a favorable reception from a friendly 
audience, but to the determination to secure " a lump sum,' 
let come what might. In Balzac are found the two contradic- 
tory traits of the money-grubber and the spendthrift. 

The scene alluded to just now, took place when the rehear- 
■al* W ere far advanced ; the author and the manager were dis- 
iing the invitations to be sent out, etc. All at once Balzac 
tared that he would have none but Knights of the Order of 
it-Louis in the pit. " I am agreeable," replied Lireux ; 
ivided you ferret them out." * 

th the royal edicts affecting that order, 
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" I'll see to that,'' said Balzac. " Pray go on. What is the 
next part of the house ? " 

" Orchestra stalls." 

" Nothing but peers of France there." 

" But the orchestra stalls will not hold them all, Monsieur 
de Balzac." 

" Those who cannot find room in the house will have to 
stand in the lobbies," said Balzac, imperturbably. 

" Stage boxes ? " continued Lireux. 

" They will be reserved for the Court." 

" Stage boxes on the first tier ? " 

" For the ambassadors and plenipotentiaries." 

" The open boxes on the ground floor ? " 

* For the wives and families of the ambassadors." 

" Upper circle ? " enumerated Lireux, not a muscle of his face 
moving/ 

" For the deputies and grand officers of State." 

" Third circle ? " enumerated Lireux. 

" The heads of the great banking and financial establish- 
ments." 

" The galleries and amphitheatre ? " 

" A .carefully selected, but varied, bourgeoisie," wound up 
Balzac. 

Lireux, who was a capital mimic, re-enacted the scene for us ■ 
four and twenty hours after it had been enacted in his own ] 
room, and while he was still under the impression that it was ' 
merely a huge joke on Balzac's part. He soon discovered, 
however, that the latter was terribly in earnest, when, a few 
days later, Balzac claimed the whole of the seats for the first 
three nights, on the penalty of withdrawing his piece there and 
then. Lireux foolishly submitted, the box office was closed ; 
every one applying for tickets was referred to Balzac himself, 
or, rather, to the shady individual who had egged him on to 
this speculation. The latter, at the first application, had run 
up the prices ; the public felt disgusted, and, when the curtain 
rose upon " Les Ressources de Quinola," the house was almost 
empty. Thereupon a batch of nondescripts was sent into the 

For, though Louis-Philippe at his accession suppressed the order, not leas than " "ve 
thousand new knights had been created by his two immediate predecessors. They, tl re- 
cently created knights, were allowed to retain their honors and pensions ; but, even t >re 
the fall of the Bourbons, the distinction had lost much of its prestige. After the Bat of 
Navarino, Admiral de Rigny, soliciting rewards for his officers whohad distinguished m- 
selves, tacitly ignored the order of Saint-Louis in favor of that of the Legion of K or. 
The order, as founded by Louis XIV. in 1693, was only available to officers and Cat! cs. 
Several modifications were introduced afterwards in its statutes. The Order of Saint-j ins 
and I that of " Military Merit " were the only two recognized by the Constituent Ass* of 
1789; but the Convention suppressed the former, only leaving the latter. — £dxto» 
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streets to dispose of the tickets at any price ; the bait was in* 
dignantly rejected, and the curtain fell amidst violent hisses. 
I repeat, a masterpiece would have failed under such circum- 
stances ; but the short run of the revival, almost a quarter of 
a century later at the Vaudeville, proved that the piece was not 
even an ordinary money-drawing one. It only kept the bills 
for about nine or ten days. 

Lireux was more fortunate with several other pieces, notably 
with jthat of L6on Gozlan, known to students of the French 
drama as " La Main Droite et la Main Gauche," but which 
originally bore the title of "II 6tait une Fois un Roi et une 
Reine." There could be no doubt about its tendency in its 
original form ; it was nothing less than an indictment for big- 
amy both against Queen Victoria and her Consort ; and the 
authorities had to insist not only upon the change of title and 
the names of the dramatis persona, but upon the action being 
shifted from London to Stockholm. The author and manager 
had to comply ; but the public, who had got wind of the affair, 
crowded the house every night in order to read between the 
lines. 

One of my great sources of amusement for many years has 
been the perusal of political after-dinner speeches, and poli- 
tical leaders in the English papers, especially when the speak- 
ers and writers have endeavored to lay stress upon the cordial 
relations between the French and the English, upon the 
friendly feelings guiding their actions on both sides. 1 am 
putting together these notes nearly fourteen years after the 
conclusion of the Franco-German War, nearly three quarters 
of a century after Waterloo. There is not a single Frenchman, 
however Chauvinistic, who ever thinks, let alone talks, of 
avenging Napoleon's defeat by Wellington ; while, on the other 
hand, there is not a single Frenchman, however unpatriotic, 
who does not dream rnjw and then of wiping out the humilia- 
tion suffered at Sedan. Well, in spite of the almost entire 
oblivion of the one disaster, and the poignant recollection of 
the other, the French of to-day hate the English more than the 
Germans ; or — let me put it more correctly — they hate the 
Germans, they despise us. Nothing that we can do will ever 
love this dislike of us. 
I t has been thus as long as I can remember ; no royal visits, 
I exchange of so-called international courtesies will alter the 

I : ng. It is ready to burst forth, the smallest provocation or 

I 'ed one will set it ablaze. During the forties there were 
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England, and, as a consequence, the hostile feeling against her 
broke forth where it is almost always sure to break forth first 
in France — on the stage and in song. After " La Main Droite 
et la Main Gauche," came Halevy's opera of " Charles VI." 
It is but fair to say that the Government did all it could to 
stem the tide, but, notwithstanding its positive orders to modify 
the chorus of the famous war-song in the first act, the song 
was henceforth regarded as a patriotic hymn. Nor did the 
visit of the Queen to Louis-Philippe at Eu, in 1843, effect much 
improvement in this state of things ; and, as a matter of course, 
we on the English side of the Channel retaliated the skits, etc., 
though I do not think we took them au grand serieux. When, 
in January, '44, I went to London for a few days, I found the 
Christmas pantomime of " King Pippin" in full swing at Drury 
Lane. I well remember a scene of it, laid in the shop of a 
dealer in plaster figures. Two of these represented respec- 
tively the King of France and the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland. At a given moment, the two statues became animated, 
drew close to one another, and exchanged the most profuse 
salutations. But meanwhile, at the back of the stage, the 
Gallic cock and the British lion (or leopard) assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude, and at each mark of affection between the two 
royal personages, shook their heads violently and seemed to 
want desperately to come to close quarters. The audience ap- 
plauded vociferously, and it was very evident to me that neither 
in Paris nor in London the two nations shared the entente cor- 
diale of their rulers. 



CHAPTER VI. 

There were few authors of my time who came in contact with 
Rachel without writing about her ; there were absolutely none 
who have represented her in her true character. Either her 
genius blinded them to her faults, or else they were content 
to perpetuate the popular belief in her amiability, good-nature, 
generosity, etc. The fact is, that Rachel off the stage was 
made of very ordinary clay. She had few of the good qualities 
of her race, and a good many of the bad ones ; she was gre y 
to a degree, and could be very spiteful. All these drawbar 3, 
in the eyes of most of her biographers, were redeemed by jr 
marvellous tragic abilities on the stage, by a wonderful " ft 
of the gab," by a " happy-go-lucky," " hail-fellow, well-ir " 
manner off the stage to those whom she liked to prooi 4 - 
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that will do admirably; there will be nc 
robbed of your present, which I had bet 
" Perfectly, mademoiselle," replied the co 
send me back my carriage, won't you ? " 

Dr. Ve'ron was despoiled with even less 
taken a fancy to some silver saucers or cu| 
prietor of the Constitutionnel offered ices 
began by pocketing one, and never restei 
whole of the set. In short, everything 1 
She made her friends give her bibelots and 
particular value, to which she attached sot 
— absolute inventions for the greatest pa 
them for a thousand times their original 
noticed a guitar at the studio of one of he 
me that guitar ; people will think it is th 
earned my living on the Place Roy ale and 
Bastille. And as such it was sold by her 
for a thousand louis. The great financier 
when the truth was told to him at Rachel 
turn, having wanted to " do a bit of bu 
stance no Christian suffered, because bu 
longed to the same race. Of course the de 
when the story came to their ears, maintain 
louis were employed for some charitable pi: 
ever, revealing the particular quarter whil 
those who judged Rachel dispassionately i 
that her charity began at home, because 
ceased complaining of her brother's anc 
agance, both brother and sisters could ha> 
tales about the difficulty of making her loo: 
for even the smallest sums. As for Ract 
stealth and blushing to find it fame, it was all so much fudge. 
Contrary to the majority of her fellow-professionals, in the 
past as well as the present, she even grudged her services for 
a conceit or a performance in aid of a deserving object, 
although she was not above swelling her own hoard by such 
entertainm ent s. 

The following instance, for the absolute truth of whicr * 
can vouch, is a proof of what I say. One day the celebra 
Baron Taylor, who had been the director of the Come - ' 
Franchise, came to solicit her aid for a charity concert ; I 
not certain of the object, but believe it was in aid of ' 
Christians in Persia or China. The tickets were to br 
hundred francs each. Son tag, Alboni, Rosine Stoltz, ""- 
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Lablache, Vieuxtemps, and I do not know how many more 
celebrated artists had promised their services. 

It was in 185Q when M. Arsene Houssaye was her director, 
and I am particular about giving the year, because Rachel 
refused on the pretext that her director would never give her 
leave to appear on any other stage. Now, itso happened that 
no woman ever had a more devoted friend and chivalrous 
champion than Rachel had in Arsene Houssaye. His friend- 
ship for her was simply idolatry, and I verily believe that if 
she had asked him to stand on his head to please her, he 
would have done so, at the risk of making himself supremely 
ridiculous — he who feared ridicule above everything, who was 
one of the most sensible men of his time, who was and is the 
incarnation of good-nature, to whom no one in distress or 
difficulties ever appealed in vain. 

Baron Taylor argued all this, but Rachel remained inflexible. 
u I am very sorry," he said at last, rising to go, " because I am 
positive that your name on the bill would have made a dif- 
ference of several thousand francs in the receipts." 

" Oh, if you only want my name," was the answer, " you 
may have it ; you can make an apology at the eleventh hour 
for my absence on the score of sudden indisposition — the 
public at charity concerts are used to that sort of thing ; besides 
you will have so many celebrities that I will make very little 
difference. By-the-by " — as he was at the door — " I think my 
name is worth ten or twenty tickets." Taylor knew Rachel 
too well to be i£ the least surprised at the demand, and left 
ten tickets on the mantelpiece. 

That same afternoon he met Count Walewski, and as a 
matter of course asked him to take some tickets. 

" Very sorry, cher baron, but I have got ten already. You 
see, poor Rachel did not know very well how to get rid of the 
two hundred you burdened her with as a lady patroness ;' so 
she wanted me to have twenty, but I settled the matter with 
ten. As it is, it cost me a thousand francs." 

Taylor did not say another word — he probably could not ; 

he was struck dumb with astonishment at the quickness with 

ch Rachel had converted the tickets into money. But 

it puzzled him still more was the fact of her having offered 

lewski double the quantity of tickets he had given her. 

ere had she got the others from ? He was coming to the 

elusion that she had offered twenty in order to place ten, 

1 he* ran against Comte Le Hon, the husband of the 

-*ted Mdlle. Musselmans, the erstwhile Belgian ambas- 
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sador to the court of Lou is- Philippe, who ai 
he was the father of a family, though he hac 

Taylor thought he would try another chi 
with the reply, " Cher baron, I am very sor 
taken five tickets from Mdlle. Rachel. It a 
a lady patroness, and that they burdened her 
fortunately, she told me, people were excei 
get them, and these were the last five." 

" Then she had two hundred tickets afte 
Taylor to himself, making up his mind to 
been before him with Rachel. But no one 
him. The five tickets sold to Comte Le He 
ten she had sold to Comte Walewski. Wh 
paid her, she made him give her five tick* 
family, or rather for her four sisters and 1 
Le Hon she only took toll of one, which, w 
she did not sell. That was Rachel's way of 
in the cause of charity. 

"Look at the presents she made to ev 
panegyrists. They forget to mention that a 
she regretted her generosity, and from that i 
left off scheming how to get the thing back, 
this. Beauvallet, to whom she gave a magi 
day, instead of thanking her, said, " I'll hav 
mademoiselle, so as to fasten it to the wal 
room. In that way I shall be sure that it 
during my absence." Alexandre Dumas th« 
she made a present of a ring, bowed low am 
her finger at once. " Allow me to present ii 
mademoiselle, so as to prevent you asking 
not say nay, but carried the matter with one 
smiles. " It is most natural to take back w 
because what one has given was dear to us, 1 

Between '46 and '53 I saw a great deal of Rachel, generally 
in the green-room of the Come'die-Fransaise, which was by no 
means the comfortable or beautiful apartment people imagine, 
albeit that even in those days the Comesdie had a collection of 
interesting pictures, busts, and statues worthy of being hou 
in a small museum. The chief ornament of the room wa 
large glass between the two windows, but if the apartment l 
been as bare as a barn, the conversation of Rachel would 1 
been sufficient to make one forget all about its want of de 
ation ; for, with the exception of the elder Dumas, I ' 
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convinced that Rachel, in addition to her 
spirit of Aristophanesque comedy person* 
iowever, that I cannot tell the story, or e 
id mentioning that Poirson is reported t< 
;hel did not want a stage-manager, but a nt 
ier. The criticism was a cruel one, thouj 
arances. It was Mama Felix, and not he: 
; to blame. The child — she was scarcely 
id hurt herself severely, and instead of kee 
he sent her to the theatre, "poulticed a' 
expressed it afterwards, 
i Felix was the only one who was a ma 
daughter in money matters. What the latt 
mous sums of money she earned has alw 
As I have already said, they were nt 
Nowadays, whatever other theatres m: 
;-Francaise dresses its pens ion nai res as 
■es from head to foot ; it pays the bootmaki 
igmaker's bill, and the laundress's also, S 
nning of her career, which coincided with 
s, Madeleine Brohan, whose language was 
than elegant, remarked, " Dans ma jeunes 
toutes nues sur la scene; nousetions assez 
But Rachel's costumes varied so little thrc 
s to have required but a small outlay on her 
:r ordinary dresses and furniture, which I h 
.pril, 1858, when they were sold by public au 
nts in the Place Royale, have made a o 
>n her earnings. The furniture was comma 

such pictures and knick-knacks as were of 
ren^to her, or acquired in the manner I hi 
si ; the laces and trinkets were, undoubted^ 
with her own money. It is said that her 1 
as a spendthrift He may have been, but 
lis celebrated sister's money; of that I f< 
hat became of it ? I am inclined to think 
dabbled considerably in stocks, and that, no 

shrewdness and sources of information, s 
of people cleverer than she was. At an 

certain — she was nearly always hard up 
exhausted the good-will of all her male ace 
nds, compelled to appeal to her mother, wh 
lerable hoard for her other four sisters, a: 

her scapegrace son; for, curiously enough, 
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it must have been shortly after the Revolution, 
future emperor had just landed in France. Aboi 
four weeks afterwards we were talking to Augustii 
who had just returned from London, where she h; 
an engagement of one or two months. Rachel was 
that night, but some one asked her if she had s< 
Louis in London. " Yes," she replied ; " he was g 
and he gave me a present before he went." Thei 
took from her finger a ring exactly like that of Rach 
told me it was a souvenir from his mother, and that 
not have parted with it to any one but me." 

We looked at one another and smiled. The ] 
evidently a jeweller who manufactured " souvenir 
mother " by the dozen, and which he, the prince, 
at that time, " in remembrance of certain happy ho 
multiplicity oi the rings on Rachel's wrist was n 
puzzle to me. I was thinking of the story in the 
Nights," where the lady with the ninety-eight rings 
the Sultans Shariar and Shahzenan, in spite of tl 
and watchfulness of the monster to whom she belor 
makes the hundred complete. 

Among the many stories Rachel told me there 
generally known — that of her first appearance befor 
I. Though she was very enthusiastically received i 
and though she always spoke gratefully of the mi 
kindness shown her there, I am inclined to' think th 
hurt at the want of cordiality on the part of t 
aristocracy when they invited her to recite at their 
ments. This may be a mere surmise of mine ; I ha\ 
grounds for it than an expression of hers one da 
were discussing London society. " Oui, les Angla 
trfes aimables, mais ils paraissent avoir peur des artis 
des betes sauvages, car ils vous parquent comir 
Jardin des Plantes." I found out afterwards that it 
of grudge she bore the English for having invariably 
a platform or enclosure by means of silken ropes, 
it that, beyond a few casual remarks at long inte 
London, she seemed reluctant to discuss the subjec 
Not so with regard to Potsdam after her return 
August, '51. In the beginning of July of that yea 
me that she had a special engagement to appear 
court on the t3th of that month. I did not see 1 
few weeks after she came back, and then she gave 
account of the affair. I repeat, after the lapse o 
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the end of their strategic de la toilette are not far apart. There 
was one thing that consoled me for this sudden exhaustion of 
their limited ingenuity. Between the half-dozen — for they were 
half a dozen — they could not find a single word when the first 
and only device proved impossible of realization. Had there 
been the same number of French women assembled, it would 
have been a kind of little madhouse ; in this instance there was 
a deep silence for at least ten minutes, eventually broken by 
the knocking at the door of one of the maids, with Herr Schnei- 
der's compliments, and wishing to know what had been decided 
upon. The doleful answer brought him to the room, and what 
six women could not accomplish, he, like the true artist, accom- 
plished at once. ' Get Mdlle. Rachel a black lace mantilla, 
put a rose in her hair, and give her a pair of white gloves.' In 
less than ten minutes I was ready, and in another ten, Raphael, 
Schneider, and I embarked on a pretty little steam-yacht lying 
ready at the end of the magnificent garden for * Pile des Paons ' 
(Pfauen-Insul, Peacock Island), where we landed exactly at 
eight. But my troubles and surprises were not at an end. I 
made sure that there would be at least a tent, an awning, or a 
platform for me to stand under or upon. Ah, oui ! not the 
•smallest sign of either. * Voila votre estrade,' said Schneider, 
pointing to a small lawn, separated from the rest of the gardens 
by a gravelled walk three or four feet wide. I declined at once 
to act under such conditions, and insisted upon being taken 
back immediately to the station, and from thence to Berlin. 
Poor Schneider was simply in despair. In vain did he point 
out that to any one else the total absence of scenery and ad- 
juncts might prove a drawback, but that to me it would only 
be an additional advantage, as it would bring into greater re- 
lief my own talent ; I would not be persuaded. Finding that 
it was fruitless to play upon my vanity as an artist, he appealed 
to me as a femme du monde. * The very absence of all prepa- 
rations,' he said, ' proves that their majesties have not engaged 
Mdlle. Rachel of the Come'die-Francaise to give a recitation, 
but invited Mdlle. Rachel Fe'lix to one of their soirees. That 
Mdlle. Rachel Fe'lix should be kind enough, after having par- 
taken of a cup of tea, to recite something, would only *** 
another proof of her well-known readiness to oblige ; ' and 
forth. Let me tell you, mon cher, that I have rarely met w 
a cleverer diplomatist, and Heaven knows I have seen a 
who imagined themselves clever. They could not hold a c 
die to this erstwhile actor ; nevertheless I remained as firm 
a rock, though I was sincerely distressed on Schneider'" 
count." 
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ninutes it would be quite dark, and I felt almost re- 
lat my audience could scarcely distinguish my features. 
)ther hand, Raphael,, who only knew the part of Hip- 
<y heart, and who was obliged to read the others, de- 
hat he could not see a line, and candles had to be 
in. It was a glorious evening, but there was a breeze 
iless, and as fast as the candles were lighted, they were 
>hed by the wind. To put ordinary lamps on the lawn 
et was not to be thought of for a moment ; luckily one 
dictionaries remembered that there were some candel- 
h globes inside, and by means of these a kind of ' float ' 
rovised. Still the scene was a curious one. Raphael 
me on the edge of the lawn, with one of these candle- 
his left hand. Behind, to the left and right of us, a 
irowd of generals, court dignitaries in magnificent uni- 
In front, and separated by the whole width of a gravel 
e whole group of sovereigns and their relations, and 
them the walls of the mansion, against which the tea* 
d been set, and around which stood the ladies-in-wait- 
ne Queen of Prussia and the Empress of Russia. A 
:nce around, only broken by the soft soughing of the 
the trees and the splashing of a couple of fountains 
tying a dirge-like accompaniment to Raphael's and my 

recital lasted for nearly an hour ; if I had liked I 
ive kept them there the whole night, for never in my 
ave I had such an attentive, such a religiously atten- 
lience. The King was the first to notice my fatigue, and 
the signal for my leaving off by coming up and thank- 
or my efforts. The Emperor followed his example, and 
atting to me for a long while. In a few minutes I was 
re of a circle which I am not likely to forget as long 
Then came the question how Raphael and I were 
ack to Berlin, The last train was gone. But Schnei- 
)ly suggested a special, and a mounted messenger was 
led then and there to order it. After everything had 
■anged for my comfortable return, the sovereigns de- 
.s they had come, only this time the yacht, as well as 
rs on the lake, were splendidly illuminated. This i i 
appearance before Nicholas I." 

s was no man to whom Rachel owed more than ■ 
. or even as much ; but for him, and in spite of 
itable genius, the Corned ie-Francaise might have 
closed to her for many years, if not forever. Frede- ; . 
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Dorval were undoubtedly, in their own 
yet the blue ribbon of their profession 
.....:_. u.u w u.v... iu.. And yet, when she had reached the 
topmost rung of the ladder of fame, Rachel was very often not 
only ungrateful to him, but her ingratitude showed itself in 
mean, spiteful tricks. When Legouvfe's "Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur" was being cast, Samson, who had forgiven Rachel over 
and over again, was on such cool terms with her that the au- 
thors feared he would not accept the part of the Prince de 
Bouillon. Nevertheless, Samson, than whom there was not a 
more honorable and conscientious man on or off the stage, 
accepted ; he would not fet his resentment interfere with what 
he considered his duty to the institution of which he was so 
eminent a member. This alone ought to have been sufficient 
to heal the breach between the tutor and the pupil ; any woman 
with the least spark of generosity, in the position of Rachel 
towards Samson, would have taken the first step towards a rec- 
onciliation. Rachel, as will be seen directly, was perfectly 
conscious of what she ought to do under the circumstances ; 
she was too great an actress not to have studied the finer feel- 
ings of the human heart, and yet she did not do it. On the 
contrary, she aggravated matters. Every one knows the fable 
of "The Two Pigeons" which Adrienne recites at the soiree of 
the Princesse de Bouillon. Now, it so happened that the great 
barrister and orator, Berryer was considered a most charming 
reciter of that kind of verse. . Berryer, a most simple-minded 
man, took special delight in sharing the most innocent games 
of young children. He was especially fond of the game of 
"forfeits ; " and so great was his fame as a diseur, that the 
penalty generally imposed upon him was the reciting of a fable. 
But gre,at diseur as he was, he himself acknowledged that 
Samson could have given him a lesson. 

At every new part she undertook, Rachel was in the habit 

of consulting with her former tutor ; this time she went to 

consult Berryer instead, and, what was worse, took pains that 

every one should hear of it. " Then my heart smote me," she 

said afterwards, when by one of those irresistible tricks of hers 

r*" had obtained her tutor's pardon once more. It was as de- 

1 rate a falsehood as she ever uttered in her life, which in 

hel's case means a good deal. The fact was, the affair, as 

ve already said, had been bruited about, mainly by herself 

rst ; the public showed a disposition to take Samson's 

, and she felt afraid of a " warm reception " on the first 
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these circumstances she had recourse to one of her 
ich, for being theatrical, was not less effective. At 
ehearsal, when Adrienne has to turn to Michonnet, 
This is my true friend, to whom I owe everything," 
:d, not to Regnier, who played Michonnet, and to 
: words are addressed, but to Samson, at the same 
ling out her hand to him. Samson, who, notwith- 
all their disagreements, felt very proud of his great 
a was, moreover, of a very affectionate disposition, 
inding his habitual reserve, fell into the trap. He 
proffered hand ; then she flung herself into his arms, 
strangement was at an end'for the time being. Ra- 

great care to make the reconciliation as public as 

iever very intimate with Samson, but the little I knew 
iiked. I repeat, he was essentially an honorable and 
in, and very tolerant with regard to the foibles of the 

There was need for such tolerance in those days. 
: Brohan, Sylvanie Plessy, Rachel, and half a do?en 
nen, all very talented, but all very wayward, made 
i (he was the director of the Com^die-Fran^aise, as 
e editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes) a burden to 
: who could, and often did, dictate his will to men 
dy then were famous throughout Europe, frequently 
iself powerless against women, who, however celebra- 

with the exception of Rachel, nothing in comparison 
ormer. He was, it is true, overbearing to a degree, 
jreeable besides, but his temper proved of no avail 
i ; it only made matters worse. " Apres tout," he 
Jay to Madame Allan, who was the most amenable of 
lis le maitre ici." " Ca se peut, monsieur," was the 
mais nous sommes les contre-mattres." * 
ly all such trouble Regnier and Samson had to act as 
itween the two contending parties ; but, as Augustine 
tplained once, the two were utterly different in their 
casting oil upon the troubled waters. " Regnier," 

"c'est le bon Dieu des Chretiens, qui se fait trfes 
lener par.le nez par des mots. Du reste son nez s'y 
Samson c'est le Dieu juste, mais vengeur des Ju 
bien pardonner, mais seulement apres soumiss : 

upon the word is scarcely translatable. " Contir-matire " Id the sim. 
r£e," said Bcauyallet, " but because it la hii principal organ of Bpeec 
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Complete et entiere. Samson ne vous promet pas le ciel, il 
vous offre des compensations solides ici bas." 

It would be difficult to paint the contrast between two char- 
acters in fewer words. In 1845, when Mdlle. Sylvan ie Ples- 
sy seceded from the Comedie-Francaise, Regnier wrote a kind 
epistle, recommending her to come and explain matters either 
personally or by letter. " Let your letter be kind and affec- 
tionate, and be sure that things will right themselves better 
than you expect." 

Samson also wrote, but simply to say that if she did not 
come back at once all the terrors of the law would be invoked 
against her. Which was dpne. The Comedie-Francaise 
instituted proceedings, claiming two hundred thousand francs' 
damages, and twenty thousand francs " a titre de provision." * 
The court cast Mdlle. Plessy in six thousand francs provision, 
deferring judgment on the principal claim. Two years later 
Mdlle. Plessy returned and re-entered the fold. Thanks to 
Samson, she did not pay a single farthing of damages, and the 
Comedie bore the costs of the whole of the lawsuit. t 

Both Samson and Regnier were very proud of their profes- 
sion, but their pride showed itself in different ways. Regnier 
would have willingly made every one an actor — that is, a good 
actor; he -was always teaching a great many amateurs, stag- 
ing and superintending their performances. Samson, on the 
other hand, had no sympathy whatsoever with that kind of 
thing, and could rarely be induced to give it aid, but he was 
very anxious that every public speaker should study elocution. 
" Eloquence and elocution are two different things," he said ; 
" and the eloquent man who does not study elocution, is like 
an Apollo with a bad tailor, and who dresses without a 
looking-glass. I go further still, and say that every one ought 
to learn how to speak, not necessarily with the view of amusing 
his friends and acquaintances, but with the view of not annoy- 
ing them. I am a busy man, but should be glad to devote 
three hours a week to teach the rising generation, and espe- 
cially the humbler ones, how to speak." 

In connection with that wish of Samson, that every man 

whose duties compelled him, or who voluntarily undertook to 

ak in public, should be a trained elocutionist, I remember 

irious story of which I was made the recipient quite by 

dent. It was in the year '60, one morning in the summer, 

images claimed by one of the parties, pending the final verdict. — Editor. 
iriously enough, it was Emile Augier's " Aventuriere " that caused Mdlle. iPlessy's 
■ iust as it did thirty-five years later, in the case of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. -Editor. 
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that I happened to meet Samson in the Rue Vivienne. We 
exchanged a few words, shook hands, and each went his own 
way. In the afternoon I was sitting at Tortoni's, when a gen- 
tleman of about thirty-five came up to me. " Monsieur," he ; 
said, " will you allow me to ask you a question ? " " Certain- 
ly, monsieur, if it be one I can answer," I replied. " I be- j 
lieve," he said, " that I saw you in the Rue Vivienne this ; 
morning talking to some one whose name I do not know, but 
to whom I am under great obligations. I was in a great 
hurry and in a cab, and before I could stop the cabman both 
of you had disappeared. Will you mind telling me his name ? " 
" I recollect being in the Rue "Vtivienne and meeting with M. 
Samson of the Comedie-Francaise," I answered. " I thought 
so," remarked my interlocutor. " Allow me to thank you, 
monsieur." With this he lifted his hat and went out. 

The incident had slipped my memory altogether, when I 
was reminded of it by Samson himself, about three weeks 
afterwards, in the green-room of the Comedie-Francaise. I had 
been there but a few moments when he came in. " You are 
the man who betrayed me," he said with a chuckle. " I have 
been cudgelling my brain for the last three weeks as to who it 
could have been, for I spoke to no less than half a dozen 
friends and acquaintances in the Rue Vivienne on the morn- 
ing I met you, and they all wear imperials and moustaches. 
A nice thing you have done for me ; you have burdened me 
with a grateful friend for the rest of my life ! " 

And then he told me the story, how two years before he had 
been at Granville during the end of the summer ; how he had 
strolled into the Palais de Justice and heard the procureur- 
imperial make a speech for* the prosecution, the delivery of 
which would have disgraced his most backward pupil at the 
Conservatoire. " I was very angry with the fellow, and felt 
inclined to write him a letter, telling him that there was no 
need to torture the innocent audience, as well as the prisoner 
in the dock. I should have signed it. I do not know why I 
did not, but judge of my surprise when, the same evening at 
dinner, I found myself seated opposite him. I must have 
scowled at him, and he repaid scowl for scowl. It appears 
that he was living at the hotel temporarily, while his wife £ 
child were away. I need not tell you the high opinion v 
judges have of themselves, and I dare say he thought it 1 
height of impertinence that I, a simple mortal, should stare 
him. I soon came to the conclusion, however, that if I wan 
to spare my fellow-creatures such an infliction as I had e^" 
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that day, I ought not to arouse the man's anger. So I looked 
more mild, then entered into conversation with him. You 
should have seen his face when I began to criticise his tone and 
gestures. But he evidently felt that I was somewhat of an 
authority on the subject, and at last I took him out on the beach 
and gave him a lesson in delivering a speech, and left him there 
without revealing my name. Next morning I went away, and 
never set eyes on him again until three weeks ago, when he left 
his card, asking for an interview. He is a very intelligent man, 
and has profited by the first lesson. During the three days he 
remained in Paris I gave him three more. He says that if 
ever I get into a scrape, he'll do begpr than defend me — pros- 
ecute me, and I'm sure to get off." 

I have never seen Samson give a lesson at the Conservatoire, 
but I was present at several of Regnier's, thanks to Auber, 
whom I knew very well, and who was the director, and to 
Regnier himself, who did not mind a stranger being present, 
provided he felt certain that the stranger was not a scoffer. I 
believe that Samson would have objected without reference to 
the stranger's disposition ; at any rate, Auber hinted as much, 
so I did not prefer my request in a direct form. 

I doubt, moreover, whether a lesson of Samson to his pupils 
would have been as interesting to the outsider as one of 
Regnier's. Of all the gifts that go to the making of a great 
actor, Rdgnier had naturally only two — taste and intelligence ; 
the others were replaced by what, for want of a better term, 
one might call the tricks of the actor ; their acquisition de- 
manded constant study. For instance, Re'gnier's appearance 
off the stage was absolutely insignificant ; his voice was natu- 
rally husky and indistinct, and, moreover, what the French call 
nasillarde, that is, produced through the nose. His features 
were far from mobile ; the eyes were not without expression, 
but these never twinkled with merriment nor shone with 
passion. Consequently the smallest as well as largest effect 
necessary to the interpretation of a character had to be thought 
out carefully beforehand, and then to be tried over and over 
again materially. Each of his inflections had to be timed to a 
>nd ; but when all this was accomplished, the picture pre- 
:ed by him was so perfect as to deceive the most experienced 
ic, let alone an audience, however intelligent. In fact, but 
[lis own frank admission of all this, his contemporaries and 
terity would have been never the wiser, for, to their honor 
t said, his fellow-actors were so interested in watching him 
'ioulate himself/'' as they termed it, as to never breathy d, 
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word of it to the outside world. They all aci 
they had learned something from him during 
instance, in one of his best-known characters, 
servant in Madame de Girardin's " La joie fail 
is a scene which as played by Regnier and D 
to the spectator absolutely spontaneous. The 
had been minutely regulated. It is where tl 
while dusting the room, is talking to himself a 
master, Lieutenant Adrien Desaubiers, who i* 

" I can see him now," says Noel, who cannc 
to the idea ; " I can see him now, as he used 
his long walks, tired, staving, and shouting 
fairly into the house. ' Here I am, my got 
dying with hunger. Quick ! an omelette.' " 
the young lieutenant enters the room, and havi 
last sentence, repeats it word for word. 

Short as was the sentence, it had been arrar. 
nay should virtually cut it into four parts. 

At the words, " It is I" Regnier shivered frc 
at " Here I am, my good Noel" he lifted his ey 
to make sure that the voice did not come fron 
he was not laboring under a kind of hallu< 
words, " / am dying with hunger" he came tc 
that it was a real human voice after all ; a 
" Quick ! an omelette" he turned round quick!' 
log into the young fellow's arms. 

I repeat, the whole of the scene had be« 
fraction of a second ; nevertheless, on the firsl 
nervous as all great actors are on such occa 
about his own arrangements, and, at the first 
nay's voice, was so overcome with emotion t 
tumbled against the latter, who of course was 
bear him up, and had all his work to do to k« 
falling also. Meanwhile Regnier lay stretche 
on the stage, and the house broke into tumulti 

" That was magnificent," said Delaunay afi 
ance. " Suppose we repeat the thing to-morrc 

But Regnier would not hear of it ; he srucl 
conception in four tempi. He preferred tru 
rather than to the frank promptings of nature. 

That is why a lesson of Regnier to his puj 

* There »re Mveral English versions of Ihe play, and I am under 
lale Tom Robert™ » t r u tie adapted " Caste." 
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ter was, as it were, initiated 
t actor has at his command 
wherewith to produce his illusion upon the public. Among 
Regnier's pupils those were his favorites who never allowed 
themselves to be carried away by their feelings, and who 
trusted to these resources as indicated to them by their tutor, 
He was to a certain extent doubtful of the others. " Feelings 
vary ; effects intelligently conceived, studied, and carried out 
ought never to vary," he said. Consequently it became one 
of his theories that those most plentifully endowed with 
natural gifts were not likely to become more perfect than those 
who had been treated niggardly in that respect, provided the 
vocation and the perseverance were there. The reverse of 
Samson,' who was proudest of Rachel, Regnier was never half 
as proud of M. Coquelin as of others who had given him far 
more trouble. Augustine Brohan explained the feeling in her 
own inimitable way. " Regnier est comme le grand seigneur 
qui s'6namourache d'une paysanne a qui il faut tout enseigner; 
si moi j'etais homing j'aimerais mieux une demoiselle de bonne 
famille, qui n'aurait pas besoin de tant d'enseignement." 

Mdlle. Brohan exaggerated a little bit. Regnier's pupils 
were not peasant children, to whom he had to teach every- 
thing; a great many, like Coquelin, required very little teach- 
ing, and all the others had the receptive qualities which make 
teaching a pleasure. The latter, boys and girls, had to a 
certain extent become like Regnier himself, "bundles of 
tricks," and, what is perhaps not so surprising to students of 
psychology and physiology, their features had contracted a 
certain likeness to his. At the first blush one might have 
mistaken them for his children. And they might have been, 
for the patience he had with them. It was rarely exhausted, 
but he now and then seemed to be waiting for a new supply. 
At such times there was a frantic clutch at the shock, grey- 
haired head, or else a violent blowing of the perky nose in a 
large crimson checkered handkerchief, its owner standing all 
the while on one leg ; the attitude was irresistibly comic, but the 
pupils were used to it, and not a muscle of their faces moved, 
lose who imagine that Regnier's courses were merely so 
ly lessons of elocution and gesticulation would be altogether 
;aken. Regnier, unlike many of his great fellow-actors of 
period, had received a good education ; he had been 
:led to an architect, he had even dabbled in painting, and 
e were few historical personages into whose characters he 
«i-tf a thorough insight. He was a fair authority upon 
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costume and manners of the Middle Ages, 
ance with Roman and Greek antiquities 1 
credit to many a professor. He was calli 
savant " and " le savant comedien." As 1 
pupil failed to grasp the social or political ii 
of the dramatis persona of Racine's or Corn 
was sure to be a disquisition, telling the yc 
him, but in a way such as to secure the 
listener — a way that might have aroused the 
sity lecturer. The dry bones of history w 
man with an eye for the picturesque. 

" Who do you think Augustus was ? " he s; 
I was present to the pupil, who was declaim 
" Cinna." " Do you think he was the concierge or ie commis- 
sionnaire du coin ? " And forthwith there was a sketch of 
Augustus. Absolutely quivering with life, he led his listener 
through the streets of Rome, entered the palace with him, and 
once there, became Augustus himself. After such a scene he 
would frequently descend the few steps »f the platform and 
drop into his arm-chair, exhausted. 

Every now and then, in connection with some character of 
Moliere or Regnard, there would be an anecdote of the great 
interpreter of the character, but an anecdote enacted, after 
which the eyes would fill with tears, and the ample checkered 
handkerchief come into requisition once more. 

Regnier was a great favorite with most of his fellow- 
actors and the employes of the Comedie-Francaise, but he was 
positively worshipped by Giovanni, the wigmaker of the es- 
tablishment. They were in frequent consultation even in the 
green-room, the privilege of admission to which had been 
granted to the Italian Figaro. The consultations became most 
frequent when one of the members undertook a part new to 
him. It was often related of Balzac that he firmly believed in 
the existence of the characters his brain had created. The 
same might be said of Regnier with regard to the characters 
created by the great playwrights of his own time and those of 
the past. Of course, I am not speaking of those who had an 
historical foundation. But Alceste, Harpagon, Georges D 
din, Sganarelle, and Scapin were as real to him as Ores 
and (Edipus, as Augustus and Mohammed. He would g 
not only their biographies, but describe their appearance, tT 
manners, their gait, and even their complexion. Thefirst ti 
I heard him do so, I made sure that he was tr 
Giovanni ; but Rachel, who was present, soon 
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And the Italian would sit listening reverently, tjien start up 
and exclaim, " Ze sais ce qu'il vous f aut, Monsu Re*gnier, ze 
vais faire oune parruque a 6tonner Molidre lui-m£me." And 
he kept his word, because he considered that the wig con- 
tributed as much to, or detracted from, the success of an actor 
as his diction, and more than his clothes. When Delaunay 
became a societaire, his first part was that of the lover in 
M. Viennet's "Migraine." "Voila Monsu Delaunay, oune 
veritable parruque di societaire. Zouez a present, vous etes 
sour de votre affaire." 

One day Beauvallet found him standing before the window 
of Brandus, the music-publisher in the Rue de Richelieu, He 
was contemplating the portrait of Rossini, and he looked sad. 

" What are you standing there for, Giovanni ? " asked Beau- 
vallet. 

"Ah, Monsu Bouvallet, I am looking at the portrait of 
Maestro Giovanni Rossini, and when I think that his name is 
Giovanni like mine, when I see that abominable wig which 
looks like a grass plot after a month of drought, I feel 
ashamed and sad. But I will go and see him, and make him 
a wig for love or money that will take twenty years off his age." 
He went, but Rossini would not hear of it, or rather Madame 
Rossini put a spoke in his wheel. Giovanni never men- 
tioned his name again. It was Ligier who brought Giovanni 
to Paris, and for a quarter of a century he worked unre- 
mittingly for the glory of the Com6die-Francaise, and when 
one of the great critics happened to speak favorably of 
the " make-up " of an actor, as Paul de St. Victor did when 
R6gnier " created Noel," Giovanni used to leave his card at 
his house. It was Giovanni who made the wigs for M. An- 
cessy, the musical director at the Odeon, who, under the man- 
agement of M. Edouard Thierry, occupied the same position 
at the Comfedie-Francaise. M. Ancessy was not only a good 
chef d'orchestre, but a composer of talent ; but he had one 
great weakness — he was as bald as a billiard-ball and wished 
to pass for an Absalom. Giovanni helped him to carry out the 
deception by making three artistic wigs. The first was of very 
>rt hair, and was worn from the 1st to the 10th of the month ; 
11 the nth to the 20th M. Ancessy donned one with hair 
t was so visibly growing as to cover his ears. From the 
h to the last day of the month his locks were positively 
ring, and he never failed to say on that last evening in the 
ring of everyone, " What a terrible nuisance my hair is to 
1 T must have it cut to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



I knew Auber from the year '42 or '43 until 1 
death. He and I were in Paris during the sieg< 
mune ; we saw one another frequently, and I am \ 
terrible misfortunes of his country shortened his 
ten years. For though at the beginning of the cj 
close upon ninety, he scarcely looked a twelvem 
when I first knew him, nearly three decades be 
very healthy and active old man, but still an 
much nonsense has been written about his pe 
that it is well to correct the error. But the' or 
public, and many journalists besides, could not 
octogenarian being on horseback almost every 1 
any more than they understood later on 1 
doing the same. They did not and do not know 
Grieves, and half a dozen English residents in '. 
Har age, who scarcely ever miss their daily ride 
known them, they might perhaps have been les 
admiration of the fact. 

What added, probably, to Auber's reputation 
the secret of perpetual youth was his great fondm 
society, his very handsome appearance, though 
comparatively, and his faultless way of dresi 
most charming with the fairer sex, and many 
pupils of the Conservatoire positively doted on 
polite to a degree with men — and I doubt \ 
could have been other than polite with no 
— his smiles, I mean his benevolent ones, for h 
very sceptically, were exclusively reserved for \ 
he heard Mozart's " Don Juan " for the first 
"This is the music of a lover of twenty, and if 
an imbecile, he may always have in a little corn 
the sentiment of fancy that he is only twenty." 

There was but one drawback to Auber's enj 
society of women— he was obliged to take off 1 
presence, and he hated being without that ai 
He might have worn a skull-cap at home, thous 
necessity for it, as far as his hair n 
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wanted his hat. He corn- 
meals with his hat on, and 
referred to take his seat in 
e invariably had a box, and 
it to keep his hat on. He 
balcony of his house in the 
" I never feel as much at 
iiome anywuere, nut even in my own apartment, as in the 
synagogue," he said one day. He frequently went there for 
— — .yy re ason than because he could sit among a lot of 
'ith his hat on. In fact, those frequent visits, coupled 
dislike to be bareheaded, made people wonder now 
i whether Auber was a Jew. The supposition always 
iber smile. "That would have meant the genius of a 
er, a Mendelsohn, or a Hale'vy," he said. " No, I have 
ky enough in my life, but such good fortune as that 
II to my lot." For there was no man so willing — nay, 
—to acknowledge the merit of others as Auber. But 
vas not a Jew, and his mania for keeping on his hat 
ling to do with his religion. It was simply a mania, 
ling more. When, in January, '55, Gerard de ' Nerval 
id suspended from a lamp-post in the Rue de la Vieille- 
s, he had his hat on his head ; his friends, and even 
;e, pretended to argue from this that he had not com- 
iicide, but had been murdered. " A man who is going 
himself does not keep his hat on," they said. " Pour- 
, mon Dieu ? " asked Auber, simply. " If I were going 
yself, I should certainly keep my hat on." In short, 
e only thing about Auber which could not be explained. 
was exceedingly fond of society, and yet he was fond 
de also. Many a time his friends reported that, retum- 
; late from a party, they found Auber standing opposite 
e in the Rue Saint-Georges, with apparently no other 
lan to contemplate it from below. After his return 
from London, whither he had been sent by his father, 
to become conversant with English business habits, he 
t the capital again, though at the end of his life he 
I not having been to It^ly. It was because Rossini, 
one of his idols, had said " that a musician should 
vay some of his time tinder that sky." But almost 
tely be comforted himself with the thought that Paris, 
was the only city worth living in. " I was very fond 
other, but I have one grievance against her memory. 
i she want to go to Caen for just at the moment when 
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I was about to be born ? But for that I should have been a J 
real Parisian." I do not think it made much difference, for I 
never knew such an inveterate Parisian as Auber. When ( the 
investment of Paris had become an absolute certainty, some of 
his friends pressed him to leave ; he would not hear of it. 
They predicted discomfort, famine, and what not. " The latter 
contingency will not affect me much, seeing that I eat but once 
a day, and very little then. As for the sound of the firing 
disturbing me, I do not think it will. It has often been said 
that the first part of my overture to * Fra Diavolo ' was inspired 
by the retreating tramp of a regiment; there may be some 
truth in it. If it be vouchsafed to me to hear the retreating 
tramp of the Germans, I will write an overture and an opera, 
which will be something different, I promise you." 

I do not suppose that, personally, Auber suffered any priva- 
tions during the siege. A man in his position, who required 
but one meal a day, and that a very light one, was sure to find 
it somewhere ; but he had great trouble to find sufficient fodder 
for his old faithful hack, that had carried him for years, and 
when, after several months of scheming and contriving to that 
effect, he was forced to give it up as food for others, his cup 
of bitterness was full. " lis m'ont pris mon vieux cheval pour 
le manger," he repeated, when I saw him after the event ; 
" je Pavais depuis vingt ans." It was really a great blow to 
him. 

There is another legend about Auber which is not founded 
upon facts, namely, that he was pretty well independent of 
sleep. It was perfectly true that he went to bed very late and 
rose very early, but most people have overlooked the fact that 
during the evening he had had a comfortable doze, of at least 
an hour and a half or two hours, at the theatre. He rarely 
missed a performance at the Op^ra or Op^ra-Comique, except 
when his own work was performed. And during that time he 
slumbered peacefully, "en homme du monde," said Nestor 
Roqueplan, " without snoring." 

" I never knew what it meant to snore," said Auber, apolo- 
getically, " until I took to sleeping in Vdron's box ; and as it is, 
I do not snore now except under provocation. But there woi 
be no possibility of sleeping by the side of V^ron with< 
snoring. You have to drown his, or else it would awaV 
you." 

Auber was a brilliant talker, but he scarcely ever liked 
exert himself except on the subject of music. It was all in 
to him, and the amount of work he did must have been so 1 
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There are few students of the history of 
) matter how excellent their memories, who 
oplete list of Auber's works by heart. We 
50, when that list was much shorter than it 
not a single one who gave it correctly. The 
e within a measurable distance was Roger, 

world-wide reputation, even at that time, 
lest about his work as Meyerbeer, but he had 
5 himself than the latter. Auber was by no 
to the artists who contributed to his success ; 
die ' them, and put them in cotton-wool, like 
iid. " It is perfectly logical that he should 
rits, the Levasseurs, the Viardot-Garcias, and 
rt picked up at street-corners ; but bring me 
u meet, who has a decent voice, and a fair 
ence, and in six months he'll sing the most 
:r wrote, with the exception of that of Masa- 
s are a kind of warming-pan for great singers, 
ig in being a good warming-pan." 
;h, this sounds something like jealousy in the 
but I am certain that there was no jealousy 
icter. Few men have been so uniformly 
also had his early struggles, " when perhaps 
than I have done since." The last sentence 
lied out when a pupil of the Conservatoire 
m of having been unjustly dealt with. I 
in the younger competing for the " prize of 
>r '66. He did not get it, and when we came 
k at the Conservatoire, the young fellow came 
irs in his eyes. I fancy they were tears of 
of sorrow. 

Auber," he exclaimed, "that's an injustice." 
ly dear lad," replied Auber ; " but remember 
l all things in this world may be summed up 
lave ^ust uttered, ' It's an injustice.' Let me 
I advice. If you mean to become a good 
be the first to laugh at an injustice instead of 
Wherewith he turned his back upon the 
median. In the course of these notes I shall 
(peak of Auber again. 

: have generalized to young Coquelin ; he 
ne instance of injustice in his own profession, 
ely, there was no parallel for at least thirty 
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years. In the forties the critics refused to i 
genius of Fe'licien David, just as they had refusec 
the genius of Hector Berlioz. In the seventii 
morally guilty of the death of Georges Bizet, the 
" Carmen." 

I knew little or nothing of Hector Berlioz, but 
met Fe'licien David at Auber's. It was a pity 
man even after his success — a success which, hov 
put money in his purse. His moral sufferings, 
privations, had left their traces but too plainly on tl 
as on the mind. David had positively starved in 
the few books and the paper necessary to his stui 
he had the courage to say. " If I had to begin c 
would do the same." The respectability that 
when incarnated in parents who refuse to believe 
of soaring of their offspring because they, the pai 
see the wings, has assuredly much to answer f< 
father stops the supplies after seven years, becau: 
not come up to time like a race-horse. Berlioz's fa 
give him so long a shrift ; he allows him three m 
quer fame. FeTicien David had no father to help 
him in his ambition. He was an orphan at theag 
left to the care of a sister, who was too poor to hi 
he had an uncle who was well-to-do, and who alio 
magnificent sum of fifty francs per month — for av 
— and then withdrew it, notwithstanding the 
Cherubini that the young fellow had the making o 
poser in him. And the worst is that these young 
in silence, while there are hundreds of benevolc 
who would willingly open their purses to them. V 
reveal their distressed condition, it is generally to 
poor as themselves. These rich men Buy theaut< 
deceased genius for small or large sums which wc 
vided the struggling ones with comforts for da; 
I have before me such a letter which I bought fo 
I would willingly have given ten times the amoun 
bought it. It is written to a friend of his you 
money," it says, " seeing that I am bound to spea 
are going from bad to worse. And it is very cert 
little while I shall have to give it up altogether. 
ill for three weeks with pains in the back, and fe\ 
everywhere. I dare say that my illness was brou 
worries, and by the bad food of the Paris restaur? 
the constant dampness. Why am I not a little b 
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■list may reasonably expect 

I am not speaking of the 

s which considerably affects 

ould be the better for it, for 

flow can my brain, constantly occupied as it is with the worry 

of material wants, act unhampered? Really, I do not hesitate 

tq say that poverty and privation kill the imagination." 

They did not kill the imagination in David's case, but they 
undermined his constitution. It was at that period that he 
fell in with the Saint- Simoniens, to the high priest of which, 
M. Enfantin, who eventually became the chairman of the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Company, he took me many 
years later. After their dispersion, the group to which he be- 
longed went to the East, and it is to this apparently fortuitous 
circumstance that the world owes not only " Le Desert," " La 
Perle du Bresil," and " L'Eden," but probably also Meyerbeer's 
"Africaine." Meyerbeer virtually acknowledged that but for 
David's scores, so replete with the poetry of the Orient, he 
would have never thought of such a subject for one of his 
operas. M. Scribe, on the other hand, always maintained 
that the idea emanated from him, and that it dated from 1847, 
when the composer was given the choice between " La Prophete" 
wd "L' Africaine," and chose the former. One might almost 
paraphrase the accusation of the wolf against the lamb in La 
Fontaine's fable. " M. Scribe, if you did not owe your idea 
to Felicien David, you owed it to Montigny, the director of the 
Gymnase, who in the thirties produced a play with a curious 
oameand a more curious plot, at the Ambigu-Comique." * One 
thing is certain, thet " L' Africaine" was discarded, if ever it was 
offered, and would never have been thought of again but for 
Meyerbeer's intense and frankly acknowledged admiration of 
Felicien David's genius. 

To return for a moment to Felicien David, whose melancholy 
vanished as if by magic when he related his wanderings in the 
East. I do not mean the poetical side of them, which inspired 
him with his great compositions, but the ludicrous one. I do 

•I hm tikes «ome mint to nn=anh this play. It was called "Amaiampoi or.TheDis- 
m—of Quinine." The scene »as laid in Peniini6,6. Amazampo, the chief of a Peru- 
it*, Bin love with Mafda, who on her part is in love with Ferdinand, tin: kcjl ill I lit 
v. Amnaampo is heart-broken, and is stricken down with fever. In his despair and 

of a tree called kina, reported poisonous, have been lying for years, lie feels the 
d most immediately, but not the effect he expected. He recovers, and takes advantage 
recovered health to forget his Love passion, and to be avenged upon the oppressors of 
intry, many of whom are dying with fever. Lima becomes a huge cemetery. Then 
ft, of the vicero li » shes o sa e h 1> 

■bl, who compels Dona Theodora to drink the liquor, and to forth. But Anu> 
^^faida die.-EDiTot 
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not remember the dress of the Saint-Simoniens, I was too young 
at the time to have noticed it, but am told it consisted of a 
blue tunic and trousers to match, a scarlet jersey, which but- 
toned at the back, and could not be undone except with the aid 
of some one else. It was meant to symbolize mutual depen- 
dence upon one another. " As far as Marseilles everything 
went comparatively well," said David; "we lived by giving 
concerts, and though the receipts were by no means magnifi- 
cent, they kept the wolf from the door. Our troubles began at 
Constantinople. Whether they did not like our music, or our- 
selves, or our dresses, I have never been able to make out, but 
we were soon denounced to the authorities, and marched off to 
prison, though our incarceration did not last more than a couple 
of hours, thanks to our ambassador, Admiral Roussin. Our 
liberation, however, was conditional ; we had to leave at once. 
We made our way to Smyrna, where my music seemed to meet 
with a little more favor. I performed every night, but in the 
open air, and some one took the hat round, just as if we had 
been a company of ambulant musicians to the manner born. 
We were, however, not altogether unhappy, for we had enough 
to eat and to drink, which with me, at any rate, was a para- 
mount consideration. Up till then sufficient food had not been 
a daily item in my programme of life. My companions, never- 
theless, became restless ; they said they had not come to eat 
and drink and play music, but to convert the most benighted 
part of Europe to their doctrines ; so we moved to Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, then to Alexandria, and finally to Cairo. By the 
time we got there, only three of us were left ; the rest had gone 
homeward. Koenig-Bey had just at that moment undertaken 
the tuition of Mehemet-Ali's children — there were between 
sixty and seventy at that time ; it was he who presented me to 
their father, with a view of my becoming the professor of music 
to the inmates of the harem. * It is of no use to try to get you 
the appointment of professor of music to the young princes, 
because Mehemet, though intelligent enough, would certainly 
not hear of it. He would not think it necessary that a man- 
child should devote himself to so effeminate an accomplish- 
ment. I am translating his own thoughts on the subject, — * 
mine. When I tell you that my monthly report about t' 
intellectual progress is invariably waved off with the wo, 
" Tell me how much they have gained or lost in weight," 
will understand that I am not speaking at random. The v 
roy thinks that hard study should produce a correspond 
decrease in weight, which is not always the case, for tjv*** — 
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make flesh in virtue of their sitting 
the fat kine have a very bad time of , 
one of the most intelligent boys, 

■ from this," said David one day, 
:ct, " that Mehemet-Ali was lacking 
nit a grave error. I am convinced, 
1, that he was a man of very great 
s, though not absolutely handsome, 
essive. He was over sixty then, but 

any amount of fatigue. His con- 
rve been an iron one. Instead of 
1 I expected, there was a kind of 
jy stiffness about him, which, how- 
'ersation. I say advisedly conversa- 
understand a word of French, which 
poke, and that I could not catch a 
of Koenig- Bey's acting the interpre- 

between us both. He seemed to 
cords the moment they left my lips, 
niled at my remarks. He as it were 
roked them, and I do not wonder at 
ti I myself was never so amused in 
be, when I tell you that I was not 
:ach; my instruction was to be given 
:ir turn, had to transmit them to the 
ers. Of course, I tried to point out 
system, but Mehemet-Ali shook his 
:. That was the only way he would 
ted into the beauties of Mozart and 

tell you that the arrangement came 

sations which I have noted down 
t at transition, took place at different 
: was relating some experiences of 
e less busy haunts of Egypt, I hap- 
fonsieur David, they did you good ; 
ie themes of your most beautiful 

e that played on his lips, but only 
5 face resumed its usual melancholy 
lid me good. Do you know what 
first performance of ' Le De'sert,' on 
ay say without undue pride that I 
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found myself famous ? Well, I w 
I should have gone supperless th; 
Boulevards, and I almost forced \ 
I was hungry and desperate. I h 
morning to dispose of some ticket 
I feared most was an empty nous* 
perhaps, but no one had paid me. 
me some this afternoon.' ' I can 
plied, ' for I carry my box office i 
stood, and gave me the money, 
forever and ever ! 

" Now would you like tohearwh; 

ance?" he continued. "The ph* 

tremendous. Next morning the p 

I was, according to most of them, 

for all that I was living in an atti< 

sufficient money to pay my orchei 

another concert. As for the scor 

round of every publisher but one, i 

At last the firm of Escudier offer* 

for it, which of course, I was gl; 

handsomely after all, because th 

performances of it, which I was t 

sand francs per performance. T 

|^ the Pereiras, Enfantin, Michel Chf 

I' to help me in my need ; neverth* 

fe* demn good principles on account 

g. them not very worthily. Do you 

£'- this determination not to be unjust 

;' my little savings in a concern pn 

P I lost every penny of it ; since th* 

& save a penny." 

^ Felicien David was right — he i 

'i all, " because," as Auber said, " he 

j popular ; " secondly, because the 

t had not set in in France; thirdly 

J. slowly; and fourthly, "because 1 

formances of his principal theatri< 

the Coup-d' Etat. I am alluding tc 

though represented at the Op6ra-( 

a few nights there, divergencies of < 

the composer and M. Emile Perrin 

* AMi> SMvedo, one of the be si musical crilic 

in his dislike'. Hv became a letven 



~on 

ic : 
S6a 
,d'J 
■n h 
lorn 

rinj 

bac 

_ r ___ . _ _ r _ _ ji a 

decade or more." When, towards the end < 

rreet near the projected opera building was nar 

nd when he could see his bust on the facade 

te scaffolding of which had been removed, 1 

lat the Emperor had been good enough to $ 

Now we are quits," he added, " for he was D: 

even years. . At any rate, I'lldomybesttbsqu 

> you need not order any hatbands until * 

ime, he had been in his tomb for nearly eight 

I wrote just now that Ffelicien David compo 

ut for this defect, if it was one, Verdi would 

is name to the score of " Aida." The music; 

ill tell you that Signor Ghislanzoni is the authc 

id that the khedive applied to Signor Verdi : 

i Egyptian subject. The first part of that sta( 

itrue, the other part is but partially true. Sig 

at best but the adapter in verse and translato 

he original in prose is by M. Camille du Lc 

le scenario supplied by Mariette-Bey, whom I: 

iven carte blanche with regard to the music an 

ite-Bey intended from the very first to apply ti 

■right, when one night, being belated at Memj 

eunr, and unable to return on foot, he all at 01 

n old Egyptian legend. Next day he commit 

f it to paper, showed it to the khedive, and 

~"S printed in Alexandria. One of these wi 

'e, who developed the whole in prose. 

. du Locle had also been authorized to fim 

:r, but it is very certain that Mariette-Bey h 

the composer of " Le Desert," though he 

essly said so. At any rate, M. du Locle a] 

refused, although the " retaining fee " wa 

-- i* was because he could not comply w 
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t condition, to have the score re; 
st. Then Wagner was thought of. 
would have refused. To Marit 
furthermore of having entirelj 

Felicien David who had revealed 
Europeans, no more reaped the fr 
ecamps, who had revealed it in 
ight when he said to young Coqi 
hings in this world might be su 
" It's an injustice " ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

w weeks ago,* when rummaging 
nts, memoranda, etc., I came upc 
alogue of a picture sale at the H< 
larked the prices realized by a sa 
>y men who, though living at th; 
r less famous, and many of wh< 
i a world-wide reputation. There 
this — that of Herrera the elder, 
wo centuries, and whose name was 
>rd among connoisseurs by reaso 
ter of Velasquez. The handiwor 
s knocked down for three francs £ 
no question was raised as to the 
ing. It was a saint — the catalogu 
been in vain trying to recollect ^ 
aust have been some cogent reas< 
, for " the frame was no doubt wort 
an auctioneer's phrase. Was it 
rate, two years later, I heard that 
:rican for fourteen thousand fran 
j no guarantee of its value, 
ose days it was certainly better to 
one, for, a little further on among 
marginal note of the prices fetchi 
lier, " Le Corps de Garde," " Un 
n jeune homme regardant des d 

ihe Rue CoquUlicifr— Editoh. 
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had been in the salon of that year,* and each of which fetched 
3000 francs. I should not like to say what their purchasing 
price would be to-day, allowing for the difference in the value 
of money. Further on still there is a note of a picture by Al- 
fred de Dreux, which realized a similar amount. Allowing for 
that same difference in the value of money, that work would 
probably not find a buyer now among real connoisseurs at 200 
francs. f At the same time, the original sketch of David's 
"Serment du Jeu de Paume " did not find a purchaser at 2500 
francs, the reserve price. A landscape by Jules Andre, a far 
greater artist than Alfred de. Dreux, went for 300 francs, and 
Baron's " Oies du Frere Philippe " only realized 200 francs 
more. There was not a single " bid " for Eugene Delacroix' 
" Marc-Aurele," and when he did sell a picture it was for 500 
or 600 francs ; nowadays it would fetch 100,000 francs. On 
the other hand, the drawings of Decamps' admirable " Histoire 
de Samson" realized 1000 francs each. 

Yet Gabriel Decamps was a far unhappier man than Eugene 
Delacroix. The pictures rejected by the public became the 
" apples " of Delacroix* eyes with which he would not part, 
subsequently, at any price, as in the case of his " Marino 
Faliero." Decamps, one day, while he lived in the Faubourg 
Saint-Denis, deliberately destroyed one hundred and forty draw- 
ings, the like of which were eagerly bought up for a thousand 
francs apiece, though at present they would be worth four times 
that amount. Delacroix was content with his God-given 
genius ; " he saw everything he had made, and behold it was 
very good." Decamps fumed and fretted at the supposed sys- 
tematic neglect of the Government, which did not give him a 
commission. " You paint with a big brush, but you are not a 
great painter," said Sir Joshua to a would-be Michael-Angelo. 
To Gabriel Decamps the idea of being allowed or invited by 
the State to cover a number of yards of canvas or wall or ceil- 
ing, was so attractive that he positively lost his sleep and his 
appetite over it. It was, perhaps, the only bitter drop in his 
otherwise tolerably full cup of happiness, but that one drop 

# * ' r he annual salon was held in the Louvre then ; in 1849 it was transferred to the Tuile- 
ri In 1850, '51 and '52 it was removed to the galleries of the Palais-Royal ; in 1853 and 
'; i salon was held in the Hdtel des Menus-Plaisirs, in the Faubourg Poissonni&re, 

* became afterwards the storehouse for the scenery of the Grand Opera. In 1855 the 
t tion took place in a special annex of the Palais de 1' Industrie ; after that, it was lodged 
ii Valais itself.— Editor. 

red de Dreux was not an unknown figure in London society. He came in 1848. He 
^ tad of Corate d'Orsay, and painted chiefly equestrian figures. After the Coup d'Etat 
1 urned to Paris, and was patronized by society, and subsequently by Napoleon III. 
1 , whose portrait he painted. He was killed in a duel, the cause of which has nevet 
1 ' J "DITOR. 
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ruently embittered the whole. He had 
his character, though he was not uniform 
There was an absolute indifference as to t 
i his calling, and an inherent generosity ti 
len by the way," But he was somethin: 
:luse, not because he disliked society, but 
ely suppressed his sociable qualities, les 
Le suspicion of miking them the stepping- 
. No man ever misread the lesson, " Do \ 
utterly as did Decamps. He was never t 
nd he was never tired of speculating wh; 
ink of it. There is not a single pictu 
tt does not contain an original thought ; 
itely new school — no small thing to do. 
icknowledged as much, and yet he wouli 
; of that recognition, because it lacked t 

When Decamps consented to forget his 
ranees he became a capita.1 companion, p 
ite for bitter and scathing satire. I fan< 
st have been something like Gabriel Dec; 
sreourse with his familiars. But he rare!) 
hing of his fellow-artists. His strictures w 
olitical men of his time, and of the preci 
rbons he despised from the bottom of hi 
ie Restoration his contempt found vent in 
: the moment, must have seared like a r 
lept a good many of these ephemeral prodi 
ind to say, they struck one afterwards as ui 
" If they " (meaning the Bourbons) " hai 
n France," he said one day, " I would h 
s of naturalization to the Sultan." 
ips was killed, like GeYicault, by a fall oJ 

before that he had ceased to work. " I 
my reputation, and do not care to add tc 

In 1855, the world positively rang with 
lbt whether this universal admiration gav 
on. He exhibited more than fifty works 
Universelle of that year, a good many of 
ected by the "hanging committees" 
True to his system, he rarely, perhaps nc 
s past judgment in question, but he lived 
;d man. Unlike Mirabeau, who had not 
>opular, Decamps derived no gratification 
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roix better than any of the others in 
tion of painters of that period, and 
II the day 6f his death, in December, 
:ry good terms with Horace Vernet ; 
is perhaps a more lively companion, 
as towards the former. I was one of 
tolerated whilst at work. Our friend- 
|uarter of a century, and during that 
l single unpleasantness between us, 
imtt that Delacroix' temper was very 
lose men who had a profound, inerad- 
ourgeois, I have only known one who 
reater extent than he ; it was Gustave 
croix' manners were perfect, he could 
middle classes. With the exception 
.re, Delacroix was probably the great- 
a greater poet undoubtedly than Vie- 
absolutely indifferent to the material 
E Shakespeare and the author of the 
they would have painted like Dela- 
: " is the Byronic poem, condensed 

:roix, I had never been able to make ■ 
or short, and most of Ms friends and 
lly puzzled. As we stood around his 
3d at its length. His was decidedly a 
>ny in its immobility, at others quiver- 
to the juncture of the eyebrows, and 
it of the nostrils that was almost pen- 
rity. It gave one the impression of 
;ome unpleasant smell, and, one day, 
a light mood, I remarked upon it. 
," he replied; "I always fancy there 
but it is not necessarily of a material 

ked to surround himself with flowers, 
like a hot-house, apart from the floral 
;rature was invariably very high, and 
:r now and again. I have always had 
lad Indian blood in his veins, which 
rtain extent by his appearance, albeit 
jn to that effect in his family. But it 
hair, the olive skin, nor the peculiar 
:s which forced that conclusion upon. 
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me ; it was the character of Delacrc 

years I endeavored to read thorough! 

any appreciable degree. There was c 

distinctly that the merest child migh 

honesty; but the rest was apparently 

It is difficult to imagine a poet, and ( 

without an absorbing passion for some 

for the same woman ; to my knowledg 

passion, for one can scarcely admit t 

housekeeper, could have inspired sucl 

I first knew Delacroix he was over f< 

known him at twenty and twenty-fr 

romantic attachment or even at a sober, homely affection. 1 

And assuredly a man of forty is not invulnerable in that re- I 

spect. And yet, the woman who positively bewitched, one I 

after another, so many of Delacroix' eminent contemporaries, I 

Jules Sandeau, Alfred de Mussetf, Michel de Bourges, Chopin, I 

Pierre Leroux, Cabet, Lammenais, etc., had no power o~™ ' 

him. 

Paul de Musset, perhaps as a kind of revenge for thewroi 
suffered by his brother, once gave an amusing description 
the miscarried attempt of George Sand " to net " Eugi 
■ Delacroix. 

It would appear that the painter had shown signs of yU 
ing to the charms which few men were able to withstand, 
at any rate, that George Sand fancied she could detect si 
signs. Whether it was from a wish on George Sand's part 
precipitate matters or to nip the thing in the bud, it would 
difficult to determine, but it is certain that she pursued 1 
t " usual tactics — that is, she endeavored to provoke an admiss 

*; of her admirer's feeling. Though I subsequently ascertained 

E. that Paul de Musset's story was substantially true, I am not 

P^ altogether prepared, knowing his animosity against her, to 

V accept his hinted theory of the lady's desire " de brusquer les 

F fiancailles." 

% One morning, then, while Delacroix was at work, George 

f Sand entered his studio. She looked out of spirits, and al- 

most immediately stated the purpose of her visit. 

" My poor Eugene 1 " she began ; " I am afraid I have t 
sad news for you." 

" Oh, indeed," said Delacroix, without interrupting his wi , 
and just giving her one of his cordial smiles in guise of ' 

, *' Yes, my dear friend, I have carefully consulted m- i 
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ed to tell you, that I feel I 

i that a fact ? " he said. 

to pardon me, and to give 

Delacroix." 

; easel. 

fou not? You will never 

you to keep quiet for ten 
ere which has caused me a 

ng right. Go and sit down ■ 
back in ten minutes." 
>t return; and equally, of 
any one, but somehow it 
lou had overheard the scene 
j behind a screen or door— 
, when " chaffed " about it, 
:d for him to do so, because 
ady's honor; had she not 

it the poetry of Delacroix 
ipons, because, though we 
where George Sand failed 
nevertheless an authenti- 
among the many on whom 
against them. That man 
of " Colomba " and " Car- 
iand je fais un roman, je 
que Ton me decoupe pour 
; pas ses amants dans son 
et elle le fait si diablement 
devancer." Merim£e was 
r books had been written 
i victims of her insatiable 
jrostitute the word " love " 
link that Eugene Delacroix 
have killed him ; and the 
re precious to his own art 
ference to eminent critics, 
those who were fortunate 
steria. 

Id have killed Eugene De- 
he would have staked gold, 
counters. It would have 
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been the vitiated atmosphere in which the cand 
and of his genius — which were one, in this in: 
have been extinguished. 

As it was, that candle burned very low at ti: 
during the years I knew Delacroix, he had nearly always one 
foot in the grave ; the healthy breezes of art's unpolluted air 
made the candle burn brightly now and again ; hence the 
difference in quality, as striking, of some of his pictures. 

Perhaps on account of .his delicate health, Delacroix was 
not very fond of society, in which, however, he wis ever wel- 
come, and particularly fitted to shine, though he rarely at- 
tempted to do so. I have said that Dante and Shakespeare, 
if they had painted, would have painted as Delacroix did; I 
am almost tempted to add that if Delacroix' vocation had im- 
pelled him that way, he would have sung as they sang— of 
course, I do not mean that he would have soared as high, but 
his name would have lived in literature as it does in painting, 
though perhaps not with so brilliant a halo around it. For, 
unlike many great painters of his time, Delacroix was essenti- 
ally lettre. One has but to read some of his critical essays in 
the Revue des Deux Monties of that period, to be convinced 
of that at once. Theophile Gautier said, one evening, that it 
was " the style of a poet in a hurry." The sentences give one 
the impression of newly-minted gold coins. Nearly every one 
contains a thought, which, if reduced to small change, would 
still make an admirable paragraph. He gives to his readers 
what he expects from his authors — a sensation, a shock in 
two or three lines. The sentences are modelled upon his 
favorite prose author, who, curious to relate, was none other 
than Napoleon I. I often tried to interest him in English 
literature. Unfortunately, he knew no English to speak of, 
and was obliged to have recourse to translations. Walter 
Scott he thought long-winded, and, after a few attempts at 
Shakespeare in French, he gave it up. " Ca ne peut pas e"tre 
cela," he said. But he had several French versions of "Gul- 
liver's Travels," all of which he read in turn. One day, I 
quoted to him a sentence from Carlyle's " Lectures on He- 
roes : " " Show me how a man sings, and I will tell you how 
he will fight." " C'est cela," he said ; " if Shakespeare i 
been a general, he would have won his battles like Napo) 
by thunder claps " (par des coups de foudre). 

Delacroix had what a great many Frenchmen lack — a k 
sense of humor, but it was considerably tempered by w 
for the want of a better term, I may call the bump of ™ 
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lorous at the expense of those he 
quently his attempts at caricature 
eer in LtNamJaune were a fail- 
liration and respect were not nec- 
ith whom he agreed in art or poli- 
.ttempted something great or use- 
: man who, at the age of sixty, 

upon his meeting forty years be- 

had knocked off by accident, was ■ 
ip to ridicule the celebrity of the 
ce prepense. And this malice 
i him, except in the presence of 
obody. Then it positively boiled 
r hat trick he played his interlocu- 
vealthy would-be patron, an influ- 
r a well-known picture- dealer; it 
k, who had an utter contempt for 
iney. It was as good as a clever 
.1 rise and draw himself up to ■ his 
ess his victim with a sense of the 
going to say. To get an idea of 
;es, one must go and see his por- 
by himself, with the semi-supercili- 
laying upon the parted lips, and 
ular set of teeth, of which he was 
k bushy moustache, which reminds 
brandt. Of course, the victim was 
ning with all attention, promising 
word of the spoken essay on art, 
; it as his own at the first favorable 
ally did, to his own discomfiture 
earers, who, if they happened to 
:he case frequently, invariably de- 
iker's information. I once heard 
i reproduced in that way, which 
fortune of any comic writer. The 

been parrot-like, for he had mud- 
sn, I took some pains to repro- 
lever saw Delacroix laugh as when 

as a rule, and even when he was 
nskull in the presence of half a 

Delacroix remained perfectly seri- 
o bite /heir lips lest they should 
have tjeeik difficult at anytime to 
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guess or discover, beneath the well-bred man of the world, with 
his charming, courtly, though somewhat distant manner, the 
painter, who gave us " La Barque de Dante," and " Les Mas- 
sacres de Scio ; " still, Delacroix was that man of the world, 
exceedingly careful of his appearance, particular to a degree 
about his nails, which he wore very long, dressed to perfection, 
and, in spite of the episode with George Sand recorded above, 
most ingratiating with women. 

Different altogether was he in his studio. Though he was 
" at home " from three till five, to visitors of both sexes, it was 
distinctly understood that he would not interrupt his work for 
them, or play the host as the popular painter of to-day is sup- 
posed to do. The atelier, encumbered with bric-a-brac and 
sumptuous hangings and afternoon tea, had not been invented : 
if the host wore a velvet coat, a Byronic collar, and gorgeous 
papooshes, it was because he liked these things himself, not 
because he intended to impress his visitors. As a rule, the 
host, though in his youth perhaps he had been fond of ex- 
travagant costumes, did not like them : Horace Vernet often 
worked in his shirt-sleeves, Paul Delaroche nearly always wore 
a blouse, and Ingres, until he became " a society man," which 
was very late in life, donned a dressing-gown. Delacroix was, 
if anything, more slovenly than the rest when at work. An 
old jacket buttoned up to the chin, a large muffler round his 
neck, a cloth cap pulled over his ears, and a pair of thick felt 
slippers made up his usual garb. For he was nearly always 
shivering with cold, and had an affection of the throat, besides, 
which compelled him to be careful. " But for my wrapping 
up, I should have been dead at thirty," he said. 

Nevertheless, at the stroke of eight, winter and summer, he 
was in his studio, which he did not leave until dark, during 
six months of the year, and a little before, during the other 
six. Contrary to the French habit, he never took luncheon, 
and generally dined at home a little after six — the fatigue of 
dining out being too much for him. 

I may safely say that I was one of Delacroix' friends, with 
whom he talked without restraint. I often went to him of an 
evening when the weather prevented his going abroad, which, 
in his state of health, was very often. He always chafed 
such confinement ; for though not fond of society in a gen< 
way, he liked coming to the Boulevards, after his work \ \ 
over, and mixing with his familiars. Delacroix smoked, t 
unlike many addicted to tobacco, could not sit idle. 7 ; 
hands, as well as his brain, wanted to be busy ; conseo 1 
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or snow, he sat sketching figures or 
hile. By then his name had become 
ent throughout the world, and he often 
i narcenng leiiers from distant parts. One evening, 
shortly after the death of David d' Angers, to an episode in 
whose life I have devoted a considerable space in these notes, 
Delacroix received an American newspaper, the title of which 
I have forgotten, but which contained an exceedingly able 
article on the great sculptor, as an artist, and as a man. It 
wound up with the question, "And what kind of monument 
will be raised to him by the man who virtually shortened his 
life by sending him into exile, because David remained true to 
the republican principles which Napoleon only shammed — or, 
if not shammed, deliberately trod underfoot to ascend a tyrant's 
throne ? " 

I translated the whole of the article, and, when I came to 
the last lines, Delacroix shook his head sadly. " You remem- 
i — Hi — __:j " the answer of our friend Dumas, when they 
a subscription towards a monument to a man 
>ne had reviled in the beginning of his career, 
etter be content with the stones they threw at 
s existence. No monument they can raise will 
t of their imbecility and his genius.' I may take 
i, "that such a question will be raised one day 
i, perhaps many years after I am gone. If you 
will, by my will, raise your voice against the 
ve painted my own portrait ; while I am here, I 
that it be not reproduced ; I will forbid them to 
im at rest. There shall not be a bust on my 

■might before his death he made a will to that 
to the present hour (1883) its injunctions have 
i. Delacroix lies in a somewhat solitary spot in 
:. Neither emblem, bust, nor statue adorns his 
(as executed according to his own instructions. 
i me so much during my life," he said one day, 
t want them to libel me after my death, on canvas 
They flattered me so much afterwards, that I 
ttery to be fulsome, and, if anything, I am more 
in of their libels." 

; difficult to find a greater contrast than there 
sn Eugene Delacroix, both as a man and an artist, 
ernet. The one loved his art with the passionate 
l intensely poetical lover for his wayward 0115- 
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tress, whom to cease wooing for a moment might mean an 
irreparable breach, or, at least, a long estrangement ; the other 
loved his with the calm affection of the cherished husband for 
the faithful wife who had blessed him with a numerous off- 
spring, whom he had known from his very infancy, a marriage 
with whom had been decided upon when he was a mere lad, 
whom he might even neglect for a little while without the bond 
being in any way relaxed. According to their respective cer* 
tificates of birth, Vernet was the senior by ten years of Dela- 
croix. When I first knew them, about 1840, Vernet looked 
ten years younger than Delacroix. If they had chosen to dis- 
guise themselves as musketeers of the Louis XIII. period, 
Vernet would have reminded one of both Aramis and D'Arta- 
gnan ; Delacroix, of Athos. 

Montaigne spoke Latin before he could speak French; 
Vernet drew men and horses before he had mastered either 
French or Latin. His playthings were stumpy, worn-out 
brushes, discarded palettes, and sticks of charcoal ; his alpha- 
bet, the pictures of the Louvre, where his father occupied a 
set of apartments, and where he was born, a month before the 
outbreak of the first Revolution. He once said to me, " Je 
suis peintre comme il y a des hommes qui sont rois — parceque 
ils ne peuvent pas etre autre chose. II fallait un homme de 
genie pour sortir d'un pareil bourbier et malheureusement je 
n'ai que du talent." By the " bourbier " he meant his great- 
grandfather, his twd" grandfathers, and his father, all of whom 
were painters and draughtsmen. 

Posterity will probably decide whether Horace Vernet was 
a genius or merely a painter of great talent, but it will scarcely 
convey an approximate idea of the charm of the man himself. 
There was only one other of his contemporaries who exercised 
the same spell on his companions — Alexandre Dumas plre. 
Though Vernet was a comparative dwarf by the side- of Dumas, 
the men had the same qualities, physical, moral, and mental. 
Neither of them knew what bodily fatigue meant ; both could 
work for fourteen or fifteen hours a day for a fortnight or a 
month ; both would often have " a long bout of idleness," as 
they called it, which, to others not endowed with their stren^h 
and mental activity, would have meant hard labor. Both w 5 
fond of earning money, fonder still of spending it ; both crea 1 i 
almost without an effort. Dumas roared with laughter wl 2 
writing ; Vernet sang at the top of his voice while painting r 
bandied jokes with his visitors, who might come and gc s 
they likecl at all hours. Pumas, especially in the $arji~- J 5 
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for the then Duke of Orleans (Lo 
stipulated that his paintings shouli 
campaigns of the First Republic an 
sequently he depicted some episodi 

which the son of the king had distinguished himself. " Tri- 
color cockades or no pictures," he remarked, and Louis-Phi- 
lippe good-humoredly acquiesced. Though courteous to a de- 
gree, he never minced matters to either king or beggar. While 
in Russia Nicholas took a great fancy to him. It appears that 
the painter, who must have looked even smaller by the side of 
the Czar than he did by that of Dumas, had accompanied the 
former, if not on a perilous, at least on a very uncomfortabf" 
journey in the middle of the winter. He and the Empe« 
were the only two men who had borne the hardships and priv: 
tions without grumbling, nay, with Mark Tapleyean cheerfu 
ness. That kind of fortitude was at all times a passport t 
Nicholas' heart, doubly so in this instance, by reason of Vernet 
by no means robust appearance. From that moment Nichols 
became very attached to, and would often send for, him. Th« 
would often converse on subjects even more serious, and, or 
day, after the partition of Poland, Nicholas proposed thi 
Vernet should paint a picture on the subject. 

" I am afraid I cannot do it, sire," was the answer. " 
have never painted a Christon the cross." 

" The moment I had said it," continued Vernet, when I 
told me the story, which is scarcely known, " I thought rr 
last hour had struck. I am positively certain that a Russia 
would have paid these words with his life, or at least with I if 
long exile to Siberia. I shall never forget the look he gai 
me ; there was a murderous gleam in the eyes r but it w; 
over in an instant. Nevertheless, I feel convinced th: 
Nicholas was mad, and, what is more, I feel equally convince 
that there is incipient madness throughout the whole of tl 
Romanoff family. I saw a good many of its members durir 
my stay in Russia. They all did and said things which woul 
have landed ordinary men and women in a lunatic asylur 
At the same time there was an unmistakable touch of genii 
about some of them. I often endeavored to discuss the r 
ter with the resident foreign physicians, but, as you i 
imagine, they were very reticent. But mark my words, 
day there will be a terrible flare-up. Of course, the foreigi r. 
who sees the superstitious reverence, the slavish respect i 
which they are surrounded, scarcely wonders that these s 
and women should, in the end, consider themselves a v ' — 



There was a comic side to Horace Vemet's character. By 
dint of painting battle-pieces he had come to consider himself 
an authority on strategy and tactics, and his criticisms on M. 
Thiers' system of fortifications used to set us roaring. I am 
under the impression' — though I will not strictly ^vouch for it — 
that at the recommendation of one or two of the inveterate 
Iters of our set, Laurent-Jan* and Mery, he had a couple of 
terviews with M. Thiers, but we never ascertained the result 
them. It is almost certain that the minister of Louis-- 
bilippe, who at one period of his life considered himself a 
apoleon and a Vauban rolled into one, did not entertain 
ernet's suggestions with the degree of enthusiasm to which 
: thought them entitled ; at any rate, from that time, the men- 
>n of M. Thiers' name generally provoked a. contemptuous 
irug of the shoulders on Vernet's part. " C'est tout a fait 
imme Napol6on et Jomini, mon cher Vernet," said Laurent- 
n ; " mais, apres tout, qu'est que cela vous fait ? La pos- 
rite jugera entre vous deux, elle saura bien debrouiller la 
irtque vous avez contribute a ces travaux immortels." 
Much as Horace Vernet admired his great contemporaries 
art and literature, his greatest worship was reserved for 
Ifred de Vigny, the soldier-poet, though the latter was by no 
lans a sympathetic companion. Next to his society, which 
is rarely to be had, he preferred that of Arthur Bertrand, 
e son of Napoleon's companion in exile. Arthur Bertrand 
id an elder brother, Napoleon Bertrand, who, at the storming 
| Constantine, put on a new.pair of white kid gloves, brought 
Dm Paris for the purpose. Horace Vernet made at least 
ty sketches of that particular incident, but he never painted 
ie picture. " I could not do it justice," he said, when re- 
onstrated with for his procrastination. "I should fail to 
alize the grandeur of the thing." Thereupon Lanrent-Jan, 
ho had no bump of reverence, proposed a poem, in so many 
i"*os, to be illustrated by Vernet. I give the plan as de- 
■t *ed by the would-be author. 

The kid in its ancestral home among the mountains. A 
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mysterious voice from heaven tells it that its skin will be re- 
quired for a pair of gloves. The kid objects, and inquires 
why the skin of some other kid will not do as well. The 
voice reveals the glorious purpose of the gloves. The kid 
consents, and at the same moment a hunter appears in sight 
The kid, instead of taking to its heels, assumes a favorable 
position to be shot. It makes a dying speech. 

2. A glove-shop on the Boulevard. Enter Napoleon Ber- 
trand, asking for a pair of gloves. The girl tells him that she 
has only one pair left, and communicates the legend connected 
with it. The price is twenty francs. Napoleon Bertrand 
demurs at it, and tells her, in his turn, what the gloves are 
wanted for. The girl refuses to take the money, and her em- 
ployer, overhearing the conversation, dismisses her there and 
then. He keeps the wages due to her as the price of the 
gloves. Napoleon Bertrand puts the latter in his pocket, 
offers the girl his arm, and invites her to breakfast in a cabinet 
particulier y "en tout bien, en tout' honneur." To prove his 1 
perfectly honorable intentions, he tells her the story of Jeanne ! 
d'Arc. The girl's imagination is fired by the recital, and after } 
luncheon she goes in search of a book on the subject. An \ 
unscrupulous, dishonest second-hand bookseller palms off an j 
edition of Voltaire's " La Pucelle." The girl writes to Napo- 
leon Bertrand to tell him that he has made a fool of her, that 
Jeanne d'Arc was no better than she should be, and that she 
is going to join the harem of the Bey of Constantine. 

3. Napoleon Bertrand stricken with remorse before Constan- ] 
tine. Orders given for the assault. Napoleon Bertrand looks ^ 
for his gloves, and finds that they are too small. He can just \ 
get them on, but cannot grasp the handle of the sword. His j 
servant announces a mysterious stranger, a veiled female 
stranger. She is admitted ; she has made her escape from 
the harem ; a mysterious voice from heaven — the same that 
spoke to the kid — having warned her the night before that the 
gloves would be too small, and that she was to let a piece in. 
Reconciliation. Tableau. The bugles are sounding " boot and 
saddle." Storming of Constantine. 

I have reproduced the words of Laurent-Jan ; I will noi t- 

tempt to reproduce his manner, which was simply inimita 5. 

Horace Vernet and Arthur Bertrand shook with laughter, \ d 

the latter offered Laurent-Jan to keep him for a twelvemo h 

if he would write the poem. Jan consented, and lived uj n 

the fat of the land during that time, but the poem never n 
the light. 
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ne of the most jovial fellows of his 
and Latour-Me'zeria were the best 
customers of the florist on the Boulevards. It was he who ac- 
companied the Prince de Joinville to St. Helena to bring back 
the remains of Napoleon. After their return, a new figure 
joined our set now and then. It was the Abbe - Coquereau, 
the chaplain of " La Behe-Poule." The Abbe - Coquereau was 
the first French Catholic priest who discarded the gown and 
the shovel hat, and adopted that of the English clergy. He 
was a charming man, and by no means straight-laced, but he 
drew the line at accompanying Arthur in his nightly perambu- 
lations. One evening he, Arthur Bertrand, and Alexandre 
Dumas were strolling along the Boulevards when the latter 
tried to make the abbe* enter the Varie'te's. The abbe - held 
firm, or rather took to his heels. 

In those days there were still a great many veterans of the 
grande armie about, and a great deal of Horace Vernet's 
money went in entertaining them at the various cafe's and 
restaurants — especially when he was preparing sketches for a 
,■ picture. The ordinary model, clever and eminently use- 
as he was at that period, was willingly discarded for the 
and bronzed warrior of the Empire, some of whom were 
n then returning from Africa. " They may just as well 
a the money I pay the others," he said ; consequently it 
i not an unusual thing to see a general, a couple of colonels, 
E a dozen captains, and as many sergeants and privates, all 
shorn had served under Napoleon, in Vernet's studio at the 
le time. Of course the officers were only too pleased to 
; their services gratuitously, but Vernet had a curious way 
naking up his daily budget. Twenty models at four francs 
or models earned no more then — eighty francs.' Fifteen of 
m refuse their pay. The eighty francs to be divided be- 
:en five. And the five veterans enjoyed a magnificent in- 
ne for weeks and weeks at a time. 

Truth compels me to state, however, that during those weeks 
le careful mother could not have taken her daughter " to 
met's studio. A couple of live horses, not unfrequently 
e, an equal number of stuffed ones, camp kettles, broken 
iers, pieces of artillery, an overturned ammunition wagon, 
Election of uniforms, that would have made the fortune 
a costumier, scattered all over the place ; drums, 
rds, guns and saddles : and, amidst this confusion, a score 
eterans, some of whom had been comrades-in-arms and 
-"■med oblivious, for the time being, of their hard-eafned 
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ition in the company of those who hat 

:hey, every man smoking his hardest ar 

on story : all these made up a scene worthy of Vernet 

If, but somewhat appalling to the civilian who happened 

net was never happier than when at work under such 
istances. Perched on a movable scaffolding or on a 
adder, he reminded one much more of an acrobat than 
ainter. Like Dumas, he could work amidst a very Babel 
iversation, but the sound of music, however good, dis- 
I him. In those days, itinerant Italian musicians and 
iri, who have disappeared from the streets of Paris 
ther since the decree of expulsion of '8r, were numer- 
nd grew more numerous year by year. I, for one, feel 
for their disappearance, for I remember having spent 

dozen most delightful evenings listening to them. 
: thing happened in this way. Though my regular visits 
Qua rtier- Latin had ceased long ago, I returned now and 
o my old haunts during the years '63 and '64, in com- 
]f a young Englishman who was finishing his medical 
s in Paris, who had taken up his quarters on the left 
of the Seine, and who has since become a physician 
y good practice in the French capital. He had been 
lly recommended to me, and I was not too old to enjoy 
;ning once a week or a fortnight among my juniors. At 
, which has been demolished since to make room for a 

more gorgeous establishment at the comers of the 
yards Saint-Michel and Saint-Germain, we used to notice 
erly gentleman, scrupulously neat and exquisitely clean, 
ii his clothes were very threadbare. He always sat at 
me table to the right of the counter. His cup of coffee 
ted out by frequent supplements of water, and mean- 
he was always busy copying music — at least, so it seemed 
at first. We soon came to a different conclusion, though, 
se every now and then he would put down his pen, lean 
against the cushioned seat, look up at the ceiling and 
to himself — such a sweet smile ; the smile of a poet or 
ist, seeking inspiration from the spirits supposed to u » 
ing now and then about such, 

it man was no copyist, but an obscure, uuapprecia i 
i perhaps, biding his chance, hoping against hope, m« - 
living a life of jealously concealed dreams and hardsl >- 
e looked sad enough at the best of times, with a kin< 
:L melancholy which apparently only one thing c rt " ,,J 
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trio of pifferari. Then his face 
he would gently push his music 
away, speak to them in Italian, asking them to play certain 
pieces, beating time with an air of contentment which was 
absolutely touching to behold. On the other hand, the young 
pifferari appeared to treat him with greater deference than 
they did the other customers ; the little girl who accompanied 
them was particularly eager for his approval. 

In a little while We became very friendly with the old gentle- 
man, and, one evening, he said, " If you will be here next 
Wednesday, the pifferari will give us something new." 

On the evening in question he looked quite smart ; he had 
evidently " fait des frais de toilette," as our neighbors have it ; 
be wore a different coat, and his big white neckcloth was some- 
what more starched than usual. He seemed quite excited. 
The pifferari; on the other hand, seemed anxious and subdued, 
k^he cafe" was very full, for all the habitue's liked the old gentle- 
» ran, and had made it a point of responding to his quasi-invita- 
^ ion. They were well rewarded, for I have rarely heard 
jweeter music. It was unlike anything we were accustomed 
m hear from such musicians ; there wag an old-world sound 
■bout it that went straight to the heart, and when we looked 
^^t the old gentleman amidst the genuine applause after the 
^^rmination of the first piece, there were two big tears coursing 
^Jown his wrinkled cheeks. 

^^ The pifferari came again and again, and though they never 

ppealed to him directly, we instinctively guessed that there 

^xisted some connection between them. All our efforts to get 

t the truth of the matter were, however, in vain, for the old 

—■entleman was very reticent. 

^^ Meanwhile my young friend had passed his examinations, and 
■"hifted his quarters to my side of the river. He did not 
^^bandon the Quart ier-Lat in altogether, but my inquiries 
About the old musician met with no satisfactory response. 
■le had disappeared. Nearly two years went by, when, one after- 
noon, he called. " Come with me," he said ; " I am going to 
j hnw you a curious nook of Paris which you do not know, and 
IH you to an old acquaintance whom you will be pleased to 
k™ again," 

le " curious nook" of Paris still exists to a certain extent, 
» the pifferari have disappeared from it. It is situated 

nd the Pantheon, and is more original than its London 
iterpart — Saffron Hill. It is like a corner of old Rome, 
— ™ nr Naples, without the glorious Italian sun shining 
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above it to lend picturesqueness to the ra 
population ; swarthy desperadoes with go 
ears and on their grimy fingers, their gr< 
cocked jauntily on their heads, or drawn over the flashing 
dark eyes, before which their womankind cower and shake ; 
old men who but for the stubble on their chins would look 
like ancient cameos ; girls with shapely limbs and hand- 
some faces ; middle-aged women who remind one of the 
witches in Macbeth ; women younger still, who have neither 
shape nor make ; urchins and little lassies who remind one of 
the pictures of Murillo : in short, a population of wood-carvers 
and modellers, vendors of plaster casts, artist-models, sugar- 
bakers and mosaic-workers, living in the streets the greater 
part of the day, retiring to their wretched attics at night, sober 
and peaceful generally, but desperate and unmanageable when 
in their cups. 

The cab stopped before a six-storied house which had seen 
better days, in a dark, narrow street, into which the light of 
day scarcely penetrated. The moment we alighted we heard a 
charivari of string instruments and voices, and as we ascended 
the steep, slimy, rickety staircase the sound grew more distinct. 
When we reached thl topmost landing, my friend knocked at 
one of the three or four doors, and, without waiting for an 
answer, we entered. It was a scantily furnished room with a 
bare brick floor, an old bedstead in one corner, a few rush- 
bottomed chairs, and a deal table ; but everything was scru- 
pulously clean. Behind the table, a cotton nightcap on his 
head, his tall thin frame wrapt in an old overcoat, stood our 
old friend, the composer; in front, half a dozen urchins', in 
costumes vaguely resembling those of the Calabrian peasantry, 
grimy like coalheavers, their black hair standing on end with 
attention, were rehearsing a new piece of music. Then I under- 
stood it all. He was the professor of pifferari, an artist for all 
that, an unappreciated genius, perhaps, who, rather than not be 
heard at all, introduced a composition of his own into their 
hackneyed programme, and tasted the sweets of popularity, 
without the accompanying rewards which, nowadays, popularity 
invariably brings. This one had known Paisiello and Rose 
had been in the thick of the excitement on the first nigh 
the " Barbifere," and had dreamt of similar triumphs. Perh 
his genius was as much entitled to them as that of the oth 
but he had loved not wisely, but too well, and when he aw 
from the love-dream, he was too ruined in body and mini 
be able to work for the realization of the artistic on" 
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> later, we carried him to his 
le place in the cemetery of 



i an eye-witness of a good 

— j „ — 1 of '48, and a great many 

more have been related to me by friends, whose veracity was 
and still is beyond suspicion. Neither they nor I have ever 
been able to establish a sufficiently valid political cause for 
that upheaval. Perhaps it was because we were free from the ' 
ejudices engendered by what, for want of a better term, I must 
U " dynastic sentiment." We were not blind to the faults of 
mis-Philippe, but we refused to look at them through the spee- 
ches supplied in turns by the Legitimists, the Imperialists, 
id Republicans. How far these spectacles were calculated 
improve people's vision, the following specimen will show. 
I have lying before me a few sheets of quarto paper, sewn 
*ether in a primitive way. It is a manuscript skit, in the 
rm of a theatrical duologue, professing to deal with the king's 
Jl-known habit of shaking hands with every one with whom 
came in contact. The dramatis persona are King Fip I., 
)i des Epiciers-read, King of the Philistines or Shopkeepers, 
d his son and heir, Grand Poulot (Big Spooney). The 
march is giving the heir-apparent a lesson in the art of 
veming. " Do not be misled," he says, " by a parcel of 
sorists, who will tell you that the citizen-monarchy is based 
on the sovereign will of the people, or upon the strict ob- 
rvance of the Charter ; this is merg ly so much drivel from 
u.e political Rights or Lefts. In reality, it does not signify a 
jot whether France be free at home and feared and respected 
abroad, whether the throne be hedged round with republican 
institutions or supported by an hereditary peerage, whether the 
language of her statesmen be weighty and the deeds of her 
s iers heroic. The citizen-monarchy and the art of govern- 
i consist of but one thing — the capacity of the principal 
r for shaking hands with any and every ragamuffin and 
of-elbows brute he meets." Thereupon King Fip shows 
son how to shake hands in every conceivable position — on 
, on horseback, at a gallop, at a trot, leaning out of a 
: -™ and so forth. Grand Poulot is not only eager to 
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]earn, but ambitious to improve upon his sire's i 

would it do, dad," he asks, " if, in addition i 

with them, one inquired after their health, in t 

singular — 'Comment vas tu, mon vieux cochonf' or, better 

still, ' Comment vas tu, mon vieux citoyen ? ' " " It would do 

admirably," says papa ; " but it does not matter whether you 

say cochon or citoyen, the terms are synonymous." 

I am inclined to think that beneath this rather clever banter 
there was a certain measure of truth. Louis-Philippe' was by 
no means the ardent admirer of the bourgeoisie he professed 
to be. He did not foster any illusions with regard to their 
intellectual worth, and in his inmost heart he resented their 
so-called admiration of him, which he knew to be would-be 
patronage under another name. They had formed a hedge 
round him which prevented any attempt on his part at — - 
ciliating his own caste, the old noblesse. It is doubtful whi 
he would have been successful, especially in the earlier j 
of his reign ; but their ostracism of him and his family ran 
in his mind, and found vent now and again in an epigram 
stung the author as much as the party against which it 
directed. " There is more difficulty in getting people tc 
court entertainments from across the Seine than from a< 
the Channel," he said. 

The fact is, that the whole of the Faubourg St. Germain 
conspicuous by its absence from the Tuileries in those i 
and that the English were in rather too great a majc 
They were not always a distinguished company. I was 

more than a lad at this time, but I remember Lord 

variable answer when his friends asked him what the di 
had been like, and whether he had enjoyed himself : " 
dinner was like that at a good table-d'hdte, and I enjoyed 
self as I would enjoy myself at a good hotel in Switzerlar 
at Wiesbaden, where the proprietor knew me personally, 
had given orders to the head waiter to look after my com) 
But," he added, "it is, after all, more pleasant dining t 
when the English are present. At any rate, there is no 
of respect. When the French sit round the table, it is 
like a king dicing with his subjects, but like half a hun 
kings dining with one subject." Allowing for a certain am 
of exaggeration, there was a good deal of truth in the rem; 
as I found out afterwards. " The bourgeoisie in their atti 
towards me," said Louis- Philippe, one day, to the Fjij 
nobleman I have just quoted, " are always reminding n 
Adalbe'ron of Rheims with Hugues Capet : ' Qui t'as fait 
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i t'as fait due ? ' retorted the king. 
to a greater extent, though, than they 
have made me king." 

For Louis- Philippe was a witty king — wittier, perhaps, than 
any that had sat on the throne of France since Henri IV. 
Some of his mots have become historical, and even his most 
persistent detractors have been unable to convict him of pla- 
giarism with regard to them. What he specially excelled in 
was the " mot de la fin " anglice* — the clenching of an argu- 
ment, such as, for instance, his final remark on the death of 
Talleyrand. He had paid him a visit the day before. When 
the news of the prince's death was brought to him, he said, 
" Are you sure he is dead ? " 

" Very sure, sire," was the answer. " Why, did not your 
majesty himself notice yesterday that he was dying ? ■' 

" I did, but there is no judging from appearances with Tal- 
leyrand, and I have been asking myself for the last four and 
twenty hours what interest he could possibly have in' departing 
at this particular moment." 

To those who knew Louis-Philippe personally, it was very 
patent that he disliked those who had been instrumental in 
setting him on the throne, and who, under the cloak of " liberty, 
fraternity, and equality," were seeking their own interest only, 
namely, the bourgeoisie. He knew their quasi-good will to 
him to be so much sheer hypocrisy, and perhaps he and they 
were too much alike in some respects, in their love of money 
for the sake of hoarding it. It was, perhaps, the only serious 
failing that could be laid to the charge of the family, because 
none of its members, with the exception of the Due d'Orleans, 
were entirely free from it. It must not be inferred, though, 
that Louis-Philippe kept his purse closed to really deserving 
cases of distress. Far from it. I have the following story 
from my old tutor, to whom I am, moreover, indebted for a 
great many notes, dealing with events of which I could not 
possibly have had any knowledge but for him. 

In 1829 the greater part of the Galerie d'Orleans in the 

Palais-Royal was completed. The unsightly wooden booths 

been taken down, and the timber must have been 

'dedly worth a small fortune. Several contractors made 

handsome offers for it, but Louis Philippe (then 

: d'Orleans) refused to sell it. It was to be distributed 

ng the poor of the neighborhood for fuel for the ensuing 

er, which threatened to be a severe one. One day, when 

i.-i,„ was inspecting the works in company of his steward, 
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an individual, who was standing a couple of y 
to shout at the top of his voice, " Vive '. 
" Go and see what the fellow wants, for as: 
something," said the duke, who was a Volta 
and had interpreted the man's enthusiasm ari 
nois was one of those nondescripts for whon 
appear to be more resources in the French 1 
where. At the period in question he mainly 
selling contre-marques (checks) at the dooru ... «... u .-<» u ... 
He had heard of the duke's intention with regard to the wood, 
hence his enthusiastic cry of " Vive Louis- Philippe 1 " A cart- 
load of wood was sent to his place ; papa Soumois converted 
it into money, and got drunk with the proceeds for a fortnight, 
When the steward, horribly scandalized, told the duke of the 
results of his benevolence, the latter merely laughed, and sent 
for the wife, who made her appearance accompanied by ; 
young brood of five. The duke gave her a five-franc piece 
and told her to apply to the concierge of the Palais-Royal foi 
a similar sum every day during the winter months. Of course 
five francs a day was not as much as a drop of water out 01 
the sea when we consider Louis- Philippe's stupendous income 
and yet, when the Tuileries were sacked in 1848, document! 
upon documents were found, compiled with the sole view ol 
saving a few francs per diem out of the young princes' " keep.' 

" I am so sick of the word ' fraternity,' " said Prince Metter 
nich, after his return from France, " that, if I had a brother, ] 
should call him cousin." Though it was to the strains of the 
Marseillaise that Louis-Philippe had been conducted to the 
Hotel-de-Ville on the day when Lafayette pointed to him as 
" the best of all republics," a time came when Louis Philippe 
got utterly sick of the Marseillaise. 

But what was he to do, seeing that, his attempt at introduc- 
ing a new national hymn had utterly failed ? The mob refused 
to sing " La Parisienne," composed by Casimir de la Vigne, 
after Alexandre Dumas had refused to write a national hymn ; 
and they, moreover, insisted on the king joining in the chorus 
of the old hymn, as he had hitherto done on all public occa 
sions.* They had grumblingly resigned themselves to 
beating time no longer, but any further refusal of his 

• When there was no public occasion, hljpolitical antagonists or merer/ practical ; 
who knew of hit dislike Invented one, like Edouard d'OnrlUc, ft well-known journalist 
the author of several novels, who, whenever he had nothing better to do, recruited a bu 
street-arabs to go and sing the Marseillaise under the king's windows. They kept on 
ing until Louis-Philippe, in sheer self-defence, was obliged to come out and join fetf" 
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refused to take the oath to the Republic, had been caught sot 
emnizing a religious marriage, and that he was to be brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal that same afternoon. 
Though you may not think so, merely going by what you have 
read, the appearance of a priest before the Tribunal always 
aroused more than common interest, nor have you any idea 
what more than common interest meant in those days. A 
priest to the Revolutionaries and to the Terrorists, they might 
hector and bully as they liked, was not an ordinary being. 
They looked upon him either as something better than, a man 
or worse than a devil. They had thrown the religious compass 
they had brought from home with them overboard, and they 
had not the philosophical one to take its place. Ydu may 
work out the thing for yourself ; at any rate, the place was 
crammed to suffocation when we arrived at the Hotel de Ville. 
It was a large room, at the upper end of which stood an oblong 
table, covered with a black cloth. Seated around it were seven 
self-constituted judges. Besides their tricolor scarfs and 
their waists, they wore, suspended by a ribbon from their necks, 
a small silver axe. 

" As a rule there was very little speechifying. * La mort sans 
phrase/ which had become the fashion since Louis XVI.'s ex- 
ecution, was strictly adhered to. Half a dozen prisoners were 
brought in and taken away without arousing the slightest ex- 
citement, either in the way of commiseration or hatred. After 
having listened, the judges either extended their hands on the 
table or put them to their foreheads. The first > movement 
meant acquittal and liberation, the second death ; not always 
by the guillotine though, for the instrument was not perfect as 
yet, and did not work sufficiently quickly to please them. All 
at once the priest was brought in, and a dead silence prevailed. 
He was not a very old man, though his hair was snow-white. 

" ' Who art thou ? ' asked the president. 

" The prisoner drew himself up to his full height. * I am 
the Abb6 Pessoneaux, a former tutor at the college at Vienne, 
and the author of the last strophe of the Marseillaise/ he said 
quietly. 

" I cannot convey to you the impression produced by tl s 
simple words. The silence became positively oppressive ; 1 
could hear the people breathe. The president did not say 
other word ; the priest's reply had apparently stunned 1 1 
also : he merely turned round to his fellow-judges. Soldiers ; 1 
jailers stood as if turned into stone ; every eye was dire* I 
towards the table, watching for the movement of th^ ""* ' 
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iliberately they stretched them forth, and 
er rang through the room. The Abbe' 
life to his strophe, for, though his story 
en, it was proved true in every particular. 
to be present at the taking of the Tuil- 
mgust, the Marseillais had stopped at 

„ie Fete of the Federation. On the" eve 

of their arrival the Abbe' Pessoneaux had composed the strophe, 
and but for his seizure the authorship would have always re- 
mained a matter of conjecture, for Rouget de l'lsle would have 

r had the honesty to acknowledge it." 

f tutor was right, and I owe him this tardy apology ; it 
ars that, after all, Rouget de l'lsle had not the honesty to 
awledge openly his indebtedness to those who made his 
: immortal, and that his share in the Marseillaise amounts 
s first six strophes. He did not write a single note of the 
c The latter was composed by Alexandre Boucher, the 
rated violinist, in 1790, in the drawing-room of Madame 
[ortaigne, at the request of a colonel whom the musician 
never met before, whom he never saw again. The soldier 
starting next morning with his regiment for Marseilles, and 
«d Boucher to write him a march there and then. Rouget 
[sle, an officer of engineers, having been imprisoned in 
, for having refused to take a second oath to the Consti- 
1, heard the march from his cell, and, at the instance of 
liler, adapted the words of a patriotic hymn he was then 
ig to it. 

le may fancy the surprise of Alexandre Boucher, when he 
1 it sung everywhere and recognized it as his own compo- 
i, though it had been somewhat altered to suit the words. 
he pith of the story is to come. 1 give it in the very words 
lucher himself, as he told it to a Paris journalist whom I 
' well. 

i good many years afterwards, I was seated next to Rouget 
de l'lsle at a dinner-party in Paris. We had never met before, 
and, as you may easily imagine, I was rather interested in the 
gentleman, whom, with many others at the same board, I com- 
plimented on his production ; only I confined myself to com- 
nenting him on his poem. 

' You don't say a word about the music,' he replied ; ' and 
being a celebrated musician, that ought to interest you, 
not you like it ? ' 
1 Very much indeed,' I said, in a somewhat significant 
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let me be frank with you. The mus: 

of a march which came, Heaven k 
they kept on playing at Marseilles d 

was a prisoner at the fortress of St. ~ 
itions necessitated by the words, and u»e h w. 
ipon, to his great surprise, I hummed the march 
iginally written it. 
lerful ! ' he exclaimed ; ' how did you come by it ? ' 

[ told him, he threw himself round my neck. But 
ament he said — 

very sorry, my dear Boucher, but I am afraid that 
e despoiled forever, do what you will ; for your 
my words go so well together, that they seem to 
lg simultaneously from the same brain, and the 
i if I proclaimed my indebtedness to you, would 
ve it.' 

the loan,' I said, moved, in spite of myself, by his 
Without your genius, my march would be forgotten 
fou have given it a patent of nobility. It is yours 

to Louis- Philippe, who, at the time of my tutor's 
for some years afterwards, I only knew from the 
t were brought home to us. Of course, I saw him 
es at a distance, at reviews and on popular holidays, 
surprised that a king of whom every one spoke so 
ivate, who seemed to have so much cause for joy 
ess in his own family, should look so careworn and 
n public. For, young as I was, I did not fail to see 
h the calm and smiling exterior, there was a great 
den grief. But I was too -young to understand the 
of his reply to one of my relatives, a few months 
accession to the throne : " The crown of France 
in winter, too warm in summer ; the sceptre is too 
veapon of defenceor attack, it is too short as a stick 
n : a good felt hat and a strong umbrella are at all 
useful." Above all, I was too young to understand 
of the French where their rulers were concern'*'' 
, at the time of my writing these notes, I have li 
irs amongst them, I doubt whether I could giv 
ychological account of their mental attitude towa 
;ding regimes, except by borrowing the word; 
eir cleverest countrywomen, Madame Emile 
" When Marshal Soult is in the Oppositio" u 
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won the battle of Toulouse ; when he 
nent, he is accused of having lost it." 
ins have coined a word for that state of 

Louis- Philippe's children, and especially his sons, some of 
whom I knew personally before I had my first invitation to 
the Tuileries, seemed to take matters more cheerfully. Save 
the partisans of the elder branch, no one had a word to say 
against them. On the contrary, even the Bonapartists ad- 
mired their manly and straightforward bearing. I remember 
being at Tortoni's one afternoon when the Due d'Orleans and 
his brother, the Due de Nemours, rode by. Two of my neigh- 
bors, unmistakable Imperialists, and old soldiers by their looks, 
stared very hard at them ; then one said , " Si le petit au lieu 
de filer le parfait amour partout, ayait mis tous ses ceufs dans 
le mgme panier, il aurait eu des grands comme cela et nous ne 
serions pas dans Timpasse oh nous sommes." 

" Mon cher," replied the other, "des grands comme cela ne 
se font qu'a loisir, pas entre deux campagnes." * 

The admiration of these two veterans was perfectly justified: 
they were very handsome young men, the sons of Louis-Phi- 
lippe, and notably the two elder ones, though the Due d'Orleans 
was somewhat more delicate' looking than his brother, De 
Nemours. The boys had all been brought up very sensibly, 
perhaps somewhat too strict for their position. They all went 
to a public school, to the College Henri IYi', and I remember 
well, about the year '38, when I had occasion of a morning to 
cross the Pont-Neuf, where there were still stalls and all sorts 
of booths, seeing the blue-and-yellow carriage with the royal 
livery. It contained the Dues d'Aumale and de Montpensier, 
who had not finished their studies at that time. 

But though strictly brought up, they were by no means milk- 
sops, and what, for want of a better term, I may call " mother's 
babies : " quite the reverse. It was never known how they 
managed it, but at night, when they were supposed to be at 
home, if not in bed, they were to lie met with at all kinds of 
public places, notably at the smaller theatres, such as the 
udeville, the Varietes, and the Palais-Royal, one of which, 
iny rate, was a goodly distance from the Tuileries. It was 
ays understood that the king knew nothing about these 

t ranlnda one of Uie answer of the youogsr Dumu to a gentli 
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little escapades, but I am inclined to doi 

connived at them ; because, when Lord ™™ — ..^. ».«., 

one day that be bad met bis sons tie night before, Louis- 
Philippe seemed cot in the least surprised, he only anxiously 
asked, " Where ? " 

" At the Cafe de Paris, your majesty." 

The lung seemed relieved. "That's all right," he said, 
laughing. " As long as they do not go into places where they 
are likely to meet with Guizot, I don't mind ; for if he saw 
them out in the evening, it might cost me my throne. Guizot 
is so terribly respectable. I am afraid there is a mistake either 
about his nationality or about his respectability , they are badly 
matched." 

The fact is, that though Louise-Philippe admired and re- 
spected Guizot, he failed to understand him. To the most re- 
spectable of modern kings — not even Charles I. and William 
III. excepted — if by respectability we mean an unblemished 
private life— Guizot's respectability was an enigma. The man 
who, in spite of his advice to others, " Enrichissez vous, en- 
richissez vous," was as poor at the end of his ministerial career 
as at the beginning, must have necessarily been a puzzle to a 
sovereign who, with a civil list of ^750,000, was haunted by the 
fear of poverty, and haunted to such a degree as to harass bis 
friends and counsellors with his apprehensions. " My dear 
minister," he said one day to Guizot, after he had recited a long 
list of his domestic charges- — " My dear minister, I am telling you 
that my children will be wanting for bread." The recollection of 
his former misery uprose too frequently before him like a hor- 
rible night-mare, and made him the first bourgeois instead of 
the first gentilhomme of the kingdom, as his predecessors had 
been. When a tradesman drops a shilling and does not stoop 
to pick it up, his neglect becomes almost culpable improvi- 
dence ; when a prince drops a sovereign and looks for it, the 
deed may be justly qualified as mean. The leitmotiv of Louis- 
Philippe's conversation, witty and charming as it was, partook 
of the avaricious spirit of a Thomas Guy and a John Overs 
rather than of that of the great adventurer John Law. The 
chinking of the money-bags is audible through both, but in the 
one case the orchestration is strident, disagreeable, depn 
ing; in the other, it is generous, overflowing with noble 
pulses, and cheering. I recollect that during my stay at 1 
port and Eu, in 1843, when Queen Victoria paid her visit 
Louis-Philippe, the following story was told to me. L 
' and I were quartered in a little hostelry on the PU— 
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ming Lord came home laughing till he 

could laugh no longer. "What do you think the king has 
done now f " he asked. I professed my inability to guess. 
" About an hour ago, he and Queen Victoria were walking in 
the garden, when, with true French politeness, he offered her 
a peach. The queen seemed rather embarrassed how to skin 
it, when Louis-Philippe took a large clasp-knife from his pocket. 
' When a man has been a poor devil like myself, obliged to 
live upon forty sous a day, he always carries a knife. I might 
have dispensed with it for the last few years ; still, I do not 
wish to lose the habit— one does not know what may happen,' 
he said. Of course, the tears stood in the queen's eyes. He 
really ought to know better than to obtrude his money worries 
upon every one." 

I must confess that I was not as much surprised as my 
interlocutor, who, however, had known Louis Philippe much 
longer than I. Not his worst enemies could have accused 
the son of Philippe Egalitft of being a coward : the bulletins of 
Valmy, Jemmappes, and Neerwinden would have proved the 
contrary. But the contempt of physical danger on the battle- 
' field does not necessarily constitute heroism in the most 
I elevated sense of the term, although the world in general 
frequently accepts it as such. A man can die but once, and the 
semi-positivism, semi-Voltaireanism of Louis- Philippe had un- 
doubtedly steeled him against the fear of death. His religion, 
throughout life, was not even skin-deep ; and when he accepted 
f the last rites of the Church on his death-bed, he only did so in 
deference to his wife. "Ma femme, es-tu contentede raoi?" 
I were his words the moment the priests were gone. 

Nevertheless, he was too good a husband to grieve his wife, 
who was deeply religious, by any needless display of unbelief. 
He always endeavored, as far as possible, to find an excuse for 
staying away from church. He, as well as the female members 
of his family, were very fond of music ; and Adam, the com- 
poser, was frequently invited to come and play for them in the 
private apartments. In fact, after his abdication, he seriously 
intended to write, in conjunction with Scribe, the libretto of an 
ra on an English historical subject, the music of which 
uld be composed by Halevy. The composer of " La 
-e " and the author of " Les Huguenots " came over once to 
suit with the king, whose death, a few months later, put 
;nd to the scheme. 

>n the occasion of Adam's visits the princesses worked 
<"- embroidery, while the king often stood by the side of 
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the performer. Just about that period the chamb 
introduced, and, on the recommendation of Ac 
ordered for the Tuileries. The first time Louis-Pi 
it played he was delighted : " This will be a di: 
our rural congregations," he said. "There mu 
many people who, like myself, stay away fror 
account of their object ion to that horrible instrumem 
Is it not so, my wife?" 

The ideal purpose of life, if ever he possessed 
crushed out of him — first, by his governess, Mad 
lis ; secondly, by the dire poverty he suffered dur 
and, notwithstanding all that has been said to me contrary, 
France wanted at that moment an ideal ruler, not the rational 
father of a large family who looked upon his monarchy as a 
suitable means of providing for them. He was an usurper with- 
out the daring, the grandeur, the lawlessness of the usurper. 
The lesson of Napoleon I.'s method had been thrown away 
upon him, as the lesson of Napoleon III.'s has been thrown 
away upon his grandson. When I said France, I made a mis- 
take, — I should have said Paris ; for since 1789 there was no 
longer a King of France, there was only a King of Paris. Such 
a thing as a Manchester movement, as a Manchester school of 
politics, would have been and is still an impossibility in France. 

And, unfortunately, Paris, which had applauded the glorious 
mise-tn-schu of the First Empire, which had even looked on 
approvingly at some of the pomp and state of Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X., jeered at Louis-Philippe and his court with its 
ridiculous gatherings of tailors, drapers, and bootmakers, " ces 
gardes nationaux d'un pays oh il n'y a plus rien dc national a 
garder," and their pretentious spouses " qui," according to the 
Duchesse de la TremoTlle, "ontplus de chemises que nos 
aieules avaientdes robes."* She and the Princesse Bagration 
were the only female representatives of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main who attended these gatherings ; for the Countess Le Hon, 
of whom I may have occasion to speak again, and who was the 
only other woman at these receptions that could lay claim to 
any distinction, was by no means an aristocrat. And be it 
remembered that in those days ridicule had still the power 
kill. 

Nor was the weapon wielded exclusively by the aristocrat 

• She had unconsciously bc.rrc.wsd the words from the Duchesse de Coislin, who, u 
similar rircumslatices a few yean before, said to Madame de Chateanbriind, "Cell ter 
parvenue \ nous sutres, femmes de la cour, nous n'avions que deux chemises ; on lee re 
velait ouand elles etaient usees; nous etions velues de rones de soie et uout u's" 1 ™ 
comme ces demoiselles de maintenant."— Edito*. 
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the lower classes could be just as satirical against the new court 
element I was in the Tuileries gardens on the first Sunday in 
June, 1837, when the Duchesse d Orleans made her entr6e into 
Paris. The weather was magnificent, and the set scene — as 
distinguished from some of' the properties, to use a theatrical 
expression — in keeping with the weather. ^The crowd itself was 
a pleasure to look at, as it stood in serried masses behind the 
National Guards and the regular infantry lining the route of 
the procession from the Arc de Triomphe to the entrance of the 
Chateau. All at once an outrider passes, covered with dust, 
and the crowd presses forward to get a better view. A woman 
of the people, in her nice white cap, comes into somewhat vio- 
lent contact with an elegantly dressed elderly lady accompanied 
by her daughter. The woman, instead of apologizing, says 
aloud that she wishes to see the princess : " You will have the 
opportunity of seeing her at court, mesdames," she adds. The 
elegant lady vouchsafes no reply, but turns to her daughter : 
" The good wornan," says the latter, shrugging her shoulders, 
"is evidently not aware that she has got a much greater chance 
of going to that court than we have. She has only got to marry 
some grocer or other tradesman, and she will be considered a 
grande. dame at once." Then the procession passes — first the 
National Guards on horseback, then the king and M. de Mon- 
talivet, followed by Princesse Hdlfene, with her young husband 
riding by the side of the carriage. So far so good : the first 
three or four carriages were more or less handsome, but Heaven 
save us from the rest, as well as from their occupants ! They 
positively looked like some of those wardrobe-dealers so admi- 
rably described by Balzac. 

When all is over, the woman of the people turns to the 
elegant lady : " I ask your pardon, madame ; it was really not 
worth while hurting you. If these are grandes dames, I prefer 
les pttites whom I see in my neighborhood, the Rue Notre- 
Dame de Lorette. Comme elles dtaient attif^es ! " — Anglice, 
" What a lot of frumps they looked ! " 

In fact, Louis-Philippe and his queen sinned most grievously 
by overlooking the craving of the Parisians for pomp and dis- 
| r. No one was better aware of this than his children, 
1 ibly the Due d'Orteans, Princess Clementine,* and the 
] * de Nfemours. They^ called him familiarly "le pfcre." 

lie mother of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, the present ruler of Bulgaria. She 
1 particular favorite of Queen Victoria, and Louis-Philippe himself not only considered 
1 e cleverest of his three daughters,, but the most likely successor to his sister Adelaide, 
t private adviser. That the estimate of her abilities was by no means exaggerated, sub- 
l nts have proved. The last time I saw the princess was at the garden party at 
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" II est trop pere," said the pri 
currence au Pere Eternel." S 
haps a great deal cleverer than 

of the family, the Due de Nemours, included — but very tond 
of mischief and practical jolting. She found her match, though, 
in her brother, the Prince de Joinville, the son of Louis- 
Philippe of whom France heard most and saw least, for he 
was a sailor. One day, his sister asked him to bring her a 
complete dress of a Red-Skin chieftain's wife. His absence 
was shorter than usual, and, a few days before his return, he 
told her in a letter that he had the costume she wanted. 
" Here, Clementine, this is for you," he said, at his arrival, 
putting a string of glass beads on the table. 

"Very pretty," said Clementine, "but you promised me a 
complete dress." 

" This is the complete dress. I never saw them wear any 
other." 

I did not see the Prince de Joinville very often, perhaps two 
or three times in all ; once on the occasion of his marriage 
with Princess Francoise de Bourbon, the daughter of Dom 
Pedro I. of Brazil, and sister of the present emperor, when the 
prince brought his young bride to Paris. He was a clever 
draughtsman and capital caricaturist ; but if the first of these 
talents proved an unfailing source of delight to his parents, the 
second frequently inspired them with terror, especially his 
father, who never knew which of his ministers might become 
the next butt for his third son's pencil. I have seen innumer- 
able sketches, ostensibly done to delight his young wife and 
brothers, which, had they been published, would have been 
much more telling against his father's pictorial satirists than 
anything they produced against the sovereign. For in those 
days, whatever wisdom or caution they may have learnt after- 
wards, the sons of Louis-Philippe were by no means disposed 
to sit down tamely under the insults levelled at the head of 
their house. In fact, nearly the' whole of Louis-Philippe's 
children had graphic talents of no mean order. The trait came 
to them from their mother, who was a very successful pupil of 
Angelica Kauffman. Princesse Marie, who died so you 
executed a statue of Jeanne d'Arc, which was considered 
competent judges, hot at all likely to be influenced by the ' 

Sheeu-Houie, on the occasion of the silver wedding of (be Count and Counted de 
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■ of the artist's birth, a very creditable piece of work indeed. I 
I never saw it, so I cannot say, but I have seen some miniatures 
by the Due de Nemours, which might fairly rank with per- 
formances by the best masters of that art, short of genius. 

It is a curious, but nevertheless admitted fact that the world 
has never done justice to the second son of Louis-Philippe. 
He was not half as great a favorite with the Parisians as his 
elder brother, although, in virtue of his remarkable likeness to 
Henri IV., whom the Parisians still worship, — probably because 
he is dead, — he ought to have commanded their sympathies. 
This lukewarmness towards the Due de Nemours has generally 
been ascribed by the partisans of the Organist dynasty to his 
somewhat reticent disposition, which by many people was mis- 
taken for hauteur. I rather fancy it was because he was sus- 
pected of being his father's adviser, and, what was worse, his 
father's adviser in a reactionary sense. He was accused of 
being an anti-parliamentarian, and he never took the trouble 
to refute the charge, probably because he was too honest to 
tell a lie.* I met the Due de Nemours for the first time in the 
studio of a painter, Eugfene Lami, just as I met his elder 
brother in that of Decamps. In fact, all these young princes 
were sincere admirers and patrons of art, and, if they had had 
their will, the soirees at the Tuileries would have been graced 
by the presence of artists more frequently than they were ; 
but, preposterous and scarcely credible as it may seem, the 
bourgeoisie looked upon this familiar intercourse of the king's 
sons with artists, literary men, and the like, as so much con- 
descension, if not worse, of which they, the bourgeoisie, would 
not be guilty if they could help it. It behooves me, however, to 
be careful in this instance, for the English aristocracy at home 
was not much more liberal in those days. 

The first tiling that struck one in the Due de Nemours was 
the vast extent of his general information and the marvellous 
power of memory. Eugfene Lami had just returned from 
London, and, in the exercise of his profession, had come in 
contact with some members of the oldest families. The mere 
mention of the name sufficed as the introduction to the general 
~~i anecdotal history of such a family, and I doubt whether 
i best official at Herald's College could have dissected a 

There was a similar divergence of dynastic opinion during the Second Empire between 
)vereign and those placed very near him on the throne. When Alphonse Daudet came 
iris to make a name in literature, the Due de Morny offered him a position as secretary, 
ore I accept it, monsieur le due, I had better tell you that I am a Legitimist," replied 
tare novelist. " Don't let that trouble you," laughed De Morny 5 so am I to a cer* 
', and the Empress is even more of a Legitimist than I am."— Editor. 
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pedigree as did the Due de Nemours. I 
that time engaged upon designing some n 
army, many of which disappeared only ai 
He lived in the Rue des Marais, the great 
subsequently demolished to make room f< 
Magenta, and in the same house with tw< 
have become immortal, Honore - de Balzac 
I have already spoken of both, but I did i 
dent that led to the painter's acquaintan< 
an incident so utterly fanciful that the 
would think twice before utilizing it in a j 
me by La mi himself. One morning, as he 
were working, there was a knock at the d< 
vidual, dressed in a kind of monastic ga 
threshold. Delaroche remembered that h 
staircase, but neither knew who he was, 
fame was not altogether unknown to tl 
said the visitor, " I am Honore" Balzac. 
confrere to boot. My chattels are about 
would ask you to save a remnant of my lil 

Of course, the request was granted. Thi 
away behind the pictures ; and, after that, ] 
in to have a chat with them, but neither I 
the latter least of all, ever conceived a s 
great novelist. Their characters were alti 
have seen a good many men whose names 
hold words among the refined, the educate 
all the world over ; I have seen them at 
in the middle, and at the zenith of their 
none more indifferent to the material beni 
Eugbne Lami and Paul Delaroche, not ev> 
and Decamps. Balzac was the very revej 
tune was the sole ambition of his life. 

To return for a moment to Louis-Phili 
said that the Due de Nemours was essentially me grana sei- 
gneur of the family ; truth compels me to add, however, that 
there was a certain want of pliability about him which his social 
inferiors could not have relished. It was Henri IV. minus t L - 
bonhomie, also perhaps minus that indiscriminate galante 
which endeared Ravaillac's victim to all classes, even when 
was no longer young. In the days of which I am treating j 
now, the Due de Nemours was very young. As for his cc 
age, it was simply above suspicion ; albeit that it was caller 
question after the revolution of '48 , to his father's intense 
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row. No after-dinner encomium was ever as absolutely true 
as that of Sir Robert Peel on the sons and daughters of the 
last King of France, when he described them as respectfully 
brave and chaste. Nevertheless, had the Due de Nemours and 
his brothers been a thousand times as brave as they were, party 
spirit, than which there is nothing more contemptible in France, 
would have found the opportunity of denying that bravery. 

If these notes are ever published, Englishmen will smile at 
what I am about to write now, unless their disgust takes an- 
other form of expression. The exploits of the Due d'Aumale 
in Algeria are quoted by independent military authorities as 
so many separate deeds of signal heroism. They belong to 
history, and not a single historian has endeavored to impair 
their value. Will it be believed that the Opposition journals 
of those days spoke of them with ill-disguised contempt as 
mere skirmishes with a lot of semi-savages ? And, during the 
Second Republic, many of these papers returned to the charge 
because the Due d'Aumale, being the constitutionally-minded 
son of a constitutionally-minded king, resigned the command 
of his army instead of bringing it to France to coerce a nation 
into retaining a ruler whom, ostensibly at least, she had volun- 
tarily accepted, and whom, therefore, she was as free to reject. 

In connection with these Algerian campaigns of the Due 
(TAumale, I had a story told me by his brother, De Montpensier, 
which becomes particularly interesting nowadays, when spiritu- 
alism or spiritism is so much discussed. He had it from two 
unimpeachable sources, namely, from his brother D'Aumale and 
from General Cousin-Montauban, afterwards Comte de Palikao, 
the same who was so terribly afraid, after the expedition in China, 
that the emperor would create him Comte de Pdkin, and who 
sent an aide-de-camp in advance to beg the sovereign not to do 
so.* 

It was to General Montauban that Abd-el-Kader surrendered 
after the battles of Isly and Djemma-Gazhouat. It was in the 
latter engagement that a Captain de G^reauxfell, and when the 
news of his death reached his family they seemed almost pre- 
pared for it. It transpired that, on the very day of the engage- 
rs it, and at the very hour in which Captain de G&eaux was 
s ick down, his sister, a young and handsome but very im- 
f jsipriable girl, started all of a sudden from her chair, exclaim- 
i that she had seen her brother, surrounded by Arabs, who 

order to understand this dread on Montauban's part, the English reader should be 
t tat the term pskin is the contemptuous nickname for the civilian, with the French 
1 ***" TOR. 
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were felling him to the ground. Then she dr- 
ill a dead swoon. 

A few years elapsed, when General Mon , 

become the military governor of the province of Oran, received 
a letter from the De Gereaux family, requesting him to make 
some further inquiries respecting the particulars of the captain's 
, death. The letter was written at the urgent prayer of Mdlle. 
de Gereaux, who had never ceased to think and speak of her 
brother, and who, on one occasion, a month or so before the 
despatch of the petition, had risen again from her chair, though in 
a more composed manner than before, insisting that she had once 
more seen her brother. This time he was dressed in the na- 
tive garb, he seemed very poor, and was delving the soil. These 
visions recurred at frequent intervals, to the intense distress of 
the family, who could not but ascribe them to the overstrung 
imagination of Mdlle. de Gereaux. A little while after, she 
maintained having seen her brother in a white robe and turban, 
and intoning hymns that sounded to her like Arabic She 
implored her parents to institute inquiries, and General Mon- 
tauban was communicated with to that effect. He did all he 
could ; the country was at peace, and, after a few months, tid- 
ings came that there was a Frenchman held prisoner in one of 
the villages on the Morocco frontier, who for the last two or 
three years had entirely lost his reason, but that« previous to 
that calamity, he had been converted to Islamism. His mental 
derangement being altogether harmless, he was an attendant 
at the Mosque. As a matter of course, the information had 
been greatly embellished in having passed through so many 
channels, nor was it of so definite a character as I have noted 
it down, but that was the gist of it. 

Meanwhile, Montauban had been transferred to another 
command, and for a twelvemonth after his successor's arrival 
the inquiry was allowed to fall in abeyance. When it was finally 
resumed, the French prisoner had died, but, from a document 
written in his native language found upon him and brought to 
Oran, there remained little doubt that he was Captain de 
Ge'reaux. 

To return for a moment to the Due d'Aumale, who, curiou ' 
enough, exercised a greater influence on the outside world 
general than any of his other brethren — an influence duejw 
ably to his enormous wealth rather than to- his personal qv 
ties, though the latter may, to some people, have seemed 
markable. I met him but seldom during his father's lifet 
He was the beau-ideal of the preux chevalier, according *- 
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dent Bayard — that is, handsome, brave 
™ „ „„,, ...vc.^™., ...scinating with women, good-natured in 
his way, and, above all, very witty. It was he who, after the 
confiscation of the D'Orleans' property by Napoleon III., re- 
I' plied to the French Ambassador at Turin, who inquired after 
his health, " I am all right ; health is one of the things that can- 
not be confiscated." Nevertheless, upon closer acquaintance, 
I failed to see the justifying cause for the preference mani- 
fested by public opinion, and, upon more minute inquiry I found 
that a great many people shared my views. I am at this mo- 
ment convinced that, but for his having been the heir of that 
ill-fated Prince de Conde", and consequently the real defender 
in the various suits resulting from the assassination of that prince 
by Madame de Feucheres, he would have been in no way dis- 
tinguished socially from the rest of the D'Orleans. 

The popularity of his eldest brother, the Due d'Orleans, was, 
on the contrary, due directly to the man himself. As far as 
one can judge of him, he was the reverse of Charles II., in 
that he never said a wise thing and never did a foolish one. 
He was probably not half so clever as his father, nor, brave as 
he may have been, would he have ever made so dashing a 
soldier as his brother D'Aumale, or so rollicking a sailor as his 
brother De Joinville. He did not pretend to the wisdom of 
his brother De Nemours, nor to the mystic tendencies of his 
youngest sister, nor to the sprightly wit of Frincesse Clemen- 
tine, and yet withal he understood the French nation better 
than any of them. Even his prenuptial escapades, secrets to 
no one, were those of the grand seigneur, though by no means 
afEche'es ; they endeared him to the majority of the people.' 
" Chacun colon-ise a sa facon," was the lenient verdict on his 
admiration for Jenny Colon, at a moment when colonization in 
Algeria was the topic of the day. On the whole he liked artists 
better, perhaps, than art itself, yet it did not prevent him from 
buying masterpieces as far as his means would allow him. 
Though still young, in the latter end of the thirties, I was 
already a frequent visitor to the studios of the great French 
painters, and it was in that of Decamps that I became alive 
*" Ms character for the first time. I was talking to the great 
iter when the duke came in. We had met before, and 
)k hands, as he had been taught to do by his father when 
let with an Englishman. But I could not make out why 
fas carrying a pair of trousers over his arm. After we had 
1 chatting for about ten minutes, I wondering all the while 
1 *>" was going to do with the nether garment, he caught 
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ona of my side glances, and burst out la 
he said, " here, Decamps, here are your 1 
turned to me to explain. " I always brii 
when I come in the morning. The conci 
it saves her trudging up four flights of st; 
that the concierge, before she knew wh 
asked him to take up the painter's clothe 
that day forth he never failed to ask foi 
her lodge. 

I can but repeat, the Due d'Orleans i 
charming men I have known. I always couple him in my mind 
with Benjamin Disraeli, and Alexandre Dumas the elder. I 
knew the English statesman almost as well during part of my 
life as the French novelist. Though intellectually wide apart 
from them, the duke had one, if not two traits in common with 
both ; his utter contempt for money affairs and the personal 
charm he wielded. 1 doubt whether this personal charm in the 
other two men was due to their intellectual attainments ; with 
the Due d'Orleans it was certainly not the case. He rarely, if 
ever, said anything worth remembering ; in fact, he frankly 
acknowledged his very modest scholarship, and his inability 
either to remember the epigrams of others or to condense his 
thoughts into one of his own. " I should not like to admit as 
much to my father, who, it appears, is a very fine Greek and 
Latin scholar," he said — " that is, if I am to believe my 
brothers, De Nemours and D'Aumale, who ought to know; 
for, notwithstanding the prizes they took at college, I believe 
they are very clever. Ah, you may well look surprised at my 
saying, ' notwithstanding the prizes they took,* because I took 
ever so many, although, for the life of me, I could not construe 
a Greek sentence, and scarcely a Latin one. I have paid very 
handsomely, however, for my ignorance." And then he told 
us an amusing story of his having had to invent a secretary- 
ship to the duchess for an old schoolfellow. " You see, he 
came upon me unawares with a slip of paper I had written him 
while at college, asking him to explain to me a Greek passage. 
There was no denying it, I had signed it. What is worse still, 
he is supposed to translate and to reply to the duchess's C 
man correspondence, and, when I gave him the appointing 
he did not know a single word" of Schiller's language, so 1 r 
to pay a German tutor and him too." 

I have said that the Due d'Orleans was absolutely indiffei 
with regard to money, but he would not be fleeced with im 
nity. What he disliked more than anything else, wa 
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CHAPTER X. 



I was returning home earlier than u 
the 19th of February, '48, when, at tb 
Lafitte, I happened to run against a y 
had been established for some years in 

tative of his father, a wealthy cotton-spinner in the north. 
We had frequently met before, and a cordial feeling had spiling 
up between us, based at first — I am bound to say — on our com- 
mon contempt for the vanity of the French. 

" Come and breakfast with me to-morrow morning," he said ; 
" I fancy you will enjoy yourself. We will breakfast in my 
quarter, and you will see the National Guards in all their glory. 
They will muster very strong to-morrow, if it be fine." 

" But why to-morrow ? " I replied. " I was under the im- 
pression that the idea of the Reformist banquet in the Champs- 
Elysees had been abandoned, so there will be no occasion for 
them to parade ? Besides, that would be on Tuesday only." 

" It has been abandoned, but if you think that it will prevent 
them from turning out, you are very much mistaken ; at any 
rate, come and listen to the preliminaries." 

I promised him to come, but I had not the slightest idea 
that I was going to witness a kind of mild prologue to a revo- 
lution. 

Next morning turned out very fine — balmy spring weather — 
and as I sauntered along the Boulevards Montmartxe and 
Poissoniere to the place of appointment the streets were 
already crowded with people in their Sunday clothes. The 
place where I was to meet my English friend was situated in 
the midst of a busy quarter, scarcely anything but warehouses 
where they sold laces, and flowers, and silks, something like 
the neighborhood at the back of Cheapside. The wealthy 
tradesmen of those days did not live in the outskirts of Paris, 
as they did later on ; and when my friend and I reached the 
principal cafe and restaurant on the Place du Caire — I th'«t 
it was called the Cafe Gr6goire — there was scarcely a ta 
vacant. The habitues were, almost to a man, National Guai 
prosperous business men, considerably more anxious, : 
found out in a short time, to play a political part than to m 
tain public tranquillity. If I remember rightly, one of ther 
chemist and druggist, who was pointed out to me then. *«■ 
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a deputy after the fall of the Second Empire ; and I may notice 
en passant that this same spot was the political hot-house 
which produced, afterwards, Monsieur Tirard, who started life 
as a small manufacturer of imitation jewelry, and who rose to 
be Minister of Finances under the Third Republic. 

The breakfast was simply excellent, the wine genuine 
throughout, the coffee and cognac all that could be wished ; 
and, when I asked my friend to let me look at the bill, out of 
simple curiosity, or, rather, for the sake of comparing prices 
with those of the Cafes de Paris and Riche, I found that he 
had spent something less than eleven francs. At the Cafe 
Riche it would have been twenty-five francs, and, at the present 
time, one would be charged double that sum. These were the 
palmy days of the Cuisine Frangaise, or, to call it by another 
name, the Cuisine Bourgeoise, for which, a few years later, a 
stranger in Paris would have almost sought in vain. Luckily, 
however, for my enjoyment, and digestive organs, I was no 
stranger to Paris and to the French ; if I had been, both the 
former would have been spoilt, the excitement of those around 
me being such as to lead the alien to believe that there would 
be an instantaneous departure for the Tuileries, and a revival 
of the bloody scenes of the first revolution. It has been my 
lot, in after-years, to hear a great deal of political drivel in 
French and English, but it was sound philosophy compared to 
what I heard that morning. I have spoken before of the 
Hdtel des Haricots, where men like Hugo, Balzac, BSranger, 
and Alfred de Musset chose to be imprisoned rather than 
perform their duties as National Guards. After that, I could 
fully appreciate their reluctance to be confounded with such a 
set of pompous windbags. 

It came to nothing that day, but I had become interested, 

and made an appointment with my friend for the Tuesday, 

unless something should happen in the interval. Still, I did 

not think that the monarchy of July was doomed, though, on 

returning to the Boulevards', I could not help noticing that 

the excitement had considerably increased during the time I 

had been at breakfast. By twelve o'clock that night I was 

vinced that I had been mistaken, and that the dynasty of 

iyOrleuns had not a week to live. All the theatres were 

Open, but I had an invitation to a ball, given by Poirson, 

then late director of the Gymnase Theatre, at his house in 

Faubourg Poissonniere. " Nous ne danserons plus jamais 

5 Louis-Philippe t " was the general cry, which did not pre- 

^^ quests from tnorou^hiy enjoying themselves. 
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Next morning, Monday, there seemed to t 
storm, but on the Tuesday the signs of the C( 
were plainly visible on the horizon. The Mir 
was guarded by a company of linesmen. I ha 
in the Rue de Rivoli, which at that time ended 
at the Louvre ; and, on my way to the Cafe i 
patrol upon patrol of National Guards beating 
I had occasion to pass before the Comedie-I 
ominous black-lettered slip of yellow paper. 
Relacke, was pasted across the evening's 
enough for me. I remembered the words of 
"When the Corned ie-Fran^aise shuts its do 
times, it is like the battening down of the 1 
weather. There is mischief brewing." Whi 
Place du Caire, I was virtually in the thick c 
exception of my friend and I, there was not : 
Even the proprietor had donned his uniform. < 
was brought to us by a corporal, and our coffei 
a sergeant. Whether these warrior-waiters me: 
blow for freedom and to leave the place to tak( 
we were unable to make out; but their patron; 
" messieurs," but had already become " cil 
tempted to say, in the words of Dupin — the on 
ident of the Chamber on the day of the Coup ■ 
was Louis- Philippe's personal, friend, " Soyons 
restons messieurs," but I thought it better not. 
given up all idea of attending to business. "It w 
feast use," he said. "If I hadribbons to sell in. 
I might make a lot of money, though j for I an 
that some of our patriotic neighbors, while tht 
bell the cat outside, have given orders to their workpeople to 
manufacture tricolor cockades and rosettes with the magic 
R. F. (Republique Francaise) in the centre." 

"You do not mean that they would think of such a thing at 
such a critical moment, even if the republic were a greater 
probability than it appears to be ? " I remonstrated. 

" I do mean to say so," he replied, beckoning at the same 
time to a sleek, corpulent lieutenant, standing a few par" 
away. " Can you do with a nice lot of narrow silk ribbon 
he asked, as the individual walked up to our table. 

"What color?" inquired the lieutenant. 

My friend gave me a significant look, and named all 
hues of the rainbow except white, red, and blue. 

" Won't do," said the lieutenant, shaking his head. 
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te, and blue I would have bought as much 
I am manufacturing rosettes for the good 
le walked away. 
On the Thursday afternoon the Boulevards and principal 
thoroughfares swarmed with peripatetic vendors of the republi- 
can insignia, and some of my friends expressed their surprise 
as to where they had come from in so short a time. Seeing 
that they were Frenchmen, I held my tongue, even when one 
professed to explain, "They have come from England; they 
are always speculating upon our misfortunes, though they do 
it cleverly enough. They got scent of what was coming, and 
sent them over as quickly as they could. Truly they are a 
great nation — of shopkeepers !•" I was reminded of Beran- 
ger's scapegrace, when he was accused of being drunk. 

" Qu'est que cela me fail, a moi ? 
Que l'on m'appelle ivrogne ?" 
be sings. 

As the afternoon wore on, the excitement increased ; the 
news from the Boulevards became alarming, and at about 
three o'clock the company marched away. As a matter of 
course we followed, and equally, as a matter of course, did 
not leave them until 2.30 next morning. Casualties to report. 
A large scratch in one of the drummer's cheeks, made by an 
oyster-shell, flung at the company as it turned round the - 
comer of the Rue de CMry. No battles, no skirmishes, a 
great deal of fraternizing with " le peuple souverain," whom, 
in their own employ, the well-to-do tradesmen would have 
ordered about like so many mangy curs. 

From that day forth I have never dipped into any history of 
modern France, professing to deal with the political causes 
and effects of the various upheavals during the nineteenth 
century in France. They may be worth reading ; I do not 
say that they are not. I have preferred to look at the men 
who instigated those disorders, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that, had each of them been born with five or ten thousand 
a year, their names would have been absolutely wanting in 
ci section with them. This does not mean that the disorders 
w Id not have taken place, but they would have always been 
le by men in want of f\ve or ten thousand a year. On the 
01 t hand, if the D'Orleans family had been less wealthy 
tl 1 they are there would have been no firmly settled third 
n iblic ; if Louis-Napoleon had been less poor, there would, 
to " -robability, have been no Second Empire ; if the latter 
13 
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had lasted another year, we should have found Gambetta among 
the ministers of Napoleon III., just like Emile Ollivier, of the 
"light heart." " Les convictions politiques en France sont 
basees sur le fait que le louis d'or vaut sept fois plus que Fecu 
de trois francs." This is the dictum of a man who never 
wished to be anything, who steadfastly refused all offers to 
enter the arena of public life. 

My friend and I had been baulked of the drama we expected 
— for we frankly confessed to one another that the utter anni- 
hilation of that company of National Guards would have left 
us perfectly unmoved, — and got instead a kind of first act of 
a military spectacular play, such as we were in the habit of 
seeing at Franconi's. The Civic warriors were ostensibly 
bivouacking on the Boulevard St. Martin ; they stacked their 
muskets and fraternized with the crowd ; it would not have 
surprised us in the least to see a troupe of ballet dancers 
advance into our midst and give us the entertainment de 
rigueur — the intermede. It was the only thing wanting to 
complete the picture, from which even the low comedy incident 
was not wanting. An old woebegone creature, evidently the 
worse for liquor, had fallen down while a patrol of regulars 
was passing. He was not a bit hurt ; but there and then the 
rabble proposed to carry him to the Hotel de Ville, and to 
giv£ him an apotheosis as a martyr to the cause. They had 
already fetched a stretcher, and were, notwithstanding his 
violent struggles, hoisting him on it, when prevented by the 
captain of the National Guards. 

Still, we returned next day to the Cafe Gre'goire. In the 
middle of the place there lay an old man — that one, stark 
dead, who had been fired upon without rhyme or reason by a 
picket of the National Guards. It was only about eleven 
o'clock, and those valiant defenders of public order were still 
resting from their fatigue — at any rate, there were few of them 
about. There was a discussion going on whether they should 
go out or not — a discussion confined to the captain, two lieu- 
tenants, and as many sub-lieutenants. They appeared not to 
have the least idea of the necessity to refer for orders to the 
colonel or the headquarters of the regiment or the legioi is 
it was called. They meant to settle the matter among tl n- 
selves. The great argument in favor of calling out the . m 
was that one of them, while standing at his window that ^ ry 
morning, was fired at by a passing ragamuffin, who, inste~ of 
hitting him, shattered his window-panes. 

" Well," said one of the lieutenants, who had bee* r ~* ?d 
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the men, " then we are quits after all ; for 
v lying out there." 
"No, we are not," retorts the captain ; "for he was shot by 
a mistake, so he doesn't count." 

" L'esprit ne perd jamais ses droits en France ; " so, in 
another moment or two, the bugle sounded lustily throughout 
the quarter. We followed the buglers for a little while, it be- 
ing still too early for our breakfast, and consequently enjoyed 
the felicity of seeing a good many of the warriors " in their 
habit as they lived " indoors — namely, in dressing-gown and 
slippers and smoking-caps. For most of them opened their 
windows on the first, second, and third floors, to inquire 
whether the call was urgent. The buglers entered into expla- 
nations. No, the call was not urgent, but the captain had de- 
cided on a military promenadev just to, reassure the neighbor- 
hood, and to stimulate the martial spirit of the lagging mem- 
bers of the company. The explanation invariably provoked 
the same answer, and in a voice not that. of the citizen-warrior ; 
"Que le capitaine attende jusqu'apres le dejeuner." 

,voust has said that the first condition of the fitness of an 
is its commissariat. In that respect every one of these 
>nal Guards was fit to be a Davoust, for their fortifying of 
nner man was not accomplished until close upon two 
;k. By that time they marched out, saluted by the cries 
five la Reforme I " of all the ragtag and bobtail from the 
ourgs du Temple and St. Antoine, who had invaded the 
ipal thoroughfares. The" Marseillaise," the " Chant des 
idins," " La Republique nous appelle " resounded through 
ir ; and I was wondering whether they were packing their 
:s at the Tuileries, also what these National Guards had 
™^ out for. They only seemed to impede the efficient pa- 
trolling of the streets by the regulars, and, instead of dispersing 
the rabble, they attracted them. ' They were evidently under 
the impression that they made a very goodly show, and at every 
word of command I expected to see the captain burst asunder. 
When we got to the Boulevard St. Martin, the latter was told 
that the sixth legion was stationed on the Boulevard du Tern- 
p' A move was made in that direction. 

>w " Richard is himself again ; " he is among the crowd 
kes best— the crowd of the Boulevard du Crime, with its 
tres, large and small, its raree and. puppet shows, its open- 
mtertainments, its cafes and mountebanks ; and, what is 
2, he is there in his uniform, distinguished from the rest, 
-^nsequently the cynosure of all the little actresses and 
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pretty figurantes who have just left the rehearsal — for by this 
• time it is after three — and who are but too willing to be enter- 
tained. Appointments are made to dine or to sup together, 
without the slightest reference as to what may happen in the 
interval. All at once there is an outcry and a rush towards the 
Porte Saint-Martin ; our warriors are obliged to leave their in- 
amoratas, and when they come to look for their muskets, which 
they have placed in a corner for convenience* sake, they find 
that a good many have disappeared. The customers belonging 
to the sovereign people have slunk off with them. Neverthe- 
less they join the ranks, for the bugle has sounded. At the 
corner of the Faubourg Saint-Martin, whence the noise pro- 
ceeded, they are met by three or four score of the sovereign 
people, ragged, unkempt, who are pushing in front of them two 
of the students of the Ecole Polytechnique. The two young 
fellows are very pale, and can scarcely speak. Still they man- 
age to explain that the Municipal Guard at the Saint-Martin 
barracks have fired upon the people : then they go their way. 
Whither ? Heaven only knows. But our captain, in the most 
stentorian of voices, gives the word of command, " To the right, 
wheel ! " and we are striding up the faubourg, which is abso- 
lutely deserted as far as the Rue des Marais. A collision seems 
pretty inevitable now, the more that the Municipal Guards are 
already taking aim, when all at once our captain and one of 
the lieutenants rush forward, and fling themselves into the 
arms of the officers of the Municipal Guards. Tableau ; and 
, I am baulked once more of a good fight I leave my friend to 
see .the rest of this ridiculous comedy, and take my departure 
there and then. 

The following is my companion's account of what happened 
after I left. I am as certain that every word of it is true as if 
I had been there myself, thqugh it seems almost incredible 
that French officers, whose worst enemies have never accused 
them of being deficient in courage, should have acted so in- 
considerately. 

• " The officers of the National Guards appear to have as- 
sumed at once the office of protectors of the regulars against 
the violence of the crowd. Why the regulars should have si " 
mitted to this, seeing that they were far better armed th 
their would-be guardians, I am unable to say. Be this ar 
may, the regulars consented, the flag floating above the p 
cipal door of the barracks was taken down, and I really 
lieve that the Municipal Guards stacked their arms a 
virtually handed them over to the others. But I will iv**— ~ 
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for it. At any rate, a few hours afterwards, while the com- 
pany had gone to dinner, the barracks were assailed, the 
men and officers knocked down by the people, and the build- 
ing set on fire. When the fifth legion returned about eleven 
o'clock to the Faubourg Saint-Martin, the flames were leaping 
up to the sky, so they turned their heels contentedly in the 
direction of the Boulevard du Temple, where they bivouacked 
between the Th6atre de la Gaite and the Ambigu-Coitiique, 
while those who had made appointments with the little ac- 
tresses went round by the stage-doors to keep them. That, as 
far as I could judge, was the part of the fifth legion in the 
day's proceedings. I left them in all their glory, thinking 
themselves, no doubt, very fine fellows. 

" On the Thursday morning " — my companion told me all 
this on Saturday evening, the 26th of February — " I was up 
betimes, simply because the drumming and bugling prevented 
my sleeping. At eight, the Cafe Gregoire was already very 
full, the heroes of the previous night had returned to perform 
their ablutions, and also, I suppose, to reassure their anxious 
spouses ; but they had no longer that conquering air I noticed 
when I left them the night before. Whether they had come to 
the conclusion that both in love and war they had reaped but 
barren victories, I cannot say, but their republican ardor, it 
seemed to me, had considerably cooled down. I am con- 
vinced that, notwithstanding the events of Wednesday night 
in the Faubourg Saint-Martin, they were under the impression 
that neither the people nor the military would resort to 
further extremities. I cannot help thinking that, after I left, 
not a single man could have remained at his post, because not 
one amongst them seemed to have an idea of the horrible 
slaughter on the Boulevard des Capucines.* They were not 
left very long in ignorance of the real state of affairs, and then 
they saw at once that they had roused a spectre they would be 
unable to lay. From that moment, it is my opinion, they would 
have willingly drawn back, but it was too late. While they 
were still debating, an individual rushed in, telling them that 
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he author, as will be seen directly, saw nothing of that massacre, though he must have 
d within a few hundred yards of the spot immediately before it began. It would have 
the same if he had ; he could not have explained the cause, seeing that the most pains- 
ta ig historians who have consulted the most trustworthy eye-witnesses have failed to do 
»c It will always remain a mystery whence the first shot came, whether from the military 
w were drawn up across the Boulevard des Capucines, on the spot where now stands the 
G id Cafe\ or from the crowd that wanted to pass, in order to proceed to Odillon-Barrot's 
to renade him, because, notwithstanding the opposition of the Icing, he was to be included 
in e new ministry, which Mole" had been instructed to form. It may safely be said, how- 
c , that, but for that shot and the slaughter consequent upon it, the revolution might have 
tx * ^ t "»«— after all, perhaps, only temporarily. — Editor. 
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one or two regiments, commanded by a general 
out to be General Bedeau), had drawn up in froi 
ricade which had been thrown up during the 
Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, and was being defen 
tachment of the fifth legion. They all ran out, ai 
them. When we got to the boulevard, matters 
been arranged, and they were just in time to jo 
General Bedeau had accepted, after having consented not to 
execute the orders with which he had been entrusted. By that 
time I began to perceive which way the wind was blowing : 
the canaille had unceremoniously linked their arms in those of 
the National Guards, and insisted, courteously but firmly, on 
carrying their firearms. When we got to the Rue Montmartre, 
they took the horses out of the gun-carriages, and the soldiers 
looked tamely on, notwithstanding the commands of their offi- 
cers. When the latter endeavored to enforce their orders by 
hitting them with the flat of their swords, they simply left the 
ranks and joined the rabble. I had had enough of it and 
made my way home by the back streets. I had had enough 
of it, and kept indoors until this afternoon." 

Thus far my informant. As for myself, I saw little on the 
Wednesday night of what was going on. It was my own fault : 
I was too optimistic. I had scarcely gone a few steps, after 
my dinner, when, just in front of the Gymnase, they began 
shouting, " La Patrie, yournal du soir ; achetez La Patrie. 
Voyez le nouveau ministere de Monsieur Mole\" I remember 
giving the fellow half a franc, at which he grumbled, though it 
was three times the ordinary price. On opening the paper, I 
rashly concluded from what I read that the revolution was 
virtually at an end, and I was the more confirmed in my 
opinion by the almost instantaneous lighting up of the Boule- 
vards. It was like a fairy scene : people were illuminating — a 
little bit too soon, as it turned out. Being tired of wandering, 
, and feeling no inclination for bed, I turned into the Gymnase. 
There were Bressant and Rose Cheri and Arnal ; I would 
surely be able to spend a few pleasant hours. But alack anc 
alas ! the house presented a very doleful appearance — de^H- 
heads, to a man ; and very few of these, people who, if t 
could not fiddle themselves, like Nero while Rome was burn: 
would go to hear fiddling under no matter what circumstarv 
provided they were not asked to pay. I did not stay long, 
when I came out into the streets the noise was too deafen 
for me. The " Marseillaise " has always had a particul; 
jarring effect upon my nerves. There are days when J - 
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be cruel enough to prefer " the yells of those ferocious sol- 
diers, as they murder in cold blood the sons and the companions" 
of one section of defenceless patriots, to the stirring strains of the 
other section as they figuratively rush to the rescue ; and on 
that particular evening I felt in that mood. So, when I got to 
the Boulevard Montmartre, I turned into the Theatre des Va- 
riete's. I remember the programme up to this day. They were 
playing " Le Suisse de Marly," " Le Marquis de Lauzun,"- 
" Lies Extremes se touchent," and " Les Vieux Pe'ch6s." I had 
seen the second and the last piece at least a dozen times, but 
I was always ready to see them again for the sake of Virginie 
Dejazet in the one, of Bouffe' in the other. The lessee at that 
time was an Englishman. Bouffe and I had always kept up 
our friendship ; so I made up my mind to go and have a chat 
with him, hoping that D6jazet, whose conversation affected one 
like a bottle of champagne, would join us. The house, like 
the Gymnase, was almost empty, but I made my way behind 
the scenes, and in about half an hour forgot all about the events 
outside. Bouffe was telling me anecdotes about his London 
performances, and Dejazet was imitating the French of some of 
the bigwigs of King Leopold's court ; so the time passed 
pleasantly enough. At the end of the performance we pro- 
posed taking supper, and turned down the Rue Montmartre. 
It was late when I returned home, consequently I saw nothing 
of the slaughter on the Boulevard des Capucines. 

Though I had gone to bed late, I was up betimes on the 
Thursday morning. A glance at the Boulevards, as I turned 
the corner of my street about half-past nine, convinced me 
that the illuminations of the previous night had been premature, 
and that before the day was out there would be an end of the 
monarchy of July. A slight mist was still hanging over the 
city as I strolled in the direction of the Madeleine, and the 
weather was damp and raw, but in about half an hour the sun 
broke through. A shot was heard now and then, but I myself 
saw no collision then between the trbops and the people. On 
the contrary, it looked to me as if the former would have been 
g 1 to be left alone. As I had been obliged to leave home 
v lout my usual cup of tea for want of milk — the servant had 
t ". me there was none — I went back a little way to Tortoni's 
"v re I was greeted with the same answer. I could have tea 
c offee or chocolate made with water, but milk there was 
r e on that side of Paris, and, unless things took a turn, there 
^ ild be no butter. The sovereign people had thrown up 
\ l ~~ -*~" during the night round all the northern an4 nprth- 
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western issues, and would not let the milk-carts pass. They, 
no doubt had some more potent fluids to fall back upon, for a 
good many, even at that early hour, were by no means steady _ 
in their gait. The Boulevards were swarming with them.' 
Since then, I have seen these sovereign people getting the 
upper hand twice, viz. , on the 4th of September, '70, and on the 
18th of March, '71. I have seen them during the seige of 
•Paris, and, I have no hesitation in saying that, for cold-blooded, 
apish, monkeyish, tigerish cruelty, there is nothing on the face 
of God's earth to match them, and that no concessions wrung 
from society on their behalf will ever make them anything else 
but the fiends in human shape they are. 
1 After my fruitless attempt to get my accustomed breakfast, 
I resumed my perambulations, this time taking the Rue 
Vivienne as far as the Palais-Royal. It must have been be- 
tween half-past ten and eleven when I reached the Place du 
Carrousel, which, at a rough guess, was occupied by about 
five thousand regular infantry and horse and National 
Guards. The Place du Carrousel was not then, what it be- 
came later on, a large open space. Part of it was encumbered 
with narrow streets of very tall houses, and from their windows 
and roofs the sovereign people — according to an officer wh< 
had been on duty from early morn — had been amusing them 
selves by firing on the troops, — not in downright volleys, bu 
with isolated shots, picking out a man here and there. " But," . 
remonstrated, " half a dozen pompiers and a score of linesmei 
could dislodge them in less than ten minutes, instead of return 
ing their shots one by one." " So they could," was the reply 
" but orders came from the Chateau not to do so, and here w< 
are. Besides," added my informant, " I doubt very much, i 
I gave my men the word of command to storm the place 
whether they would do so ; they are thoroughly demoralized 
On our way hither I had the greatest difficulty in keeping then 
together. Without a roll-call I could not exactly tell you hov 
many are missing, but as we came along I noticed several fall 
ing out and going into the wine-shops with the rabble. The; 
did not come back again. I had to shut my eyes to it. If 1 1 
attempted to prevent it, there would have been a more horr 
slaughter than there was last night on the Boulevards, a 
what is worse, the men who remained staunch would .'" 
been in a minority, and not able to stand their ground 
mob have got hold of the muskets of the National Gua 
dare say, as you came along, you noticed on many 
written up in chalk, ' Arms given up,' and on somp H" " 
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ied to the statement." It was perfectly 

it. 

to the captain when the drums began to 

„ — sounded the salute. At the same moment 

I saw the king, in the uniform of a general of the National 
Guards, cross the courtyard on horseback. I noticed a great 
many ladies at the ground-floor windows of the palace, but 
could not distinguish their faces, I was told afterwards that 
they were the queen and th.e princesses, endeavoring to en- 
courage the septuagenarian monarch. Louis-Philippe was 
seventy-five then. 

I have often heard and seen it stated by historians of the 
revolution of '48, that the Duke d'Aumale and the Prince de 
Joinville, had they been in Paris, would have saved their 
father's crown. This is an assumption which it is difficult to 
disprove, seeing how popular these young princes were then. 
But if the assumption is meant to convey that the mob at the 
sight of these brave young fellows would have laid down their 
arms without fighting, I can unhesitatingly contradict it. What 
the National Guard might have done it is impossible to say. 
The regulars, no doubt, would have followed the princes 
into battle, as they would have followed their brother, De 
Nemours, notwithstanding the latter's unpopularity. There 
would have been a great deal of bloodshed, but the last word 
would have remained with the Government. Louis-Philippe's 
greatest title to glory is that of having prevented such blood- 
shed. But to show how little such abnegation of self is under- 
stood by even the most educated Frenchmen, I must relate a 
story which was told to me many years afterwards by a French 
officer who, at that time, had just returned from the Pontifical 
States, where he had helped to defeat the small army of Gari- 
baldi. He was describing the battle-field of Mentana to 
Napoleon III., and mentioned a prisoner he had made who 
turned out to be an old acquaintance from the Boulevards. 
" He was furious against Garibaldi, sire," said the officer, 
" because the latter had placed him in the necessity, as it were, 
of firing upon his own countrymen in a strange land. Said the 
] toner, ' I am not an emigre" ; I would not have gone to 
" jlenz ; T am a Frenchman from the crown of my head 
1 he sole of my foot. If it came to fighting my countrymen 
he streets of Paris, that would be a different thing. I 
uld not have the slightest scruple of firing upon the Im- 
,al Guards or upon the rabble, as the case might be, for 
—""Id be civil war.' That's what he said, sire," 
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Napoleon nodded his head, and with his wonderful, sphinx- 
like smile, replied, " Your prisoner was right ; it makes all the 
difference." The Orl6ans princes, save perhaps one, never 
knew these distinctions ; if they had known them, the Comte 
de Paris might be King of France to-day. 

To return for a moment to Louis-Philippe as I saw him at 
the last moments of his reign. He felt evidently disappointed 
at the lukewarm reception he received, for though there was a 
faint cry among the regulars of " Vive le Roi 1 " it was immedi- 
ately drowned by the stentorian one of the rabble of " Vive la 
Reforme ! " .in which a good many of the National Guards 
joined. He was evidently in a hurry to get back to the Tuil- 
eries, and, when he disappeared in the doorway, I had looked 
upon him for the last time in my life. An hour and a half later, 
he had left Paris forever, 

• a • • • • 

Personally I saw nothing of the flight of the king, nor of the 
inside of the Tuileries, until the royal family were gone. The 
story of that flight was told to me several years later by the 
Due de Montpensier. What is worse, in those days it never 
entered my mind that a time would come when I should feel 
desirous of committing my reminiscences to paper, conse- 
quently I kept no count of the hours that went by, and cannot, 
therefore, give the exact sequence of events. I do not know 
how long I stood among the soldiers and the crowd, scarcely 
divided from one another even by an imaginary line. It was 
not a pleasant crowd, though to my great surprise there were 
a great many more decently dressed persons in it than I could 
have expected, so I stayed on. About half an hour after 
the king re-entered the Tuileries, I noticed two gentlemen 
elbow their way through the serried masses. I had no difficulty 
in recognizing the one in civilian's clothes. Though he was 
by no means so famous as he became afterwards, there was 
hardly a Parisian who would not have recognized him on the 
spot. His portrait had been drawn over and over again, at 
least as many times as that of the king, and it is a positive 
fact that nurses frightened their babies with it. He was the 
ugliest man of the century. It was M. Adolphe Cremieu- * 
His companion was in uniform. I learnt afterwards that it • 
General Gourgaud, but I did not know him then except 
name, and in connection with his polemics with the Duk< 

* The author is slightly mistaken. The two ugliest men in France in the nineteenth 
tury were Andrieux, who wrote " Les Etourdis,*' and Littre" ; but Cremieux ran ther 
bard.— Editor. 
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Wellington, in which the latter did not altogether behave with 
the generosity one expects from an English gentleman towards 
a fallen foe. As they passed, the old soldier must have been 
recognized, because not one, but at least a hundred cries 
resounded, " Vive la grande armee : Vive PEmpereur ! " In 
after years I thought that these cries sounded almost prophetic, 
though I am pretty sure that those who uttered them had 
not the slightest hope of, and perhaps not even a desire for, a 
Napoleonic restoration, at any rate, not the majority. There 
is one thing, however, which could not have failed to strike 
the impartial observer during the next twenty years. I have 
seen a good many riots, small and large, during the second 
Republic and the Second Empire. " Seditious cries," as a 
matter of course, were freely shouted. I have never heard a 
single one of " Vivent les D'Orle'ans ! " or " Vivent les Bour- 
bons ! " I have already spoken more than once about the 
powerful influence of the Napoleonic legend in those days ; I 
shall have occasion to refer to it again and again when speak- 
ing about the nephew of the first Napoleon. 

Cremieux and Gourgaud could not have been inside the 
Tuileries more than a quarter of an hour when they rushed out 
again. They evidently made a communication to the troops, 
because I beheld the latter waving their arms, but, of course, 
I did not catch a word of what they said.; I was too far away. 
It was, I learnt afterwards, the announcement of the advent 
of a new ministry, and the appointment of a new commander 
of the National Guards. When I saw hats and caps flung into 
the air, and heard the people shouting, I made certain that the 
revolution was at an end. I was mistaken. It was not 
Cremieux's communication at all that had provoked the en- 
thusiasm ; it was a second communication, made by some one 
from the doorway of the Tuileries immediately after the emi- 
nent barrister had disappeared among the crowd, to the effect 
that the king had abdicated in favor of the Comte de Paris, 
with the Duchesse d'Orteans as regent. Between the first and 
second announcements there could not have elapsed more than 
five or six minutes, ten at the utmost, because, before I had 
" me to recover from my surprise, I saw Cremieux and Gour- 
Lud battle through the tightly wedged masses once more, and 
center the Tuileries to verify the news. I am writing this 

te especially by the light of subsequent information, for, I 

eat, it was impossible to understand events succinctly by 
quickly succeeding effects they produced at the time. 

~*^er ten minutes elapsed — ten minutes which I shall never 
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forget, because every one of the tho 

Place flu Carrousel was in momentary umgn w mviug uic 
life crushed out of him. It was no one's fault ; there was, if I 
recollect rightly, but one narrow issue on the river-side, and 
there was a dense seething mass standing on the banks, not- 
withstanding the danger of that position, for the insurgents 
were firing freely and recklessly across the stream. Egress on 
the opposite side of the Place du Carrousel, that of the Place 
du Palais- Royal, had become absolutely impossible, for at that 
moment a fierce battle was raging there between the people 
and the National Guards for the possession of the military post 
of the Chateau d'Eau ;* and those of the non-combatants who 
did not think it necessary to pay for the fall or the mairtenance 
of the monarchy of July with life or limb, tried to get out of 
the bullets' reach. There was but one way of doing so, by a 
stampede in a southerly direction ; the Rue de Rivoli, at any 
rate that part which existed, was entirely blocked to the west, 
the congeries of streets that have been pulled down since to 
make room for its prolongation to the east were bristling with 
barricades: hence the terrible, suffocating crush, in which 
several persons lost their lives. The most curious incident 
connected with these awful ten minutes was that of a woman 
and her baby. When -Cremieux issued for the second time 
from the Tuileries, it was to confirm the news of the king's 
abdication. Almost immediately afterwards, the masses on the 
quay were making for the Place de la Concorde and the Palais- 
Bourbon, whither, it was rumored, the Duchesse d'Orle'ans 
and her two sons were going ; and gradually the wedged-in 
mass on the Place du Carrousel found breathing space. Then 
the woman was seen tofall down like a ninepin that has been 
toppled over ; she was dead, but her baby, which she had held 
above the crowd, and which they had, as it were, to wrench 
from her grasp, was alive and well. 

I stood for a little while longer on the Place du Carrousel, 
trying to make up my mind whether to proceed to the Place 
de la Concorde or to the Place de l'Hotel de Ville. I knew 
that the newly elected powers, whosoever they might be, would 
make their appearance at the latter spot, but how long it wc*' J 
be before they came, I had not the least idea. I was 
termined, however, to see at any rate one act of the dram: 
the farce ; for even then there was no knowing in what p 

e Ul«, r believe, which subset,. 
a Kepubliquc, and which fina" 
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events would present themselves. I could hear the reports of 
firearms on both sides of me, though why there should be 
firing when the king had. thrown up the sponge, I could not 
make out for the life of me. I did not know France so well 
then as I know her now. I did not know then that there is no 
man or, for that matter, no woman on the civilized earth so 
heedlessly and obdurately bloodthirsty when he. or she works 
himself into a fury as the professedly ddbonnaire Parisian pro- 
letarian. Nevertheless, I decided to go to the Hotel de Ville, 
and had carefully worked my way as far as the site of the pres- 
ent Place du Chatelet, when I was compelled to retrace my 
steps. The &ite of the Paris scum was going to dictate its 
will to the new Government ; it was marching to the Chamber 
of Deputies with banners flying. One of the latter was a red- 
and-white striped flannel petticoat, fastened to a tremendously 
long pole. I had no choice, and if at that moment my friends 
had seen me they might have easily imagined that I had be- 
come one of the leaders of the revolutionary mob. We took 
by the Quai de la Mdgisserie, and just before the Pont des 
Arts there was a momentary halt. The vanguard, which I was 
apparently leading, had decided to turn to the right ; in other 
words, to visit the abode of the hated tyrant. Had I belonged 
to the main division, I should have witnessed a really more 
important scene, from the historical point of view ; as it was, I 
witnessed — 

The Sacking of the Tuileries. 

The idea that " there is a divinity that hedgeth round a 

king " seemed, I admit, preposterous enough at that moment ; 

but I could not help being struck with its partial truth on seeing 

the rabble invade the palace. When I say the rabble, I mean 

the rabble, though there were a great many persons whom it 

would be an insult to class as such, and who from sheer 

curiosity, or because they could not help themselves, had gone 

in with them. The doors proved too narrow, and those who 

could not enter by that way entered by the windows. The 

whole contingent of the riffraff, male and female, weltering, 

the adjacent streets — and such streets ! — was there. Well, 

• the first ten minutes they stood positively motionless, not 

ring to touch anything. It was not the fear of being 

jght pilfering and punished summarily that prevented them. 

e minority which might have protested was so utterly in- 

lificant in numbers, as to make action on their part im- 

«M*. No, it was neither fear nor shame that stayed the 
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rabble's hands ; it was a sentiment for which I can find no 
name. It was the consciousness that these objects had 
belonged to a king, to a royal family, which made them gaze 
upon them in a kind of superstitious wonder. It did not 
last long. We were on the ground floor, which mainly 
consisted of the private apartments of the household of 
Louis-Philippe. We were wandering, or rather squeezing, 
through the study and bedroom of the king himself, through 
the sitting-rooms of the princes and princesses. I do not 
think that a single thing was taken from there at that particular 
time. But as if the atmosphere their rulers had breathed but 
so very recently became too oppressive, the crowd swayed 
towards the vestibule, and ascended the grand staircase. Then 
the spell was broken. The second batch that entered through 
the windows, when we had made room for them, were ap- 
parently not affected by wonder and respect, for, half an hour 
later, when I came down again, every cupboard, every ward- 
robe, had been forced, though it is but fair to say that very 
little seems to have been taken ; the contents, books, clothing, 
linen, etc., were scattered on the floors ; but the cellars, con- 
taining over four thousand bottles of wine, were positively 
empty. Two hours later, however, the clothing, especially 
that of the princesses, had totally disappeared. It had dis- 
appeared on the backs of the inmates of St. Lazare, the doors 
of which had been thrown open, and who had rushed to the 
Tuileries to deck themselves with these fine feathers which, in 
this instance, did not make fine birds. I saw some of them 
that same evening on the Boulevards, and a more heart-rend- 
ing spectacle I have rarely beheld. 

The three hours I spent at the Tuileries were so crowded 
with events as to make a succinct account of them altogether 
impossible. I can only give fragments, because, though at 
first the wearers of broadcloth were not molested, this tolerance 
did not last long on the part of the new possessors of the 
Tuileries ; and consequently the former gradually dropped off, 
and those of them who remained had to be very circumspect, 
and, above all, not to linger long in the same spot. This grow- 
ing hostility might have been nipped in the bud by our for 
ing the example of the National Guards, and taking off 
coats and fraternizing with the rabble ; but I frankly con 1 
that I had neither the courage rior the stomach to do so, 
have read descriptions of mutinous sailors stowing in casks 
rum and gorging themselves with victuals ; revolting as c 
scenes must be to those who take no active part in **»- 
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doubt whether they could be as revolting as the one I witnessed 
in the Galerie de Diane. 

The Galerie de Diane was one of the large reception-rooms 
on the first floor, but it generally served as the dining and break- 
fast room of the royal family. .The table had been laid for 
about three dozen persons, because, as a rule, Louis-Philippe 
invited the. principal members of his military and civil house- 
holds to take their repasts with him. The breakfast had been 
interrupted, and not been cleared away. When I entered the 
apartment some sixty or seventy ruffians qf both sexes were 
seated at the board, while a score or so were engaged in wait- 
ing upon them. They were endeavoring to accomplish what 
the Highest Authority has declared impossible of accomplish- 
ment, namely, the making of silken purses out of sows' ears. 
They were " putting on " . what they considered " company 
manners," and, under any other circumstances but these, the 
attempt would have proved irresistibly comic to the educated 
spectator; as it was, it brought tears to one's eyes. I have v 
already'hinted elsewhere that the cuisine at the Tuileries dur- 
ing Louis-Philippe's reign was execrable, though the wine was 
generally good. Bad as was the fare on that abandoned break- 
fast-table, it must, nevertheless, have been superior to that 
usually partaken of by the convives who had taken the place 
of the fugitive king, and princes. They, the convives, however, 
did not think so ; they criticised the food, and ordered the im- 
provised attendants " to give them something different ; " then 
they turned to their fjenaale companions, filling their glasses 
ana paying them compliments. But for the fact of another 
batch eagerly claiming their turn, the repast would have been 
indefinitely prolonged ; as it was, the provisions in the palace 
were running short, and the deficiency had to be made up by 
supplies from outside. The inner man being refreshed, the 
ladies were invited to take a stroll through the apartments* 
pending the serving of the ca£6 and liqueurs. The preparation 
of the mocha was somewhat difficult, seeing the utensils neces- 
sary for the supply of so large a company were probably not 
at hand, and the ingredients themselves in the store-rooms of 
the palace. Nothing daunted,, one of the self-invited guests 
1 » and said, in a loud voipe, " Permettez moi d'offrir le cafe* 
i compagnie," which offer was received with tumultuous ap- 
] ise. Suiting the action to the word, he pulled out a small 
1 vas bag, and took from it two five-franc pieces, " Qu'on 
J ; chercher du cafe et du mellleur," he said to one of the 
I **■* who had stepped forward to execute his orders, for they 
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sounded almost like it; and I was won 

fessed champions of equality did not tell him to fetch the coffee 
himself. Then he added, " Et pendant que tu y es, citoyen, 
apportedes cigarres pour nous et des cigarettes pour les dames." 
The " citoyen " was already starting on his errand, when the* 
other " citoyen " called him back. " Ecoute," he said ; " tu 
n'acheteras rien a moins d'y fitre force. Je crois que tu n'auras 
qu'a deraander a la premiere epicene venue ce qu'il te faut, et 
ainsi au premier bureau de tabac. lis ont si peur, ces sales 
bourgeois qu'ils n'oseront pas te refuser. En tout cas prends 
un fusil ; on ne sait pas ce qui peut arriver ; mais ne t'en sers 
pas qu'en cas de necessite : " — which meant plainly enough, 
" If they refuse to give you the coffee and the tobacco, shoot 
them down." 

Of course, I am unable to say how these two commodities 
were eventually procured; but I have every reason to believe 
that this messenger had only "to ask and have," without as 
much as showing his musket. There is no greater cur at trou- 
blous times than the Paris shopkeeper. The merest urchin will 
terrify him. Even on the previous day I had seen bands of 
gamins who had constituted themselves the guardians of the 
barricades — and there was one in nearly every street — levy toll 
without the slightest resistance, when a few well-administered 
cuffs would have sent them flying, so I have not the slightest 
doubt that our friend had all the credit of his generosity with- 
out disbursing a penny — unless his delegate fleeced him also, 
on the theory that a man who could "fork out" ten francs at 
a moment's notice was nothing more or less than a bourgeois. 
However, when I returned after about forty minutes' absence, 
it was very evident that both the coffee and the tobacco had 
arrived, because the Galerie de Diane, large as it was, was full 
of smoke, and three saucepans, filled with water, were standing 
on the fire, while two or three smaller ones were arranged on 
the almost priceless marble mantelpiece. Another batch of 
ravenous republicans had taken their seats at the board, their 
predecessors whiling the time away in sweet converse with the 
"ladies." Some of the latter were more usefully engaged; 
they were rifling the cabinets of the most rare and valuable 
Sevres, and arranging the cups, saucers, platters on their tc 
to be ready for the beverage that was being brewed. I » 
wondering how they had got at these art-treasures, having 
ticed an hour before that their receptacles were locked and 
keys taken away. The doors had simply been battered in w 
the hammer of the great clock of the Tuileries. 
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It was of a piece with the wanton destruction I had witnessed 
elsewhere, during my absence from the Galerie de Diane. Be- 
fore I returned thither, I had seen the portrait of General 
Bugeaud in the Salle des Marfcchaux, literally stabbed with 
bayonets ; the tiirone treated to a similar fate, and carried off 
to the Place de la Bastille to be burned publicly ; the papers 
of the royal family mercilessly flung to the winds ; the dresses 
of the pnncesses torn to ribbons or else put on the backs of 
the vilest of the vile. 

There was only one comic incident to relieve the horror of 
the whole. In one of the private apartments the rabble had 
come upon an aged parrot screeching at the top of its voice, 
11 A bas Guizot ! " The bird became a hero there and then, 
and was absolutely crammed with sweets and sugar. That 
one comic note was not enough to dispel my disgust, and after 
the scene in the Galerie de Diane which I have just described, 
I made my way into the street. 

I had scarcely proceeded a few steps, when I heard the not 
very startling news that the republic had been formally pro- 
claimed in the Chamber by M. de Lamartine, who had after- 
wards repaired to the Hotel de Ville. At the same time, peo- 
ple were shouting that the king had died suddenly. I endeav- 
ored to get as far, but, though the distance was certainly not 
more than half a mile* it took me more than an hour. At every 
few yards my progress was interrupted by barricades, the self- 
elected custodians of which were particularly anxious to show 
their authority to a man like myself, dressed in a coat. At 
last I managed to get to the corner of the Rues des Lombards 
and Saint-Martin, and just in time to enjoy a sight than which 
I have witnessed nothing more comic during the succeeding 
popular uprisings in subsequent years. I was just crossing, 
when a procession hove in sight, composed mainly of ragged 
urchins, dishevelled women, and riff-raff of both sexes. In 
their midst was an individual on horseback, dressed in the 
uniform of a general of the First Republic, whom they were 
cheering loudly. The stationary crowd made way for them, 
and mingled with the escort. The moment I had thrown in 
J** lot with the latter, retreat was no longer possible, and in a 
' 7 short time I found myself in the courtyard of the Hotel 

< yille, and, in another minute or so, in the principal gallery 

< iie first floor, where, it appears, some members of the Pro- 
>nal Government were already at work. I had not the re- 
est notion who they were, nor did I care to inquire, having 

; **y come to look on. The work of the members of the Pro- 
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visional Government seemed mainly to consist in consuming 
enormous quantities of charcuterie and washing them down with 
copious libations of cheap wine. The place was positively reek- i 
ing with the smell of both, not to mention the fumes of tobacco. 
Every one was smoking his hardest. The entrance of the in- '• 
dividual in uniform caused somewhat of a sensation ; a member \ 
— whom I had never seen before and whom I have never be- ] 
held since — stepped forward to ask his business. The new- 
comer did not appear to know himself ; at any rate, he stam- 
mered and stuttered, but his escort left him no time to betray 
his confusion more plainly. " C'est le citoyen gouverneur de 
THotel de Ville," they shouted as with one voice ; and there 
and then the new governor was installed, though I am perfectly 
sure that not a soul of all those present knew as much as his 
name. 

Subsequent inquiries elicited the fact that the man was a 
fourth or fifth-rate singer, named Chateaurenaud, and engaged 
at the Opera National (formerly the Cirque Olympique) on the 
Boulevard du Temple. On that day they were having a dress 
rehearsal of a new piece in which Chateaurenaud was playing 
a military part. He had just donned his costume when, hear- 
ing a noise on the Boulevards, he put his head out of the 
window. The mpb caught sight of him. " A general, a 
general ! " cried several urchins ; and in less time than.it takes 
to tell, the theatre was invaded, and notwithstanding his 
struggles, Chateaurenaud was carried off, placed on horseback, 
and conducted to the Hotel de Ville, where, for the next fort- 
night, he throned as governor. For, curious to relate, M. de . 
Lamartine ratified his appointment (?) on the morning of the 
25th of February. Chateaurenaud became an official of the 
secret police during the Second Empire. I often saw him on 
horseback in the Bois de Boulogne, when the Emperor drove 
in that direction. 

I did not stay long in the Hotel de Ville, but made my way 
back to the Boulevards as best I could ; for by that time dark- 
ness had set in, and the mob was shouting for illuminations, 
and obstructing the thoroughfares everywhere. Every now 
and then dne came upon a body which had been lying there 
since the morning, but they took no notice of it. Their pri 
cipal concern seemed the suitable acknowledgment of t 
advent ot the Second Republic by the bourgeoisie by mea 
of colored devices, or, in default of such, by colored lam 
or even candles. Woe to the houses, the inhabitants of wh ; 
remained deaf to their summons to that effect In a verv ' 
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minutes every window was smashed to atoms, until at last a 
timid hand was seen to arrange a few bottles with candles 
stuck into them on the sill, and light them. Then they 
departed, to impose their will elsewhere. 

That night after dinner, the first person of my acquaintance I 
met was MeVy. He had been in the Chamber of Deputies from 
the very beginning of the proceedings ; it was he who solemnly 
assured me that the first cry of " Vive la Republique ! " had 
been uttered by M. de Lamartine. I was surprised at this, 
because I had been told that early in the morning the poet had 
paid a visit to the Duchess d'Orleans to assure her of his 
devotion to her cause. " That may be so," said MeVy, to 
whom I repeated what I had heard ; " but you must remember 
that Lamartine is always hard up, and closely pursued by 
duns. A revolution with the prospect of becoming president 
of the republic was the only means of staving off his creditors. 
He clutched at it as a last resource." 

Alexandre Dumas was there also, but I hav#an idea that 
he would have willingly passed the sponge over that incident 
of his life, for I never could get him to- talk frankly on the 
subject. This does not mean that he would have recanted his 
republican principles, but that he was ashamed at having lent 
his countenance to such a republic as that. I fancy there 
were a great many like him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I knew Louis-Napoleon, if not intimately, at least very well, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and I felt myself as little com- 
petent to give an opinion on him on the last as on the first 
day of our acquaintance. I feel almost certain of one thing 
though ; that, if he had had very ample means of his own, the 
Second Empire would have never been. Since its fall I have 
heard and read a great deal about Louis-Napoleon's unfaltering 
belief in his star ; I fancy it would have shone less brightly to 
m but for the dark, impenetrable sky of impecuniosity in which 
was set. Me'ry said that Lamartine proclaimed the Second 
:public as a means of staving off his creditors ; and the ac- 
sation was justified by Lamartine's own words in the Assem- 
e Nationale itself on the nth of September, 1848: " Je 
:lare hautement que le 24 Fe'vrier a midi, je ne pensais pas 
"B ^publique." To use a popular locution, the author of 
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" L'Histoire des Girondins " suspected, p 
Napoleon might take a leaf from his, the : 
the needy man, though perhaps not a bette 
most men, has a very comprehensive key to the motives of a 
great number of his fellow-creatures, especially if they be French- 
men and professional politicians. I am speaking by the light 
of many years' observation. Furthermore, the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of Louis-Napoleon were no secret to any one. 
" I have established a republic for money's sake," Lamartine 
said to himself ; "some one will endeavor to overthrow it for 
money's sake." I am aware that this is not a very elevated 
standard whereby to judge political events ; but I do not pro- 
fess to be an historian — mine is only the little huckster shop 
of history. 

It is more than probable that this was the reason why Lamar- 
tine told Louis-Napoleon to go back to England, in their inter- 
view — a secret one — on the 2d of March, 1848. 

It was Mi de Persigny who told me this many years after- 
wards. "The Prince could afford to humor De Lamartine in 
that way," he added, " for if ever a man was justified in believ 
ing in his star it was he. I'll tell you a story which is scarcely 
known to half a dozen men, including the Emperor and myself ; 
I am not aware of its having been told by any biographer. The 
moment we ascertained the truth of the news that reached us 
from Paris, we made for the coast, and, on Saturday morning 
we crossed in the mail-packet. It was very rough, and we hac 
a good shaking, so that when we got to Boulogne we were ab 
solutely 'done up.' But we heard that a train was to start foi 
Paris, and, as a matter of course, the Prince would not lose a 
minute. We had to walk to Neufchatel, about three miles dis- 
tant, because there was something the matter with the rails, 1 
do not know what. We flung ourselves into the first compart- 
ment, which already contained two travellers. Almost immedi- 
ately we had got under weigh, one of these, who had looked 
very struck when he entered, addressed the Prince by name. 
He turned out to be Monsieur Biesta, who had paid a visit to 
Napoleon during his imprisonment at Ham, and who bnmedi- 
ately recognized him. Monsieur Biesta had just left the "*"" 
de Nemours. I do not know whether he was at that tin 
Republican, a Monarchist, or an Imperialist, but he was a i 
of honor, and it was thanks to him that the son of Louis 
lippe made his escape. The other one was the Marquis d'^ 
gon, who died about a twelvemonth afterwards. All went 
until we got to Amiens, where we had to wait a very lone — 
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ire taken us on to Paris 
ince got impatient, 
remained, at any rate 

and fretting at die del 

b ....ole of Paris was waiti: 

em station to receive him with open arms, : 
him Emperor there and then. But impatient c 

wait, and, what was worse or better, the train ■ 
us came to a dead stop at Persan, where the i 
that the rails had been broken up by the insurg» 
that a frightful accident had happened in con: 
train we had missed by a few minutes at Ami 
least thirty lives were lost, besides a great numi 
But for the merest chance we should have beei 
sengers. Was I right in saying that the Pric 
in believing in his star ? " 

I did not meet with Louis-Napoleon until he 
for the presidency of the Second Republic 
was staying at the Hotel du Rhin in the Place 
course, I had heard 'a great deal about him, but 
to a man, were English. While the latter wer 
raous in predicting Louis-Napoleon's eventu 
throne, the French, though in no way denying 
the Napoleonic legend, were apt to shrug their 
or less contemptuously at the pretensions of I 
for few ever designated him by any other nam< 
when the nickname of " Badinguet " began to b 
lips. Consequently, I was anxious to catch a 
but before noting the impressions produced b> 
ing, I will devote a few lines to the origin of 
sobriquet. 

Personally, I never heard it in connection 
poleon until his betrothal to Mdlle. Eugenie de 
common " talk ; " but I had heard and seen it : 
many years before, and even as late as '48. 1 
ever, not the slightest attempt at that time t 
the person of the future Emperor. Three solu 
t 1 " round of the papers at various times r (1) 
1 :ie of the stonemason or bricklayer who It 
1 l his clothes to facilitate his escape from 
1 ; ; (2) that it was the name of the soldier 
* jy the Prince on the 5th of August, 184 
n the latter fired on Captain Col-Puygelliei 
' ■**-r end of the forties a pipe-manufactm 
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pipe, the head of which resembled that of Louis-Napoleon, and 
that the pipemaker's name was Badinguet. 

The latter solution may be dismissed at once as utterly with- 
out foundation. With regard to that having reference to the 
stonemason, no stonemason lent Louis-Napoleon his clothes. 
The disguise was provided by Dr. Conneau from a source 
which has never been revealed. There was, moreover, no 
stonemason of the name of Badinguet at Ham, and, when Louis- 
Napoleon crossed the drawbridge of the castle, his face par- 
tially hidden by a board he was carrying on his shoulder, a 
workman, who mistook him for one of his mates, exclaimed, 
" Hullo, there goes Bertoux." Bertoux, not Badinguet. 

The name of the soldier wounded by Louis-Napoleon was 
Geoffroy ; he was a grenadier, decorated on the battle-field ; 
and shortly after Napoleon's accession to the throne, he granted 
him a pension. There can be no possible mistake about the 
name, seeing that it was attested at the trial subsequent to the 
fiasco before the Court of Peers. 

The real fact is this : Gavarni, like Balzac, invented many 
names, suggested in many instances by those of their friends 
and acquaintances, or sometimes merely altered from those 
they had seen on sign-boards. The great caricaturist had a 
friend in the Be'partement des Landes named Badingo ; about 
'38 he began his sketches of students and their companions 
(" Etudiants et Etudiantes"), and in one of them a medical 
student shows his lady-love an articulated skeleton. 

" Look at this," says the former ; " this is Eugenie, the former 
sweetheart of Badinguet — that tall, fair girl who was so fond 
of meringues. He has had her mounted for thirty-six francs.* 

The connection is very obvious ; it only wanted one single 
wag to remember the skit when Napoleon became engaged to 
Eugenie de Montijo. He set the ball rolling, and the rest 
followed as a matter of course. * 

At the same time, Gavarni had not been half as original as 
he imagined, in the invention of the name. Badinguet was a 
character in a one-act farce entitled " Le Mobilier de Roshae," 
played for the first time in 1828, at the Theatre Montansier; 
and there is a piece of an earlier date even, in which Grr " - ot 
played a character by the name of Badinguet. In 1848, " re 
was a kind of Jules Vernesque piece at the Porte Saint- M n, 
in which Badinguet, a Parisian shopkeeper, starts with hir fe 
Euphe'mie for some distant island. 

To return to Louis-Napoleon at the Hotel du Rhin, ar ly 
first glimpse of him. I must own that I was disappoin 4 - h 
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it • Though I had not the slightest ground for expecting to 
see a fine man, I did not expect to see so utterly an insignificant 
one, and badly dressed in the bargain. On the evening in 
question, he wore a brown coat of a peculiar color, a green 
plush waistcoat, and a pair of yellowish trousers, the like of 
which I have never seen on the legs of any one off the stage. 
And yet Lord Normanby, and a good many more who have 
said that he looked every inch a king, were not altogether wrong. 
There was a certain gracefulness about him which owed ab- 
solutely nothing either'to his tailor, his barber, or his bootmaker. 
" The gracefulness of awkwardness" sounds remarkably like an 
Irish bull, yet I can find no other term to describe his gait and 
carriage. Louis-Napoleon's legs seemed to have been an after- 
thought of his Creator — they were too short for his body, and 
his head appeared constantly bent down, to supervise their mo- 
tion ; consequently, their owner was always at a disadvantage 
when compelled to make use of them. But when standing still, 
or on horseback, there was an indescribable something fibout 
the man which at once commanded attention. I am **hot over- 
looking the fact that, on the occasion of our first meeting, my 
curiosity had been aroused ; but I doubt whether any one, en- 
dowed with the smallest power of observation, though utterly 
ignorant with regard to his previous history, and equally scep- 
tical with regard to his future destiny, could have been in his 
company for any length of time without being struck with his 
appearance* 

When I entered the apartment on the evening in question, 
Louis-Napoleon was leaning in his favorite attitude against the 
mantelpiece, smoki&g the scarcely ever absent cigarette, and 
pulling at the heavy brown mustache, the -ends of which in 
those days were not waxed into points as they were later on. 
There was not the remotest likeness to any portrait of the Bona- 
parte family I had ever seen. He wore his thin, lank hair much 
longer than he did afterwards. The most startling features 
were decidedly the aquiline nose and the eyes ; the latter of a 
grayish-blue, were comparatively small and somewhat almond- 
shaped, but, except at rare intervals, there was an impenetrable 
look, which made it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
r< I their owner's thoughts by them. If they were " the win- 
d s of his soul," their blinds were constantly down. The " I am 
p sed to see you, sir," with which he welcomed me, holding 
his hand at the same time, was the English of an educated 
C man who had taken great pains to get the right accent and 
p i "~ciation, without, however, completely succeeding ; and 
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when I heard him speak French, I detected at once his constant 
struggle with the same difficulties. The struggle lasted till the 
very end of his life, though, by dint of speaking very slowly, 
he overcame them to a marvellous extent. But the moment 
he became in any way excited, the/'s and fs and the/'s were 
always trying to oust the v's and //'s and the £'s from their 
newly-acquired positions, and often gained a momentary vic- 
tory. There is an amusing story to that effect, in connection 
with Napoleon's first interview with Bismarck. I will not vouch 
for its truth, but, on the face of it, it sounds blunt enough to 
be genuine. The Emperor was complimenting the German 
statesman on his French. 

" M. de Bismarck, I have never heard a German speak 
French as yo\i do," said Napoleon. 

" Will you allow me to return the compliment, sire ? " 

" Certainly." 

" I have never heard a Frenchman speak French as you 
do."* 

When Prince Louis-Napoleon held out his hand and I looked 
into his face, I felt almost tempted to put iiim down as an 
opium-eater. Ten minutes afterwards, I felt convinced that 
to use a metaphor, he himself was the drug, and that every 
one with whom he came in contact was bound to yield to its 
influence. When I came away that evening, I could have 
given Cavaignac, Thiers, Lamartine, Hugo, and the rest, who 
wanted to make a cat's-paw of him, a timely warning, if they 
would have condescended to listen to, and profit by it, which I 
am certain they would not have done. Strange as it may seem, 
every one of these men, and, with the exception of one, all un- 
doubtedly clever, thought Louis Napoleon either an imbecile 
or a secret drunkard. And, what is more, they endeavored to 
propagate their opinion throughout the length and breadth, not 
only of France, but of Europe. 

As usual, the one who was really the greatest nonentity among 
the latter was most lavish in his contempt. I am alluding to 
General Cavaignac. The nobodies who have governed or 
misgoverned France since the fall of Sedan were, from an in- 
tellectual point of view, eagles compared to that surly and 
bumptuous drill-sergeant, who had nothing, absolutely nothi 
to recommend him for the elevated position he coveted. 

* In the documents relating to the affair at Strasburg, there is the report to L 
Philippe by an officer in the 46th regiment of the line, named Pleigne\ in which the 1: 
borrowing the process of Balzac as applied to the French of the Baron de Nucingen, ci 
Louis-Napoleon with the following phrase : " Fous Hts ticori <U Ckuillet; feus tef— 
mfraft)Ch$ von* Ucerf." — Editor. 
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was the least among all those brilliant African soldiers whose 
names and prowess were on every one's lips ; he had really 
been made a hero of, at so much per line, by the staff of the 
National, where his brother Godefroy wielded unlimited power. 
He was all buckram ; and, in the very heart of Paris, and in 
the midst of that republic whose fiercest watchword, whose loud- 
est cry, was " equality," he treated partisans and opponents alike, 
as he would have treated a batch of refractory Arabs in a distant 
province of that newly-conquered African soil. He disliked 
every one who did not wear a uniform, and assumed a critical 
attitude towards every one who did. His republicanism was 
probably as sincere as that of Thiers — it meant " La Re'publique 
c'est moi: " with this difference, that Thiers was amiable, 
witty, and charming, though treacherous, and that Cavaignac 
was the very reverse. His honesty was beyond suspicion ; 
that is, he felt convinced that he was the only possible saviour 
of France : but it was impaired by his equally sincere convic- 
tion that bribery and coercion — of cajoling he would have none 
— were admissible, nay, incumbent to attain that end. " Thiers, 
c'est la republique en 6cureuil, Cavaignac c'est la re'publique 
en ours mal 16ch6," said a witty journalist. He and Louis- 
Napoleon were virtually the two men who were contending for 
the presidential chair, arid the chances of Cavaignac may be 
judged by the conclusion of the verbal report of one of Lamo- 
"riciere's emissaries, who canvassed one of the departments. 

" * The thing might be feasible/ said an elector, ' if your 
general's name was Genevieve de Brabant, or that of one of 
the four sons of Aymon* But his name is simply Cavaignac 
— Cavaignac, and that's all. I prefer Napoleon ; at any rate, 
there is a ring about that name.' And I am afraid that eleven- 
twelfths of the electors are of the same opinion." 

As for Ledru Rollin, Raspail, Changarnier, and even La- 
martine and the Prince de Jbinville, some of whom were candi- 
dates against their will, they were out of the running from the 
very start, though, curiously enough, the son of the monarch 
whom the republic had driven from the throne obtained more 
votes than the man who had proclaimed that republic. These 
es were altogether discarded as unconstitutional, though 
\ really fails to see why one member of a preceding dynasty 
uld have been held to be more eligible than another. Be 
; as it may, the votes polled by the sailor prince amounted 
ver twenty-three thousand, showing that he enjoyed a cer- 

Tie four knights pf 3 Qartovingian legend, wUo were wpw^4 W 099 hQrs? nanwJ 
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tain measure of popularity. It is doubtful whet 
d'Aumale or the Due de Nemours would have obt 
of that number. As I have already said, the lat 
liked by his father's opponents for his suspected Legitimist ten- 
dencies, and tacitly blamed by some of the partisans- of the 
Orleanist regime for his lack of resistance on the 34th of Febru- 
ary ; the former's submission " to the will of the nation," as em- 
bodied in a manifesto " to the inhabitants of Algeria," provoked 
no enthusiasm either among friends or foes.* Perhaps public 
rumor was not altogether wrong, when it averred that the 
D'Ori^ans were too tight-fisted to spend their money in elec- 
tioneering literature. The expense involved in that item was a 
terrible obstacle to Louis-Napoleon and his few faithful hench- 
men ; for, though the Napoleonic idea was pervading all classes 
of society, there was, correctly speaking, no Bonapartist party 
to shape it for the practical purposes of the moment. The 
Napoleonic idea was a fond remembrance of France's glorious 
past, rather than a hope of its renewal in the future. Even 
the greatest number of the most ardent worshippers of that 
marvellous soldier of fortune, doubted whether his nephew was 
sufficiently popular to obtain an appreciable following, and 
those who did not doubt were mostly poor. While Dufaure 
and Lamoriciere were scattering money broadcast, and using 
pressure of the most arbitrary kind, in order to. insure Cavai- 
gnac's success, Louis-Napoleon and his knot of partisans were" 
absolutely reduced to their own personal resources. Miss 
Howard — afterwards Comtesse de Beauregard — and Princesse 
Mathilde had given all they could ; a small loan was obtained 
from M. Fould ; and some comparatively scanty supplies had 
been forthcoming from England — it was said' at the time, with 
how much truth I know not, that Lords Palmerston and 
Malmesbury had contributed : but the exchequer was virtually 
empty. A stray remittance of a few thousand francs, from an 
altogether unexpected quarter, and most frequently from an 
anonymous sender, arrived now and.then; but it was what the 
Germans call " a drop of water in a very hot frying-pan ; " it 
barely sufficed to stop a hole. Money was imperatively wanted 
for the printing of millions upon millions of handb 
thousands and thousands of posters, and their distribution ; 
the expenses of canvassers, electioneering agents, and so ft 
The money went to the latter, the rest was obtained on cr 

* During the 1 
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though I have heard it said more than once that she is the 
owner of one or two houses in the Avenue de l'Ope'ra, and 
that she gave a considerable marriage portion to her daughter, 
who has remained ignorant of the sources of her mother's in- 
come, who was educated in the country, and has never been to 
Paris. One of the conditions of her marriage was that she 
should emigrate to Australia. For the latter part of the story, 
I will, however, not vouch. 

During the months of October and November, '48, I saw 
Prince Louis at least a dozen times, though only once away 
from his own apartments. There was really " nowhere to go," 
for most of the salons had closed their doors, and those which 
remained open were invaded by political partisans of all shades. 
Conversation, except on one topic, there was little or none. 
Social entertainments were scarcely to be thought of after the 
bloody disorders in June : Paris trade suffered in consequence, 
and the whole of the shop-keeping element, which virtually 
constituted the greater part of the Garde Nationale, regretted 
the fall of the Orleans dynasty to which it had so materially 
contributed. After these disorders in June, the troop's bivou- 
acked for a whole month on the Boulevards : on the Boulevard 
du Temple with its seven theatres ;'on the Boulevard Poisson- 
niere, almost in front of the Gymnase ; on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, in front of the Varie'tls ; on the Place de la Bourse, in 
front of the Vaudeville. The new masters did not care to be 
held up to ridicule ; they insinuated, rather than asserted, that 
the insults levelled from the stage had contributed to the in- 
surrection ; and, seeing that the bourgeoisie, very contrite al- 
ready, did not care to hear " the praise of the saviours of the 
country " by command, they deserted the play-houses and kept 
their money in their pockets. The Constituent Assembly was 
compelled to grant the managers an indemnity ; but, as it could 
not keep the soldiers there forever, and as it cared still less to 
vote funds to its enemies while its supporters were clamoring 
for every cent of it, the strict supervision gradually relaxed. 
The first to take advantage of this altered state of things was 
Clairville, with his " La Proprie'te' c'est le Vol " (November 
28, '48), a skit on the celebrated phrase of Proudhon. It 
very doubtful whether the latter had uttered it in the sen 
with which the playwright invested it ; but fear is provefbia 
illogical, and every one in Paris ran to see the piece, trust 
probably that it might produce a. salutary effect on those \ 
intended to take the philosopher's axiom literally. 

"La Proprie'te' c'est le Vol v was described on the ^" 
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/aganza in three acts and seven tableaux." 
■st tableau represents the garden of Eden. 
the Evil Spirit, declares war at once upon 
:s the principle of Property. The Serpent 
ricature of Proudhon with his large spec- 
tacles. 
In the subsequent tableaux, Adam, by a kind of metempsy- 
bosis, had been changed into Bonichon, an owner of house 
roperty in the Paris of the nineteenth century. The Serpent, 
lough still wearing his spectacles, had been equally trans- 
)rmed into a modern opponent of all property. We are in 
ebruary, '48. Bonichon and some of his fellow-bourgeois are 
lasting in honor of the proposed measures of reform, when 
ley are scared out of their wits by the appearance of the Ser- 
ent, who informs them that the Republic has sidled up to Re- 
>rm, managed to hide itself beneath its cloak, and been pro- 
aimed. The next scene brings us to the year 1852 (four years 
1 advance of the period), when the right of every one to live 
f the toil of his hands has become law. Bonichon is being 
irassed and persecuted by a crowd of handicraftsmen and 
:hers, who insist on working for him whether he likes it or 
)t. The glazier smashes his windows, in order to compel him 
> have new panes put in. The paperhanger tears the paper 
1 his walls on the same principle. The hackney coachman 
ngs Bonichon into his cab, takes him for a four hours' drive, 
id charges accordingly. A dentist imitates the tactics of 
eter the Great with his courtiers, forces him into a chair and 
>erates upon his grinders, though, unlike Peter, he claims the 
ill fee. A dozen or so of modistes and dressmakers invade 
u .s apartments with double the number of gowns for Madame 
Eve Bonichon, who, the reverse of her husband, does not object 
to his violent appeal for her custom. Perhaps Madame Octave, 
a charming woman who played the part, did well to submit, 
because during the first tableau, the audience, though by no 
means squeamish, had come to the conclusion that Madame 
Eve would be all the better for a little more clothing. 

And so the piece goes on. The first performance took place 
t '/e days before the presidential election, when Cavaignac 
1 still at the head of affairs. Notwithstanding his energetic 
s jression of the disorders in June, every one, with the ex- 
c :ion of the journalistic swashbucklers of Le National, hoped 
t et rid of him ; and a song aimed at him cruelly dissected 
I tter insignificance from a mental, moral, and political point 
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of view. When Louis-Napoleon gained the day, the song was 
changed for a more kindly one. 

It is no exaggeration to say that during those days France 
was absolutely governed by the National. I made a list, by 
no means complete, at the time, of the various appointments 
and high places that had fallen to the members of the staff 
and those connected with it financially and otherwise. I have 
kept it, and transcribe it here with scarcely any comment. 

Armand Marrast, the editor, became a member of the Pro- 
visional Government, Mayor of Paris, and subsequently Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly. 

Marrast (No. 2) became Procureur-Ge'ne'ral at Pau. 

Marrast (No. 3), who had been a captain of light horse during 
the reign of Louis-Philippe, was given a colonelcy unattached. 

Marrast (No. 4) became Vice-principal of the Lyoe*e Cor- 
neille. 

Bastide, one of the staff, became Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Vaulabelle, one of the staff, became Minister of Public 
Education. 

Goudchaux, the banker of the National, became Minister 
of Finances. 

Recurt, the chief physician to the staff, became Minister of 
the Interior and subsequently Minister of Public Works (Pres- 
ident of the Board of Works). 

Trelat, another physician, became Minister of Public 
Works. 

Marie, the solicitor to the National, became a member of 
the Provisional Government, a -member of the Executive 
Committee, and subsequently Minister of Justice. 

Ge'nin, one of the staff, became chief of the literary depart- 
ment at the Ministry of Public Education. 

Charras, one of the staff, became Under-Secretary of State, 
at the Ministry for War. 

Degouve-Denuncques, one of the staff, became Prefect of 
the Department of the Somme. 

Buchez, third physician and an occasional contributor, be- 
came Deputy Mayor of Paris and subsequently President of 
the Assembly up to the 15th of May (when he had to w*^* 
room for M. Armand Marrast himself). As will be se 
within a month of the republicans' advent to power, M. Bur 
had been raised to one of the highest functions in the Si 
though absolutely devoid of any political or parliamen 
talent, as was shown later on by his " Histoire Parlementair 
la ReVolution Francaise," an utterly commonplace prod"" 
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on the pretext that they were tfc 

the people were their fittest i r . 

leader and chief scorned to stoop to such tricks. He was an 
educated man, with a thick veneer of the gentleman about 
him, which, however, did not prevent him from being one of 
the two most arrant snobs I have met anywhere. 1 advisedly 
say anywhere, for France herself does not produce that objec- 
tionable genus to any appreciable extent. You may find a 
good many cads, you will find comparatively few snobs. Com- 
pared to Armand Marrast, Eugene Sue was nowhere as a snob. 
He was a thickset man with a rubicund face, with a mass of 
gray woolly hair and a kind of stubbly, small moustache. His 
manners were supposed to be modelled on those of the nobles 
of the old regime ; said manners mainly consisting of swagger- 
ing impudence to those whom he considered his equals, and 
freezing insolence to those he deemed his inferiors. The 
latter, I need not say, were by far the most numerous. He 
who bellowed most loudly that birth should carry no privilege, 
never forgot to remind his hearers, by deeds, if not by words, 
that he was of noble descent " Si sa famille e'tait noble, sa 
mere s'est surement endormie dans l'antichambre un jour qu'un 
valet-de-chambre entreprenant e'tait trop prfes," said the Mar- 
quis d'Arragon one evening.* He felt greatly flattered at the 
caricaturists of the day representing him in the court dress of 
Louis XVI. 's reign, though to most people he looked like a 
" marquis de quaere sous."t 

He professed to be very fond of antique furniture and deco- 
rations, and this fondness was the main cause of his ousting 
his former subaltern, Buchez, from the presidential chair of 
the Assembly, for, shortly before the revolution of '48, the 
official residence of that functionary had been put in thorough 
repair, its magnificent furniture had been restored, etc. 

The depression of business inspired M. Armand Marrast 
with the happy thought of giving some entertainments in the 
hope of reviving it. During the Third Republic, though I had 
ceased to live in France permanently, I have seen a good many 
motley gatherings at the Elysee-Bourbon, and at the Hfltel-de- 
Ville, especially in M. Gravy's time, though Mac-Mah< 
presidency offered some diverting specimens also ; bu 
have never seen anything like the social functions at 
Palais- Bourbon during the months of September, Octc 

* The remark was not original. The Marquise d'Espremenil laid it of herself wht 
saw her son join the Revolution of "Bo.— Editor. 

t The peripatetic vendor) of songs, dressed aa noMei, who up till '6g were fr— 
singing their ccmpotiiionj in the Hreer.— Epitok. 
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and November, 1848; They were absolutely the festive 
scenes of Paul de Kock on a large scale, amidst Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. furniture, instead of the bourgeois mahogany, 
and with an exquisitely artistic background, instead of the 
commonplace paper-hangings of the lower middle-class dwell- 
ings. The corps diplomatique was virtually on the horns of a 
dilemma. After the February revolution, the shock of which was 
felt throughout the whole of Europe, and caused most of the sov- 
ereigns to shake on their thrdnes, it had stood by M. de Lamar- 
tine, and even by his successor at the French Foreign Office, M. 
Bastide, if not with enthusiasm, at least with a kind of com- 
placency. The republic proclaimed by the former, might, 
after all, contain elements of vitality. The terrible disorders 
in June tended to shake this reluctant confidence ; still, there 
was but little change in the ambassador's outward attitude, 
until it became too evident that, unless a strong dictator should 
intervene, mob rule was dangerously nigh. Then the. corps? 
diplomatique began to hold aloof. Of course there were 
exceptions, such as, for instance, Mr. Richard Rush, the 
minister of the United States, who had been the first to con- 
gratulate the Provisional Government, and the various rep- 
resentees of the South-American republics; but even the 
latter could scarcely refrain from expressing their astonishment 
at the strange company in which they found themselves. The 
women were perhaps the most remarkable, as women generally 
are when out of their element. The greater part had probably 
never been in a drawing-room before, and, notwithstanding M. 
Taine's subsequently expressed dictum about the facility with 
which a Parisian grisette, shopwoman, or lady's-maid may be 
transformed at a few moments into a semblance of a grande 
dame, these very petites bourgeoises and their demoiselles 
made a very indifferent show. Perhaps the grisette, shop- 
woman, or lady's-maid would have acquitted herself better. 
Her natural taste, sharpened by constant contact with her social 
superiors, might have made up for the slender resources of 
her wardrobe ; and, as the French say, " one forgives much 
in the way of solecism to the prettily dressed woman." As it 
W! the female section of M. Marrast's guests could advance 
n< alid plea for mercy on that score. The daughters looked 
Hi with their choregraphic exertions ; the emblem of inno- 
cc :e, " la sainte mou$seline," as Ambroise Thomas called it 
af 'wards, hung in vague, undefined folds on angular figures, 
p< taps because the starch necessary to it had been appropriated 
b; - — atrons. The latter were rigid to a degree, and looked 
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daggers at their spouses am 

attempt to stir them to animation. " Fais done danser ma 
vieille," was the consecrated formula with which a not very eager 
cavalier was dragged to the seat where said "vieille" was 
reposing in all the majesty of her unaccustomed finery, consider- 
ably impaired in the wearer's transit on foot from her domicile 
at Montrouge of Menilmontant to the banks of the Seine ; 
for the weather that year was almost tropical, even in the 
autumn, and consequently the cab had been dispensed with. 
It would appear, from a remark I overheard, that Jehu, in the 
way of business, preferred as fares the partisans of and ad- 
herents to the fallen regimes even of the latest one. Said a 
portly dame to her neighbor, alluding to the cabman, " II a 
absolument refus6 de nous prendre. II a dit qu'il etait dans 
1' opposition, et qu'il ne voulait pas trahir ses principes & moins 
de dix francs. Diz francs, ma chfere, nous aurions pu souper 
chez nous, et sans compter les frais de toilette et de blancbis- 
sage. Quant a l'honneur d'etre ici, 9a ne comptepas pour 
grand'ehose, vu que tout le qu artier y est; nous demeurons a 
Batignolles, et il a fallu descendre en ville ce matin pour avoir 
une paire de gants blancs. Chez nous, partout la meme re- 
ponse : ' Des gants blancs, -madam e, nous n'en avons plus. 
Presque toutes les dames du quartier vont au Palais-Bourtan 
ce soir, et depuis hier il nous reste que des petites pointures , 
(sizes), des sept et des sept et demies.'" ' 

As for the " elu du peuple souverain," when he had failed to 
draw his " vieille" into the mazy dance, and been snubbed for 
his pains in the bargain, he returned to his fellow-deputies, 
many of whom might be easily recognized by the golden- 
fringed tricolor rosette in their buttonholes, though some had 
merely kept it in their pockets. The "elu du peuple" did not 
dance himself. Perhaps the most curious group was that of 
the young attache's and clerks of the Foreign Office who had 
come to enjoy themselves, who, even at that time, were nearly 
all of good birth, and who, to use a colloquial expression, 
looked not unlike brass knockers on a pigsty. This was the 
society Louis-Napoleon was to sweep away with the aid of 
men, some of whom I have endeavored to sketch in subseqi it 
notes. I would fain say a few words of a " shipwrecked c " 
of the preceding dynasty, whose acquaintance I did not n e 
until the vessel he had steered so long had foundered, i 
of the self-constituted pilot of the interim regime, J am a h 
ing to MM, Guizot and de Lamartine. 
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t volume of his " Memoires,' 

ittering terms, but giving the most conventional portrait 
author himself. " Why doesn't he come and see me ? 
.ild soon find that I am not the solitary, tragic, buckram 
hat has already become legendary, and which, like most 
iry figures, is absolutely false." 

conversation— or rather monologue, for I was careful 
interrupt him — took place in the early part of the Second 
, in the house in the Rue de la Ville-Leveque he oc- 
for five and twenty years, and until i860. The Coup 
had irretrievably shattered Guizot's political career. It 
stroyed whatever hopes may have remained after the 
t Louis- Philippe. Consequently Guizot's proper place 
ig the men of that reign ; the reason why I insert him 
because my acquaintance with him only began after his 
:arance from public life. 

curred in this way. One evening, after dinner at M. 
ray's we were talking about pictures, and especially 
hose of the Spanish school, when our host turned to me. 

you ever seen ' the Virgin' belonging to M. Guizot?" 
d. I told him I had not " Then go and see it," he said. 
one of the finest specimens of its kind I ever saw, I 
ay the finest." Next day I asked permission of M. 
to come and see it, and, almost by return of post, I re- 
an invitation for the following Thursday night to one 

at homes." 

. then I had never met M. Guizot, except at one of his 
rial soirees under the preceding dynasty. The apart- 
ffered nothing very striking : the furniture was of the 
y kind to be found in almost every bourgeois drawing- 
nth this difference — that it was considerably shabbier ; 
zot was poor all his life. The man who had said to the 

" Enrichissez vous, enrichissez vous," had never acted 
le advice himself. I know for a fact that, while he was 
:r, he was asked to appoint to the post of receiver-gen- 
the Gironde one of the richest financiers in France, 
d expressed the intention to share the magnificent bene- 

the appointment with him. M. Guizot simply I 
stly refused to do anything of the kind. 
the evening in question, a lamp with a reflector i 
in front of the picture I had come to see, probabl; 1 
ior. M. de Moray had not exaggerated the beaui E 
t bore no signature, and M. Guizot himself had no : t 
jjaid to. ihe: painter. " There is a curious e'™ 
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ymen through him, are not only morally 
ble for the subsequent errors of Isabella 
his ultimatum was when the marriage 
1, when there was no possibility of go 
t. Well, then, I will tell you. 'If Is 
within a twelvemonth, then there will be war between 
id and France.' I leave you to ponder the consequences 
urself, though I assure you that I washed my hands of 
Eair from that moment. But the French as well as the 
h would never believe me, and history will record thit 
ustere M. Guizot,'forthat is what they choose to call me, 
his aid to proceedings which would make the most 
;d pander blush with shame.' 

is not the only time that my intentions have been pur- 
misconceived and misconstrued ; nay, I have been 
with things of which I was as innocent as a child. In 
ilmost at the same period that the Spanish imbroglio 
lace, Count de Montalembert got up in the Upper House 
y and declared it a disgrace that France should have 
1 the tomb of Napoleon I. from Russia. Now, the fact 
iat France had not begged anything at all. The prio- 
art of the monument at the Invalides is the sarcophagus, 
rchitect' Visconti was anxious that it should consist of 
arphyry; M. Duchatel and myself were of the same 
n. Unfortunately, we had not the remotest notion where 
sd porphyry was to be found. The Egyptian quarries, 
e the Romans took it, were exhausted. Inquiries were 
:n the Vosges, in the Pyrenees, but without result, and' 
:e going to abandon the porphyry, when news arrived at 
inistry of the Interior that the kind of stone we wanted 
1 in Russia. 

st then my colleague, M. de Salvandy, was sending M. 
ya le Due to the north on a special mission, and I in- 
:d him to go as far as St. Petersburg and consult Count de 
val, our ambassador.as to the best means of getting the 
'ry. A few months later, M. le Due sent me specimens 
one from a quarry on the banks of the Onega Lake, 
if not absolutely porphyry, was the nearest to it t 'e 
M. Visconti having approved of it, I forwarded fu i 
:tions for the quantity required, and so forth, 
le quarry, it appears, belohged to the Crown, and ' 
been worked, could not be worked, without due pei 
id the payment of a certain tax. After a great t 
ities, mainly raised by speculators who had got wiM 
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e what were really two charming 
^e art of punctuation. It appear: 
r very indifferent to, or ignorant ui, mc an. , «nu mc 
3te, "My dear Henriette: I am afraid I shall still 
ke you to task with regard to your punctuation : 
ittle or none of it in yeur letters. All punctuation, 
r other signs, mark a period of repose for the mind — 
>re or less long — an idea which is done with or mo- 
suspended, and which is being divided by such a 
the next. You suppress those periods, those inter- 
write as the stream flows, as the arrow flies. That 
-> at all, because the ideas one expresses, the things 
ve speak, are not all intimately connected with one 
ie drops of water." 

cond letter showed that Mdlle. Guizot must have 
revenge, either very cleverly, or that she was past all 
n in the matter of punctuation ; and as the latter 
icarcely admissible, knowing what we do of her after- 
ust admit the former. The letter ran as follows : — 

r Henriette; 

: say you will find me very provoking, but let me beg 
it to fling so many commas at my head. You are 
pelting me with them, as the Romans pelted that 
eia with theirbucklers." 

ids one of Marguerite Thuillier, who " created Mimi " 
and Barrifere's " Vie de Boheme," when Murger fell 
ith her. " I can't do with him," she said to his 
eur, who pleaded for him,—" I can't do with him ; 
jadly dressed, he looks like a scarecrow." Barriere 
isfriend to go to a good tailor and have himself 
: in the latest fashion. The advice was acted upon ; 
'aited anxiously for the effect of the transformation 
.ady's heart. A fortnight elapsed, and poor Murger 
led as usual. Barriere interceded once more. " I 
is with him than before," was the answer ; " he is 
ressed, he looks like a tailor's dummy." 
m to M. Guizot, whom, in the course of the wr 
[uaintance, I have only seen once " put out." It ■ 
flat went forth that his house was to come down 
i for the new Boulevard Malesherbes. The author:' 
as considerate as possible ; they had made no 
treat the eminent historian, as a simple own- 
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there had been a Cromwell, he would have crushed it as Uie 
English one crushed the monarchy. As for Washington, he 
would not have meddled with it at all." 

" Yes," he said on another occasion, " I am proud of one 
thing — of the authorship of the law on elementary education ; 
but, proud as I am of it, if I could haVe foreseen the uses to 
which it has been put, to which it is likely to be put when I am 
gone, I would have sooner have seen haft of the nation unable 
to distinguish an ' A from a bull's foot,' as your countrymen 
say." * 

With Guizot died almost the last French statesman, " who 
not only thought that he had the privilege to be poor, but who 
carried the privilege too far ; " as some one remarked when he 
heard the news of his demise. Towards the latter years of his 
life, he occupied a modest apartment, on the fourth floor, in 
the Rue Billaut (now the Rue Washington). Well might M. 
de Falloux exclaim, as he toiled up that staircase, " My respect 
for him increases with every step I take." 

Since M. de Falloux uttered these words, and very long be- 
fore, I have only known one French statesman whose staircase 
and whose poverty might perhaps inspire the same reflections 
and elicit similar praise. I am alluding to M. Rouher. 

M. de Lamartine's poverty did not breed the same respect. 
There was no dignity about it. It was the poverty of Oliver 
Goldsmith sending to Dr. Johnson and feasting with the guinea 
the latter had forwarded by the messenger pending his own 
arrival. Mery had summed up the situation with regard to 
Lamartine's difficulties on the evening of the 24th of February, 
'48, and there is no reason to suspect that his statement had 
been exaggerated. The dynasty of the younger branch of the 
Bourbons had been overthrown because Lamartine saw no other 
means of liquidating the 350,000 francs he still owed for his 
princely journey to the East. I had been to Lamartine's house 
once before that revolution, and, though his wife was an Eng- 
lishwoman, I felt no inclination to return thither. The house- 
hold gave me the impression of " Du Jellaby dore." The sight 
of it would have furnished Dickens with as good a picture as 
the one he sketched. The principal personage, however, 1 
not quite so disinterested as the future mother-in-law of Prii 
Turveydrop. Of course, at that time, there was no questioi 
a republic, but the politics advocated and discussed during 
lunch were too superfine for humble mortals like myself, ' 
instinctively felt that — 

" Cjuelques billets de mille f canes fenuexu bien mieux 1'aifain " 
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A better man, though not so g 
whom I knew for many years, the 
did not commence until a few mon 

olution, when I met him coming out of the Palais- Bourbon. 
" I shall feel obliged," he said, " if you will see me home, for 
I am not at all well ; these violent scenes are not at all to my 
taste." Then, with a very wistful smile, he went on : "I have 
been accused of having held ' the plank across the brook over 
which Louis-Philippe went to the Tuileries.' I wish I could 
be the bridge across the channel on which he would return 
now. Certainly I would have liked a republic, but not such a 
one as we are having in there," pointing to the home of the 
Constituent Assembly. A short while after, Be'ranger tendered 
his resignation as deputy. 

He lived at Passy then, in the Rue Basse ; the number, if I 
mistake not, was twenty-three. He had lived in the same 
quarter fifteen years before, for I used to see him take his 
walks when I was a lad, but it was difficult for Be'ranger to 
live in the same spot for any length of time. He was, first of 
all, of a very nomadic disposition : secondly, his quondam 
friends would leave him no peace. There was a constant in- 
road of shady individuals who, on the pretext that he was 
the people's poet," drained his purse and his cellar. Previous 
to his return to Passy, he had been boarding with a respect- 
able widow in the neighborhood of Vincennes. He had 
adopted the name of Bonnin, and his landlady took him to be 
a modest, retired tradesman, living upon a small annuity. 
When his birthday came round, she and her daughters found 
out that they had entertained an angel unawares, for carriage 
after carriage drove up, and in a few hours the small dwelling 
was filled with magnificent flowers, the visitors meanwhile sur- 
rounding Be'ranger, and offering him their congratulations. As 
a matter of course, the rumor spread, and Beranger fled to Passy, 
where he invited Mdlle. Judith Frere to join him once more. 
The retreat had been discovered, and he resigned himself to 
be badgered more than usual for the sake of the neighbor- 
hood — the Bois de Boulogne was hard by ; but the municipal 
council of Passy, in consideration of the honor confe 
upon the arrondissement and BeVanger's charity, took it 
their heads to pass a resolution offering Be'ranger the r 
conspicuous place in the cemetery for a tomb. The poet 
once more, this time to the Qu artier-Latin ; but the stu^ 
insisting on pointing him out to their female companions, 
in their enthusiasm, made it a point of embracing him ~~ " 
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possible occasions, especially in the " Closerie des Lilas" — for 
to the end B6ranger remained fond / of the society of young 
folic, — B6ranger was compelled to flit once more. After a 
short stay in the Rue Vendome, in the neighborhood of the 
Temple, he came to the Quartier-Beaujon, where I visited him. 
There have been so many tales with regard to Bdranger's 
companion, Mdlle. Judith Fr£re, and all equally erroneous, that 
I am glad to be able to. rectify them. Mdlle. Frere was by no 
means the kind of upper servant she was generally supposed 
to be. A glance at her face and a few moments spent in her 
company could not fail to convince any one that she was of 
good birth. She had befriended B6ranger when he was very 
young, they had parted for some time, and they ended their 
days together, for the poet only survived his friend three months. 
B6ranger was a model of honesty and disinterestedness. 
Ambition he had little or none ; he was somewhat fond of 
teasing children, not because he had no affection for them, but 
because he loved them too much. His portrait by Ary Scheffer 
is the most striking likeness I have ever seen ; but a better 
one still, perhaps, is by an artist who had probably never set 
eyes on him. I am alluding to Hablot Browne, who uncon- 
sciously reproduced him to the life in the picture of Tom Pinch. 
As a companion, B^ranger was charming to a degree. I have 
never heard him say a bitter word. The day I saw him home, 
I happened to say to him, " You ought to be pleased, Victor 
Hugo is in the same regiment with you." " Yes," he answered 
" he is in the band." He would never accept a pension from 
Louis-Napoleon, but he had no bitterness against him. 
Lamartine was very bitter, and yet consented to the Emperor's 
heading of the subscription-list in his behalf. That alone 
would show the difference between the two men. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" A man endowed with a strong will and energy, active and 
: -*elligent to a degree, with the faculty of turning up at every 
ot where his presence was necessary either to revive the 
jging plot or to gain fresh adherents ; a man better ac- 
ainted than all the rest with the secret springs upon which 
t conspiracy hung." 

This description of M. de Persigny is borrowed from the 
J '~tment at the trial for high treason in 1836. Every partio 
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nlar of it is correct, yet it is a very one-sidec 
character of Napoleon's staunchest henchma 
to paint him morally and mentally in one lini 
out intending to be irreverent, have called h 
Baptist of the revived Napoleonic legend. T 
doubt about his energy, his activity, and his 
respect of the former two he was absolutely s 1 
Napoleon, but they, the activity and energy aim intelligence, 
would only respond to the bidding of one voice, that of the 
first Napoleon from the grave, which, he felt sure, had ap- 
pointed him the chief instrument for the restoration of the 
Empire. It was the dream that haunted his sleep, that pur- 
sued him when awake. Let it not be thought, though, that 
Louis- Napoleon appeared to him as the one selected by Prov- 
idence to realize that dream. Loyal and faithful as he was to 
him from the day they met until his (Persigny's) death, he 
would have been equally loyal and faithful, though perhaps not 
so deeply attached, to Je'rome, the ex-King of Westphalia, to 
whom he appealed first. But the youngest of the great 
Napoleon's brothers did not relish adventures, and he turned 
a deaf ear to Persigny's proposals, as he did later on to those 
of M. Thiers, who wished him to become a candidate for the 
presidency of the Second Republic. 

I was talking one day on the subject of the latter's refusal 
to De Persigny, several years after the advent of the Empire, 
and commending JtirGme for his abnegation of self and his 
fealty to his nephew. There was a sneer on Persigny's face 
such as I had never seen there before ; for though he was by 
no means good-tempered, and frequently very violent, he 
generally left the members of the Imperial family alone. He 
noticed my surprise, and explained at once. " It is very 
evident that you do not know Je'rome, nor did I until a few 
years ago. There is not a single one of the great Napoleon's 
brothers who really had his glory at heart ; it meant money and 
position to them, that is all. Do you know why Je'rome did 
not fall in with my views and those of M. Thiers ? Well, I 
will tell you. He was afraid that his nephew Louis and the 
rest of the family would be a burden on him ; he preferred th"* 
others should take the chestnuts out of the fire and that 
should have the eating of them. That is what his self -abne 
tion meant, nothing more." 

I am afraid that De Persigny was not altogether wronf 
- his estimate of the ex- King of Westphalia. He was insatU 
in his demands for money to his nephew. In fact, wit*- 
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cesse Mathilde, die whole of the Emperor's 
1 in his side. 

tmself was absolutely incapable o£ refusing a 
service. I have the following story on very good authority. 
De Fersigny, who was as lavish as his Imperial master, was 
rarely ever out of difficulties, and in such emergencies naturally 
appealed to the latter. He had wasted on, or sunk enormous. 
sums in, his country estate of Chamarande, where he enter- 
tained with boundless hospitality. As a matter of course, he 
was always being pursued by his creditors. One early morn 
— Persigny always went betimes when he wanted money — he 
made his appearance in the Emperor's private room, looking 
sad and dejected. Napoleon refrained for a while from ques- 
tioning him as to the cause of his low spirits, but finally 
ventured to say that he looked ill. 

" Ah, sire," was the answer, "I am simply bent down with 
sorrow. This Chamarande, which I have created out of 
nothing as it were " — it had cost nearly two millions of francs 
— " is ruining me. I shall be forced to give it up." 

De Persigny felt sure that he would be told there and then 
not to worry himself ; but the Emperor was in a jocular mood, 
and took delight in prolonging his anxiety. " Believe me, my 
dear due," said Napoleon with an assumed air of indifference, 
" it is the best thing you can do. Get rid of Chamarande ; it 
is too great a burden, and you'll breathe more freely when it's 
gone." 

De Persigny turned as white as a ghost ; whereupon Napo- 
leon, who was soft-hearted to a degree, took a bundle of notes 
from his drawer and handed them to him. De Persigny went 
away beaming. 

It must not be inferred from this that De Persigny was 
grasping like Prince Jerome and others, who constantly drained 
Napoleon's purse. De Persigny's charity was proverbial, but 
he gave blindly, and as a consequence, was frequently imposed 
upon: When young he had joined the Saint-Sim on iens ; his 
great aim was to make everybody happy. To him the resto- 
ration of the Empire meant not only the revival of Napoleon's 
glory, but the era of universal happiness, of universal material 
sperity. As a rule, he was thoroughly unpractical ; the 
ole of his life's work may be summed up in one line — he 
iceived and organized the Coup d'Etat. As such he was 
tually the founder of the Second Empire. In that task 
ctice went hand in hand with theory ; when the task was 
-••iplished, his inspiration was utterly at fault, 
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Historians have been generally content 

principal rfile in the Coup d'Etat, next to tl 
leon, to M. de Morny. Of course, I am spei.~.i, 5 w i,. UJl nuv 
conceived it, not of those who executed it. The parts of 
Generals Magnan and De Saint-Arnaud, of Colonel de 
Beville and M. de Maupas, scarcely admit of discussion. 
But the fact is that De Morny did comparatively nothing 
as far as the conception was concerned. The prime mover 
was undoubtedly De Persigny, and it is a very moot ques- 
tion whether, but for him, it would have been conceived at 
all. I know I am treading on dangerous ground, but 
I have very good authority for the whole of the following 
notes relating to it. In De Persigny's mind the whole of the 
scheme was worked out prior to Louis- Napoleon's election to 
the presidency, though of course the success of it depended on 
that election. He did not want {i republic, even with Louis- 
Napoleon as a president for life ; he wanted an empire. I 
should not like to affirm that Prince Louis would not have 
been content with such a position ; it was Persigny who put 
down his foot exclaiming, " Aut Ceesar aut nullus!" That 
the sentence fell upon willing ears, there is equally no doubt, 
and when the Prince-President had his foot upon the first rung 
of the ladder, he would probably have rushed, or endeavored 
to rush to the top at once, regardless of the risk involved in 
this perilous ascent, for there would have been no one, absolutely 
no one, to steady the ladder at the bottom. De Persigny held 
him back while he busied himself in finding not only the per- 
sonnel that was to hold the ladder, but the troops that would 
prevent the crowd from interfering with the ladder-holders. It 
was he who was the first to broach the recall of De Saint-Arnaud, 
from Africa ; it was he who drew attention to M. de Maupas, 
then little more than an obscure prefect; it was he who was 
wise enough to see that " the ladder-holders " would have to 
be sought for in England, and not in France. " The English," 
he said to Napoleon, " owe you a good turn for the harm they 
have done to your uncle. They are sufficiently generous or 
sufficiently sensible to do that good turn, if it is in their interest 
to do so ; look for your support among the English." 

I fancy it was Lord Palmerston's dislike of Louis-Philij, 
on account of " the Spanish marriages," rather than a se 1 
ment of generosity towards Louis- Napoleon, that made ] 
espouse his cause, but I feel certain that he did espouse 
1 have good ground for saying that his interviews with Coi 
Walewski were much more frequent than his ministerial 
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he relations between England and 
y they may have been, warranted. 
iJut everything was not ready. Palmerston and Walewski on 
the English side of the Channel, Louis- Napoleon and De Per- 
signy on the French side, were waiting for something. What 
was it? Nothing more nor less than the laying of the subma- 
rine cable between Dover and Calais, the concession for which 
was given on the 8th of January, 185 1, and on which occasion 
the last words to Mr. Walker Breit were to hurry it on as much 
as possible, " seeing that it is of the utmost importance for the 
French Government to be in direct and rapid communication 
with the Cabinet of St. James." The Cabinet meant Lord Pal- 
merston. Nevertheless, it is not until ten months later that 
the cable is laid, and from that moment events march apace. 
Let us glance at them for a moment. Telegraphic communi- 
cation between Dover and Calais is established on the 13th 
of November. On the 15th, General Saint-Aiaiaud gives or- 
ders that the decree of 1849, conferring on the president of the 
National Assembly the right of summoning and disposing of 
the military forces which had hitherto been hung up in every 
barracks throughout the land, shall be taken down. On the 
16th, Changarnier, Leflo, and Baze, with many others, decide 
that a bill shall be introduced immediately, conferring once 
more that right on the president of the Assembly. The op- 
ponents of the Prince-President are already rubbing their hands 
with glee at the thought of their success, for it means that 
Prince Louis and his adherents will be in their power, and in 
their power means removal to Vincennesor elsewhere, as 
prisoners of State. On the 18th, the bill is thrown out by a 
majority of 108, and the Assembly is virtually powerless hence- 
forth against any and every attack from the military. It was 
on that very evening that the date of the Coup d'Etat was 
fixed for the zd of December, notwithstanding the hesitation 
and wavering of Louis-Napoleon. On the 26th a young at- 
tache is despatched from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the 
French Embassy in London, instead of the ordinary cabinet 
(or queen's) messenger, which proves that the despatches are 
1 — e important than usual. They contain letters from the 
1 ice-President himself to Comte Walewski, the contents of 
1 ch are probably known to the Marquis de Turgot, but 
1 :h are despatched in that way, instead of being sent di- 
1 ly from the Elysee by a trustworthy person because the 
1 ndential residence is watched day and night by the " coun- 
1 Wice " of the Assembly. The reason why the Marquis 
16 
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de Turgot selects a young aristocra 
that he cannot be tampered with, 
a connection of mine receives a 1< 
don, who is supposed to be behini 
time is utterly in the dark. It 
" There is something in the wind, fc 
yesterday morning (27th) and ti 
closeted for more than two hours e 
There is to be a grand dinner at W 
next month, to which I received ai 
me what mischief is brewing ? " 

The recipient of the letter was n 
formed than the rest of us, and in s 
the contrary which have been mad< 
crisis in the shape it came upon 
general opinion was that in the enc 
the worse, in spite of the magic infl 
army. It was expected that if the 

act against the National Assembly, they would refuse and turn 
against their leaders. I am by no means certain that the 
Prince- President did not entertain a similar opinion up to the 
last moment, for I have it on excellent authority that as late as 
the 26th of November he endeavored to postpone the affair 
for a month. It was then that De Persigny showed his teeth, 
and insisted upon the night of the 1st or 2d of December as 
the latest. The interview was a very stormy on« On that 
very morning De Persigny had received a letter from London, 
not addressed to his residence. It contained a draft for 
£2,000, but with the intimation that these would be the last 
funds forthcoming. He showed the Prince-President the let- 
ter, and Napoleon gave in there and then. The letters spoken 
of just now were despatched on the same day. It was with 
that money that the Coup d'Etatwas made, and all the stories 
about a million and a half of francs being handed respectively 
to De Morny, De Maupas, Saint-Arnaud, and the. rest are so 
much invention. 

Up to six o'clock in the afternoon of the 1st of December, 
General de Saint-Arnaud was virtually undecided.notwithreg-" 1 
to the necessity of the Coup d'Etat, but with regard to 
opportuneness of it within the next twelve hours. I have 
following storv from the lips of Baron Lacrosse, who was < 
of the actors in it. On the eve of the Coup d'Etat he ' 
Minister of Public Works, and as such was present at 
sitting of the Assembly on the 1st of December. A IP*" 
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to interpellate the Minister for War, and, 

a sent, the question was deferred until next 

day. That same evening, 1st of December, there was an 
official dinner at M. Daviel's the Minister of Justice, and at 
the termination of the sitting, M. Lacrosse called in his 
carriage at the Ministry for War to take his colleague. " You 
may make up your mind for a warm half-hour to-morrow," he 
said with a smile, as he entered General Saint- Arnaud's room. 
"Why?" asked the general. "You are going to be inter- 
pellated." "I expected as much, and was just considering 
my answer. I am glad you warned me in time. I think I know 
what to say now." 

I do not believe that Baron Lacrosse had the faintest inkling 
of the real drift of the remark, nor have I ever asked him 
directly whether he had. As far as I could gather afterwards 
bom one or two people who were there, the Elyse"e presented no 
unusual feature that night. The reception was well attended, 
as the ordinary receptions on Mondays generally were, for the 
times had gone by when the courtyard was a howling wilderness 
dotted with two, or perhaps three, hackney cabs. ' It would 
appear that a great many well-known men and a corresponding 
number of pretty women moved as usual through the salons, 
only one of which was shut up, that at the very end of the 
suite, and which did duty as a council-chamber, and contained 
the portrait of the young Emperor of Austria, Francis-Joseph. 
Buf> this was scarcely noticed, nor did the early withdrawal of 
the Prince-President provoke any comment, for it happened 
pretty " often. Very certain is it that at twelve o'clock that 
night the Elysee was wrapt in darkness, for I happened to pass 
there at that hour. Standing at the door, or rather inside 
it was the captain of the guard, smoking a cigar. I believe it 
was Captain Desondes of the " Guides," but I will not be sure 
for I was not near enough to distinguish plainly. The 
Faubourg St. Honor6 was pretty well deserted save for a few 
individuals prowling about ; they were probably detectives in 
the pay of the Prince-President's adversaries. 

Let me return for a moment to London, and give an account 
c f "■hat happened there on the 2d of December, as supplied by 
t writer of the above-mentioned letter, in an epistle which 
1 hed Paris only oh the 7th. 

appears that on the day of the Coup d'Etat London woke 
t unidst a dense fog. Virtually the news of what had 
1 oened in Paris early that morning did not spread until 
t <.o n ly/Q ^d three o'clock. Our informant had been in- 
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vited to a dinner-party at the French Embass; 
though in no way actively connected wit! 
asking himself whether he should go or sts 
five o'clock, he received a note from the Emb<™j, ^-ji.^ uw 
the dinner would not take place. The fact was that at the 
eleventh hour the whole of the corps diplomatique had sent 
excuses. Our friend went to his club, had his dinner, and 
spent part of the evening there. At about eleven a crony of 
his came in, and seeing him seated in the smoking-room, 
exclaimed, " Why, I thought you were going to Walewski's 
dinner and reception." " So I was," remarked our friend, 
" but it was countermanded at five." " Countermanded ? 
Why, I passed the Embassy just now, and it was blazing with 
light. Come and look." 

They took a cab, and sure enough the building was positively 
illuminated. Our friend went in, and the salons were crammed 
to suffocation. Lord Palmerston was talking animatedly to 
Count Walewski ; the whole corps diplomatique accredited to 
the court of St. James was there. The fact was that about 
nine or half-past the mostfavorable news from Paris had reached 
London. The report soon spread that Lord Palmerston had 
officially adhered to the Coup d'Etat, and that he had tele- 
graphed in that sense to the various English embassies abroad 
without even consulting his fellow-ministers. 

I believe our friend was correctly informed, for it is well 
known that Palmerston did not resign, but was virtually 
dismissed from office. He never went to Windsor to give up 
the seals ; Lord John Russell had to do it for him. Persigny, 
therefore, considered that he had fallen in the cause of Louis- 
Napoleon, and as such he became little short of an idol. The 
Prince-President himself was not far from sharing in that wor- 
ship. Not once, but a hundred times, his familiars have heard 
. him say, " Avec Palmerston on peut faire des grandes choses." 
Nevertheless, Palmerston appealed more to De Persigny's 
imagination than to Louis-Napoleon's. After all, he was per- 
haps much more of a Richelieu than a constitutional country 
has a right to be nowadays, and that was what Persigny admired 
above all things. His long stay in England had by no mt '. 
removed his inherent dislike to parliamentary government, ; 
rightly or wrongly, he credited Palmerston with a sii 
sentiment. 

De Persigny was amiable and obliging enough, provide- ■ 
knew how to manage him, and with those whom he liked : 
exceedingly thin-skinned and often violent with those W v ■ 
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loreover, very jealous with regard to Louis- 
for him. I doubt whether he really minded 

I by the Empress, De Moray, and Walewski 

over the Emperor, but he grudged them their place in the 
Emperor's heart. This was essentially the case with regard to 
the former. He would have been glad to see his old friend 
and his Imperial master contract a loveless marriage with some 
insignificant German or Russian princess, who would have 
borne her husband few or many children, in order to secure 
the safety of the dynasty, but the passion that prompted the 
union with Eugenie de Montijo he considered virtually as an 
injury to himself. I give his opinion on that subject in English, 
because, though expressed in French, it had certainly been 
inspired by his sojourn in England. " When love invades a 
man's heart, there is scarcely any room left for friendship. 
You cannot drive love for a woman and friendship for a roan in 
double harness, you are obliged todrive them tandem ; and what 
is worse in a case like that of the Emperor, friendship becomes 
the leader and love the wheeler. Of course, to the outsider, 
friendship has the place of honor ; in reality, love, the wheeler, 
is in closest contact with the driver and the vehicle, and can, 
moreover, have a sly kick at friendship, the leader. Person- 
ally, I am an exception — I may say a phenomena! exception — 
because my affection for the Emperor is as strong as my love 
for my wife." 

Those who knew both the Emperor and Madame de Per- 
signy might have fitly argued that this equal division of affec- 
tion was a virtual injustice to the sovereign, who was decidedly 
more amiable than the spouse. The former rarely did a spite- 
ful thing from personal motives of revenge ; I only know of 
two. He never invited Lady Jersey to the Tuileries during 
the Empire, because she had shown her dislike of him when 
he was in London ; he. exiled David d' Angers because the 
sculptor had refused to finish the monument of Queen Hor- 
tense after the Coup d'Etat. David d' Angers was one of the 
noblest creatures that ever lived, and I mean to speak of him 
at greater length. On the other hand, Madame de Persigny 
le her husband's life, notwithstanding his love for her, a 
den by her whimsical disposition, her vindictive tempeta- 
it, and her cheeseparing in everything except her own 
sh expenditure on dress. She was what the French call 
ie femme qui fait des scenes ; " she almost prided herself 
1 being superior in birth to her husband, though in that 
--*. there was really not a pin to choose between her 
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grandfather, Michel Ney, the stabler* 
a duke of the First Empire, and he 
quartermaster Fialin, who became Di 
Second. She was always advocatii 
household. ;1 True," said Persignj 

dresses too, but the more she cuts, tl . . __, 

in his angry moments he would now and then tell a story 
against his wife. Here is one. Persigny, as I have already 
said, was hospitable to a fault, but he had always to do battle 
when projecting a grand entertainment. " There was so much 
trouble with the servants, and as for the chef, his extravagance 
knew no bounds." So said madame; and sick at last of 
always hearing the same complaints, he decided to let Chevet 
provide. All went well at first, because he himself went to 
the Palais-Royal to give his orders, merely stating the number 
of guests, and leaving the rest to the famous caterers, than 
whom there are no more obliging or conscientious purveyors 
anywhere. After a little while he began to leave the arrange- 
ments to madame ; she herself sent out the invitations, so 
there could be no mistake with regard to the number. He 
soon perceived, however, that the dinners, if not inferior in 
quality to the former ones, were decidedly .inferior in quantity. 
At last, one evening, when there were twenty-six people round 
the board, there was not enough for twenty, and next day De 
Persigny took the road to the Palais- Royal once more to lodge 
his complaint, personally. "Comment, monsieur le comte," 
was the reply of one of the principals, "vous dites qu'il y avait 
vingt-six convives et qu'il n'y avait pas de quoi nourrir vingt ; 
je vous crois parfaitement ; voila la commande de madame la 
comtesse, copiee dans notre registre : ' Diner chez M. de Per- 
signy pour seize personnes.' " 

Madame had simply pocketed, or intended to pocket, fifteen 
hundred francs — for Chevet rarely charged less than a hundred 
and fifty francs per head, wines included — and had endeavored * 
to make the food for sixteen do for twenty-six. Of course 
there was a scene. Madame promised amendment, and the 
husband was only too willing to believe. The amendment 
was worse than the original offence, for one night the wh 
of the supper-table, set out a la Francaise, i.e. with everyth' 
on it, gave way, because, her own dining-table having pro' 
too small, she had declined Chevet's offer of providing ont 
a cost of seven or eight francs, and sent for a jobbing carper 
to put together some boards and trestles at the cost of 
francs, Chevet managed to provide another banquet ■* 
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our, which, with the one that had been 
e bill. Within a comparatively short 
death, early in the seventies, Madame 
a second marriage, in direct opposition 
Y- 
he immediate entourage of the Emperor 

. their sudden leap into power, but of 

course the intoxication manifested itself in different ways. A 
good many considered themselves the composers of the Na- 
poleonic Opera — for it was really such in the way it held the 
stage of France for eighteen years, the usual tragic finale not 
even being wanting. With the exception of De Persigny, they 
were m reality but the orchestral performers, and he, to give 
him his utmost due, was only thfe orchestrator of the score and 
part author of the libretto. The original themes had been 
composed by the exile of St, Helena, and were so powerfully 
attractive to, and so constantly haunting, the ears of the ma- 
jority of Frenchmen as to have required no outward aid to 
remembrance for thirty-five years, though I do not forget 
either Thiers' works, Victor Hugo's poetry, Louis-Philippe's 

fenerous transfer of the great captain's remains to France, nor 
:OU is- Napoleon's own attempts at Strasburg and Boulogne, all 
of which contributed to that effect. Nevertheless, all the 
artisans of the Coup d'Etat considered themselves nearly as 
great geniuses as the intellectual and military giant who con- 
ceived and executed the 19th Brumaire, and pretended to im- 
pose their policy upon Europe by imposing their will upon the 
Emperor, though not one could hold a candle to him in state- 
craft. Napoleon with a Moltke by his side would have been a 
match for Bismarck, and the left bank of the Rhine might 
have been French ; Alsace-Lorraine would certainly not have 
been German. It is not my purpose, however, to enter upon 
politics. I repeat, De Persigny, De Morny, and to a certain 
extent Walewski, endeavored to exalt themselves into political 
Napoleons at all times and seasons ; De Saint-Arnaud felt con- 
vinced that the strategical mantle of the great warrior had 
fallen upon him ; De Maupas fancied himself another Fouche. 
e only one who was really free from pretensions of either 
id was Colonel (afterwards General) Fleury. He was the 
y modest man among the tot 

The greatest offender in that way was, no doubt, De Persi- 
'. During his journey to Rome in r866 fie did not hesitate 
ender his political advice to such past masters in diplomacy 
i: us IX. and Cardinal Antonelli. Both pretended to profit 
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by the lesson, but Mgr. de Merode,* 

patient, had many an animated discussion with him, in which 
De Persigny frequently got the worst. One evening the latter 
thought fit to twit him with his pugnaciousness. " I suppose, 
monsignor," he said, "it's the ancient leaven of the trooper 
getting the upper hand now and then." " True," replied the 
prelate ; " I was a captain in the foreign legion, and fought in 
Africa, where I got my cross of the Legion of Honor. But 
you, monsieur le due, I fancy I have heard that you were more 
or less of a sergeant-quartermaster in a cavalry regiment." 

Mgr. de Merode could have done De Persigny no greater 
injury than to remind him of his humble origin. He always 
winced under such allusions ; his constant preoccupation was 
to make people forget it, and he often exposed himself to ridi- 
cule in the ' attempt. He knew nothing about art, and yet he 
would speak about it, not as if he had studied the subject, but 
as if he had been brought up in a refined society, where the 
atmosphere had been impregnated with it. As a matter of 
course, he became an easy victim to the picture-dealers and 
bric-a-brac merchants. I remember his silver being taken to 
the mint during the Siege. He had paid an enormous price 
for it on.the dealer's representation that it was antique : " C'est 
du Louis XV, tout pur." " Tenement pur que c'est du Vic- 
toria," said a connoisseur • and he was not mistaken, for it had 
been manufactured by a firm of London silversmiths. But it 
was a compliment for all that to the Queen. 

With all his faults, De Persigny was at heart a better man 
than De Morny, who affected to look down upon him. True, 
the latter had none of his glaring defects, neither had he any 
of his sterling virtues. One evening, in January, 1849, when 
the Prince- President had been less than a month at the Elysee, 
a closed carriage drove into the courtyard and stopped before 
the flight of steps leading to the hall, which, like the rest of the 
building, was already wrapt in semi-darkness. A gentleman 
alighted who was evidently expected, for the officer on duty 
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education, De Morny often rt 
possessed the same powers of fa 
equally selfish at heart. To ri 
do not mean those that prete; 
think that there had never beei 
the Com6die-Francaise before 
her, though Augustine Brohan \ 
than Rachel in every respect. 
De Morny. To the chroniquei 
was the only grand seigneur — t 

I am inclined te think that the chroniqueur of those days had 
seen very few real grand seigneurs. To use a popular locution, 
" they did not go thirteen to the dozen " at the court of Napo- 
leon III. ; and among the people with whom De Morny came 
habitually in contact, in the course of his financial and in- 
dustrial schemes, a grand seigneur was even a greater rarity 
than at the Tuileries. If a kind of quiet impertinence to some 
of one's fellow-creatures, and a tacitly expressed contempt for 
nearly the whole of the rest, constitute the grand seigneur, then 
certainly De Morny could have claimed the title. I have else- 
where noted the meeting of Taglioni with her husband at De 
Morny's dinner-party. If it had been arranged by the host 
with the view of affecting a reconciliation between the couple, 
then nothing could have been more praiseworthy ; but I am 
not at all sure of it. If it were not, then it became an unpar- 
donable joke at the woman's expense, and in the worst taste ; 
but the chroniqueur of those days would have applauded it all 
the same. 

Here are two stories which, at different times, were told by 
De Morny's familiars and sycophants in order to stamp him 
the grand seigneur. Late in the fifties he was an assiduous 
frequenter of the salons of a banker, whose sisters-in-law hap- 
pened to be very handsome. One evening, while talking to 
one of them, they came to ask him to take a hand at lansque- 
net. He had evidently no intention of leaving the society of 
the lady for that of the gaming-table, and said so. Of course, 
his host was in the wrong in pressing the thing, nevertheless 
one has yet to learn th.it " two wrongs make one right." 

" What will you play ? " they asked, when they had as g 1 
as badgered him away from his companion. 

" The simple rouge and the noir. That's the quickest" 

" How much for ? " 

" Ten thousand francs." 

The stake seemed somewhat high, and no one carer 1 * r I 
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never caught De Persigny telling a de! 
secondly, because I heard it confirmed mai 
in substance by two persons who were mc 
concerned in it. 

In the latter end of 1863 one of the sons 
Rothschild died ; I believe it was the younj 
I am not certain. The old baron, who w 
when it came to endowing charitable inst 
liitely opposed to any waste of money. 1 
grief at his loss, he was still the careful adn 
to M, Emile Perrin, the then director of th< 
subsequently the director of the Comildi 
him to dispose of his box on the grand tier 
condition that it should revert to him after 
was the very thing M, Perrin was not 
Though nominally the director, he was vir 
under Comte Bacciochi, the superintende 
theatres ; that is, the theatres which' receiv 
the Emperor's civil list. The subscriber \ 
quish his box or seat, for however short 
without continuing to pay for it — forfeited a 
to it. In this instance, though, apart fr< 
Baron James, the cause which prompted tl 
ranted an exception being made ; still M. ] 
to act upon his own responsibility, and refi 
Comte Bacciochi, telling him at the samt. 
Walewski would be glad to take the box 1 
The latter had but recently resigned the M 
reason of an unexpected difficulty in the " I 
the ministerial box went, as a matter of course, wun me ap- 
pointment, and Comte Walewski regretted the loss of the 
former, which was one of the best in the house, more than the 
loss of the latter, and had asked his prot£g£ — M. Perrin owed 
his position at the Opdra to him — to get him as good a one as 
soon as possible. 

It so happened that Comte Bacciochi had a grudge against 
Walewski for having questioned certain of his prerogatives 
connected with the superintendence of the Ope'ra. The 
ment he heard of Walewski's wish, he replied, " M. de M< 
applied to me several months since for a better box, and I 
no reason why Comte Walewski should have it over his he 

* If Comte Wa1ew.kl ruled Napoleon III., the second Comtw« Wilmki, who i 
Italian by birth and very handsome, absolutely ruled her hulhand. The first C 
Walewika was Lord Sandwich's daughter.— Editor. 
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cil engaged in discussing the means of raising a loan. *The 
Empress begged him to dissuade De Morny from his purpose, 
telling him all I have told you. Walewski refused to be first 
to speak to De Morny. I think that both Walewski and De 
Morny have heaped injury anjd insult upon me more than upon 
any man ; I would have obeyed the Empress for the Emperor's 
sake, but ' the two princes of the blood ' only consulted their 
own dignity. I need not tell you what effect the elevation of 
De Morny to the throne of Mexico would have produced in 
Europe, let alone in France. Rather than risk such a thing, 
the money was found ; Bazaine was sent, and that poor fellow, 
Maximilian, went to his death, because M. Bacciochi had sown 
dissension between the brother and the cousin of the Emperor 
about an opera-box. Such is history, my friend." 

I repeat, De Persigny was a better man at heart than De 
Morny, or perhaps than Walewski, though the latter had only 
fads, and never stooped to ths questionable practices of his 
fellow " prince of the blood " in the race for wealth. The 
erstwhile sergeant-quartermaster refrained from doing so out 
of sheer contempt for money-hunters, and from an inborn feel- 
ing of honesty. The son of Napoleon I., though illegitimate, 
felt what was due to the author of his being, and absolutely 
refused to be mixed up with any commercial transactions. He 
was never quietly insolent to any one, like the natural son of 
Hortense ; he rarely said either a foolish or a wise thing, but 
frequently did ill-considered ones, as, for instance, when he 
wrote a play. "What induced you to do this, monsieur le 
comte ? " said Thiers, on the first night. " It is so difficult to 
write a play in five acts, and it is so easy not to write a play in 
# five acts." Among his fads was the objection to ladies in the 
stalls of a theatre. In 1861 he issued an order forbidding 
their admission to that part of the house, and could only be 
persuaded with difficulty, and at the eleventh hour, to rescind 
it. In many respects he was like Philip II. of Spain ; he 
worried about trifles. One day he prevailed upon M. de 
Boitelle, the prefect of police, a thoroughly sensible man, to 
put a stop to the flying of kites, because their tails might get 
entangled in the telegraph wires, and cause damage to At "i 
latter. I happened to meet him on the Boulevards on the 1 r 
day the edict was promulgated. He felt evidently very pr 1 
of the conception, and asked me what I thought of it. I 1 
him the story of " the cow on the rails," according to Step' 
son. , Napoleon, when he heard of Walewski's reform, ser 
Boitelle. " Here is an ' order in council ' I want v r 
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the Crcesuses were also rare. 1 

had entirely passed out of my rt __ , _..». -..„».., „..„.. 

or twelve years later, I saw his name in the list of Odilon 
Barrot's administration as Minister of Justice, I had not 
the remotest idea that it was Eugene Rouher of my Quar- 
tier-Latin days. I am certain that a great many of our 
former acquaintances were equally ignorant, because, though I 
met several of them from time to time on the " fashionable side " 
of the Seine, I do not remember a single one having drawn 
my attention to him. It was only at one of the presidential 
receptions at the Elysee, in 1850, that I became aware of the 
fact. He came up to me and held out his hand. " II me 
semble, monsieur, que nous nous sommes de'ja recontre"s au 
Quartier-Latin," he said. Even then I was in the dark with 
regard to the position he was fast assuming ; but the Prince- 
President himself enlightened me to a great extent in the 
course of the evening. " It appeals that you and Rouher 
are old acquaintances," he said in English ; and on my nod- 
ding in the affirmative, he added, " If you were a Frenchman 
and inclined to go in for politics, or even an Englishman ii 
need of patronage or influence, I would advise you to stick ti 
him, for he is a very remarkable man, and I fancy we shal 
hear a good deal of him within the next few years." I may 
therefore, say without exaggeration that I was one of the firs 
who had a trustworthy tip with regard to a comparativel; 
" dark political horse," and from a tipster in whom by tha 
time I was inclined to believe. 

Though I was neither "a Frenchman inclined to go info: 
politics, nor " even an Englishman in need of patronage o: 
influence," my curiosity had been aroused ; for, I repeat, ai 
the time of our first acquaintance I had considered Eugent 
Rouher a fairly intelligent young fellow ; but his intelligent 
had not struck me as likely to make a mark, at any rate s( 
soon, seeing that he was considerably below forty when I mei 
him at the Elysee. It is idle to assert, as the republicans havi 
done since, that he gained his position by abandoning the po 
litical professions to which he owed his start in public life 
Among the nine hundred deputies of the Second Repu 
there were at least a hundred intelligent so-called republic 
ready and willing to do the same with the prospect of t 
less signal reward than fell eventually to Rouher's lot. 

My curiosity was doomed to remain unsatisfied until tu 
three years later, when Rouher had already become a & 
in the political organization of the Empire, It was I>« M 
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ie particulars of Rouher's beginnings, 
suppose that he painted them and the 
ring colors, albeit that in one itnpor- 

_, concert. Clermont-Ferrand was only 

about twelve miles from Riom, Rouher's native town. I have 
already remarked that De Morny, at the time he met with his 
brother for the first time, was at the head of an important in- 
dustrial establishment. It was at the former place ; De Momy 
therefore, was in a position to know. 

Eugene Rouher, it appears, like a good many men who have 
risen to political eminence, belonged to what, for want of a 
better term, I may call the rural bourgeoisie — that is, the frugal, 
thrifty, hard-headed, small landowner, tilling his own land, 
honest in the main, ever on the alert to increase his own prop- 
erty by a timely bargain, with an intense love of the soil, with 
a kind of semi-Voltairean contempt for the clergy, an ingrained 
respect largely admixed with fear for "the man of the law," to 
which profession he often brings up his son in order to have 
what he likes most — litigation — for nothing. Rouher's grand- 
father was a man of that stamp ; he made an attorney of his 
, and the latter established himself in the Rue Desaix, in a 
ill, one-storied, uninviting-looking tenement, where, in the 
r 1814, Eugene Rouher was born.* Rouher's father was 
very prosperous, yet he managed to send both his sons to 
is to study law. The elder son, much older than the future 
lister, had succeeded in getting a very good practice at the 
in bar, but he died a short time before Eugene returned 
n Paris, leaving a widow and a son, who, of course, was too 
ng to take his father's place. The young barrister, there- 
lore, stepped into a capital ready-made practice, and being ex- 
ceedingly amiable, bright, hard-working, and essentially honest, 
soon made a host of friends. 

" I have frequently found myself opposed to Rouher," said 
De Morny; "but his unswerving loyalty to the Empire and 

* Before that it bore the name of the Rue del Troll- Haul bois, and In the heyday of the 

■ed from Riom lest they should be burned by the mob, and the street resumed its old 
ation. In November, 10B7, three years after Rouher's death, I happened to be at 

(old yean previously by the cxpr^ wi-li ol ..r:i; ..I F.u^jli; ft. mi I irr'j daughters, I got 
oiber, 1 870, the feeling against Rouher was much stronger than against Louis- Napoleon 
v>, the people shouted ; "he ought not 10 have allowed the Eruoerot to engage in 
~1 Rouher was elected a member of the National Assembly.— Editor. 
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the Emperor is beyond question. I should not wonder but 
what he died poor.* 

" As you know, Eugfene Rouher was really very handsome, 
Mdlle. Conchon — that is Madame Rouher's maiden name — 
thought him the handsomest man in the world. True, her 
world did not extend beyond a few miles from Clermont- 
Ferrand ; but I fancy she might have gone further and fared 
worse. You know old Conchon, and the pride he takes in his 
son-in-law. Well, he would not hear of the marriage at first. 
Conchon was a character in those days. Though he had but 
a poor practice at the Clermont bar, he was clever ; and if he 
had gone to Paris as a journalist, instead of vegetating down 
there, I am sure he would have made his way. He was very 
fond of his classics— of Horace and-Tibullus above all — ana 
turned out some pretty Anacreontic verses foi; the local 
* caveau ; ' for Clermont, like every other provincial centre, 
prided itself on its * caveau.'t 

" A time came, however, when Conchon's fortunes took a 
turn for the better. You can form no idea of the political 
ignorance that prevailed in the provinces even as late as the 
reign of Louis-Philippe. Any measure advocated <jr promul- 
gated by the Government was sure to be received with sus- 
picion by the populations as affecting their liberties, and, what 
was of still greater consequence to them, their property. The 
First Republic had given them licence to despoil others ; any 
subsequent measures of the monarchs was looked upon by 
them as an attempt at reprisal. In 1842 a general census was 
ordered. You may remember the hostility it provoked in Paris ; 
it was nothing to its effect in the agricultural and wine-grow- 
ing centres. The Republican wire-pullers spread the report 
that the census meant nothing but the thin end of the wedge 
of a bill for the duties upon wine to be paid by the grower. 
There was a terrible row in Clermont-Ferrand and the neigh- 
borhood ; the ' Marseillaise ' had to make way for the still 
more revolutionary ' Ca-ira.' Conchon was maire of Clermont- 
Ferrand, and he who was as innocent of all this as a new-born 
babe, had his house burned over his head. The Government 

* De Moray's prophecy turned out correct. M. Eugene Rouher died a poor man. it 
is a comic story connected with this poverty. At the beginning of the Republic, and c ig 
the presidency of Thiers, Rouher's house was constantly watched by detectives. be 
weather was abominably bad ; it rained constantly. Madame Rouher sent them som it- 
ton umbrellas, excusing herself for not sending silk ones, because she could not affor — 
Editor. 

f The diminutive of " cave " (cellar). Really a gathering of poets and song-* % 

which reached its highest reputation in Paris during the early part of the present a ▼• 

The Saturday nights at the Savage Club are perhaps the nearest approach to it in T a. 
—Editor. 
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:iad burned the maire's dwelling in pre- 
refect, it was because the former was a 
ige than the latter ; for there could be 
no other reason tor their giving him the ' Legion of Honor,' 
and appointing him to a puisne judgeship on the bench of 
Rioin, seeing that he neither made an heroic defence of his 
property, nor endeavored to carry out the provisions of the 
census bill by armed force. In fact, the latter step would 
have been an impossibility on Conchon's part. Yo^ and I 
know well enough how difficult it is to make Frenchmen hold 
their tongues by means of troops ; to endeavor to make 
them speak — -in distinction to yelling— by similar means is 
altogether out of the question. You cannot take every head 
of the family, even in a comparatively small- town like Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, and put him between two gendarmes to make 
him tell you his name, his age, and those of his family. I 
fancy, moreover, that Conchon was not at Clermont at all when 
the mob made a bonfire of his dwelling ; it was on a Sunday, 
and he had probably gone into the country. At any rate, as I 
told you, they gave him the cross and a judgeship. It never 
rains but it pours. Contrary to the ordinary principles of 
French mobs of hating a man in proportion to his standing 
well with the Government, they started a subscription to in- 
demnify Conchon for the loss of his house, which subscription 
amounted to a hundred thousand francs. 

" Conchon had become a somebody, and refused to give his 
(laughter to a mere provincial barrister now that he belonged 
to * la magistrature assise.' * The young people were, however, 
very fond of one another, and had their way. 'They were a 
very handsome couple, and became the life and soul of the best 
society of Clermont-Ferrand, which, exclusive as it was, ad- 
mitted the widow of the elder brother. The younger Madame 
Rotther was by no means as sprightly or as clever as she has 
become since. She was somewhat of a spoilt child, but her 
husband was a very brilliant talker indeed, though, unlike many 
brilliant talkers, there was not an ounce of spite in his clever- 
est remarks. The electors might have done worse than send 
hi . to Paris the first time he invited their suffrages in' 46, under 
tt auspices of Guizot. Nevertheless, he was beaten by a 
g( dly majority, and he had to wait until after the revolution 

1 he termforfhe French bench, consisting of judges; the far fur/, 1. e. those to whom 

m ublie pimccutioi) U confided, are called "la magisttatura debtwt." As a rule, the 

hi ■ have a peat deal more talent than the former. " What are you going to do with 

to eon ? " asked a gentleman of hit friend. " T am going to make a magistrate of him— 

d ' '•' he is attsog enough to keep on his legs; 'assis,' if ha be not — i' 
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of February, when he was returned on the Republican list* 
So far De Morny. Consulting my personal recollections of 
Eugene Rouher, whom I still see now and then, I find nothing 
but good to say of him. I am not prepared to judge him as a 
politician, that kind'Of judgment being utterly at variance with 
the spirit of these notes, but I know of no French statesman 
whose memory will be entitled to greater respect than Rouher's, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Guizot's. Both men committed 
grave faults, but no feeling of self-interest actuated them. The 
world is apt to blame great ministers for clinging to power after . 
they have apparently gjven the greatest measure of their genius. I 
They do not blame Harvey and Jenner for having continued j 
to study and to practice after they had satisfactorily demon- ] 
strated, the one the theory of the circulation of the blood, the \ 
other the possibility of inoculation against small-pox ; they do 
Hot blame Milton for having continued to write after he had 
given " Paradise Lost," Rubens for having continued to paint 
after he had given " The Descent from the Cross," Michael- I 
Angelo for not having abandoned the sculptor's chisel after he j 
had finished the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. The bold 
stroke of policy that made England a principal shareholder in 
the Suez Canal, the Menai Bridge, the building of the Great 
Western Railway, were .achievements of great men who had 
apparently given all there was in them to give ; why should 
Rouher have retired when he was barely fifty, and not have 
endeavored to retrieve the mistake he evidently made when he 
allowed Bismarck to humiliate Austria at Sadowa, and to lay 
the foundations of a unified Germany ? Richelieu made mis- 
takes also, but he retrieved them before his death. 

Be this as it may, Rouher was both in public and private 
life an essentially honorable and honest man — as honest as 
Louis- Philippe in many respects, far more honest in others, 
and absolutely free from the everlasting preoccupation about 
money which marred that monarch's character. He was as dis- 
interested as Guizot, and would have scorned the tergiversations 
and hypocrisy of Theirs. ' He never betrayed his master's 
cause ; he never consciously sacrificed his country to his pride. 
The only blame that can be laid to his charge is that he allc d 
his better sense to be overruled by a woman ; but that wo a 
was the wife of his sovereign, 

He was, above all, a staunch friend to those who had L 
him in his early days. "There will be no Auvergnats le: 11 
Clermont-Ferrand and Riom if ■ this goes on," said a 1 f 
journalist, seeing Rouher constantly surrounded by th" - ' s 
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ovince, to the exclusion of every one else, 
il quantity of Parisians to Auvergne ; it will 
:each them to work," replied Rouher, when 
k. "And in another generation or two 
it has never seen before, namely, frugal 
.Parisians doing a day's labor for a day's wage, for we'll have 
their offspring back by then." For Rouher could be' very 
witty when he liked, and never feared to hit out straight. He 
was a delightful talker, and next to Alexandre Dumas, the 
best raconteur I have ever met. It was because he had a 
marvellous memory and a distinct talent for mimicry. Owing 
to this latter gift, he was unlike any other parliamentary orator 
I have ever heard. He would sit perfectly still under the most 
terrible onslaught of his opponents, whoever they were. No 
sign of impatience or weariness, not an attempt to take a note; 
his eyes remained steadily fixed on his interlocutor, his arms 
folded across his chest. Then he would rise slowly from his 
seat and walk to the tribune, when there was one, take up 
the argument of his adversary, not only word for word, but 
with the latter's intonation and gestures, almost with the latter's 
voice — which used to drive Thiers wild — and answer it point by 
point 

He used to call that "fair debating ; " in reality, it was the 
masterly trick of a great actor, who mercilessly wielded his 
power of ridicule ; but we must remember that he had originally 
been a lawyer, and that the scent of the French law-courts 
hung over him to the very end. " I am not always convinced 
of the honesty of my cause, but I hold a brief for the Govern- 
ment, and I feel convinced that it would not be honest to let 
the other party get the victory," he said. 

He was, and remained, very simple in his habits. He would 
not have minded entertaining his familiars every night of the 
week, but he did not care for the grand receptions he was com- 
pelled to give. He was very fond of the game of piquet. His 
father-in-law, who had been promoted to a judgeship in one of 
the Paris courts, had been a foeman worthy of his steel ; " but 
I am afraid," laughed Rouher, " that his exaggerated admira- 
I a for me affects his play." 

Rouher was right ; M. Conchon was inordinately proud of 
1 son-in-law. He lived, as it were, in the Minister of State's 
1 ected glory. His great delight was to go shopping, in order 
t have the satisfaction of saying to the tradesmen, "You'll 
1 e this sent to my son-in-law, M. Rouher." The stir and 
1 ''- of the Paris streets confused him to the last, but he did 
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not mind it, seeing that it afforded him an opportunity of in- 
quiring his way. " I want to get back to the Ministry of State 
— to my son-in-law, M. Rouher." It was not snobbishness; 
it was sheer unadulterated admiration of the man to whom be 
had somewhat reluctantly given his daughter. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

I was a frequent visitor to Compiegne throughout the Second 

Empire. I doubt whether, besides Lord H and myself, 

there was a single English guest there who went for the mere 
pleasure of going. Lords Palmerston, Cowley, and Clarendon, 
and a good many others whom I could name, had either politi- 
cal or private ends to serve. They all looked upon Napoleon 
III. as an adventurer, but an adventurer whom they might use 
for their own purpose. I am afraid that the same charge 
might be preferred against persons in even a more exalted 
station. Prince Albert averred that Napoleon III. had sold 
his soul to the devil ; Lord Cowley, on being asked by a lady 
whether the Emperor talked much, replied, " No, but he always 
lies." Another diplomatist opined " that Napoleon lied so well, 
that one could not even believe the contrary of what he said." 

Enough. I went to the Compiegne of Napoleon III., just 
as I had gone to the Compiegne of the latter years of 'Louis- 
Philippe — simply to enjoy myself ; with this difference, how- 
ever — that I enjoyed myself much better at the former than at 
the latter. Louip-Philippe's hospitality was very genuine, 
homely, and unpretending, but it lacked excitement — especially 
for a young man of my age. The entertainments were more 
in harmony with the tastes of the Guizots, Cousins, and Ville- 
mains, who went down en redingote, and took little else; 
especially the eminent professor and minister of public edu- 
cation, whose luggage consisted of a brown paper, parcel, 
containing a razor, a clean collar, and (he cordon of the 
Legion of Honor. There were some excellent hvmts, organ- 
ized by the Grand Veneur, the Comte de Girardin, and * i 
Chief Ranger, the Baron de Larminat ; but the everii , 
notwithstanding the new theatre built by Louis-Philippe, \ J 
frightfully dull, and barely compensated for by the review t 
the camp of Compiegne, to which the king conducted > 
queen and the princesses in a tapissiere and four, he hin E 
driving, the Due and Duchesse de Montpensier occupyi" 
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f the family ensconced in the carriage, " ab- 
ourgeois." With the advent of Louis-Napa- 
e assumed the imperial purple, a spirit of 
the place. Hortense's second son would 
probably have made a better poet than an emperor. His whole 
life has been a miscarried poem, miscarried by the inexorable 
demands of European politics. He dreamt of being L'Em- 
pereur -Soliel, as Louis XIV. had been Le Roi-Soleil. Visions 
of a nineteenth-century La Valliere or Montespan, hanging 
fondly on his arm, and dispelling the harassing cares of State 
by sweet smiles while treading the cool umbrageous glades of 
the magnificent park, haunted his brain. He would have gone 
as far as Louis le Bien-Aim£, and built another nest for an- 
other Pompadour. He did not mean to make a Main tenon 
out of a Veuve Scarron, and, least of all, an empress out of a 
Mademoiselle Eugenie de Montijo. Mdlle. de Montijo, on the 
other hand, was determined not to be a Mdme. de Maintenon, 
let alone a La Valliere or a Pompadour. At any rate, so she 
said, and the man most interested in putting her assertion to 
the test was too infatuated to do so. " Quand on ne s'attend 
a rien, la moindre des choses surprend.* The proverb holds 
good, more especially where a woman's resistance is concerned. 
Mdlle. de Montijo was a Spaniard, or at least half a one, and 
that half contained as much superstition as would have fitted 
out a score of her countrywomen of unmixed blood. One day 
in Granada, while she was sitting at her window, a gypsy, whose 
hand " she had crossed with silver," is said to have foretold 
her that she should be queen. The young girl probably at- 
tached but little importance to the words at that time ; " but," 
said my informant, " from the moment Louis-Napoleon breathed 
the first protestations of love to her, the prophecy recurred to 
her in all its vividness, and she made up her mind that the 
right hand and not the left of Louis- Napoleon should set the 
seal upon its fulfilment." My informant was an Englishman, 
very highly placed, and distinctly au courant of the private 
history of the Marquise de Montijo y Teba, as well as that of 
her mother. Without the least fear of being contradicted, I 
p"y say that the subsequent visit of Queen Victoria and Prince 
ert was due to his direct influence. I will not go as far as 
1 ssert that Louis-Napoleon's participation in the Crimean 
' ' could not have been had at that moment at any other price, 
i hat England could not have dispensed with that co-opera- 
I i, but he, my informant, considered then that the alliance 
' ild be more closely cemented by that visit. Nor am I called 
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upon to anticipate the final verdict of the social historian with 
regard to " that act of courtesy" on the part of the Queen of 
England, not the least justified boast of whose reign it is that 
she purified the morals of her court by her own example. Still, 
one may safely assume, in this instance, that the virtue of Mdlle. 
de Montijo would have been proof against the " blandishments 
of the future Emperor," even if she had not had the advice and 
countenance of her mother, whose Scotch blood would not 
have stood trifling with her daughter's affections and reputa- 
tion. But to make the fortress of that heart doubly impregna- 
ble, the Comtesse de Montijo scarcely ever left her second 
daughter's side. It was a great sacrifice on her part, because 
Mdlle. Eugenie de Montijo was not her favorite child ; that posi- 
tion was occupied by her elder, the Duchesse d' Albe. " Mais, 
on est mere, ou on ne Test pas ? " says Madame Cardinal.* 

Mdlle. de Montijo, then, became the guiding spirit of the 
f£tes at the Elyse'e. She and her mother had travelled a great 
deal, so had Louis-Napoleon ; the latter not enough, apparently, 
to have learnt the wisdom of the French proverb, " Gare a la 
femme dont le berceau a £te une malle, et le pensionnat une 
table d'hote." * 

I have spoken elsewhere of the Coup d'Etat and of the com- 
pany at the Elyse'e immediately previous to it and afterwards ; 
early in 1852 — 

" The little done did vanish to the mind, 
Which forward saw how much remained to do." 

The Prince-President undertook a journey to the southern 
parts of France, which he was pleased to call " an interrogation 
to the country." It was that to a certain extent, only the 
country had been crammed with one reply to it, " Vive 1'Em- 
pereur." Calmly reviewing things from a distance of a quarter 
of a century, it was the best reply the nation could have made. 
" Society has been too long like a pyramid turned upside down. 
I replaced it on its base," said Louis-Napoleon, on the 29th 
of March, 1852, when he opened the first session of the Cham- 
bers, and inaugurated the new constitution which was his own 
work. "He is right," remarked one of his female critics, " and 
now we are going to dance on the top of it. A quand les 
vitations ? " 

The invitations were issued almost immediately after 
journey just mentioned, and before the plebiscite had given 
Prince-President the Imperial crown. One of the first war 






* The author alludes to the Madame Cardinal of Ludovic Halevy, who sequestratt 
daughter because the baron, her would-be protector, is hanging back with the settl — 
£x»tox* 
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ipiegne. The chateau was got ready in 
«, the "hunts" were not half so splen- 
irwards. 

f all the guests was Mdlle. de Montijo, 
ither, but no one suspected for a single 
sme Spanish girl who was galloping by 
would be in a few months Empressof the 
French. Only a few knowing ones offered to back her for the 
Imperial Stakes at any odds ; I took them, and, of course, lost 
heavily. This is not a figure of speech, but a literal fact. 
There were, however, no quotations "for a place," backers 
and bookers alike being agreed that she would be first or no- 
where in the race. 

How it would have fared with the favorite had there been 
any other entries, it would be difficult to say, but there were 
i none; the various European sovereigns declined the honor 
I of an alliance with the house of Bonaparte, so Mdlle. Eugenie 
, de Montijo simply walked over the course. One evening, the 
1 rumor spread that Louis-Napoleon had uttered the magic 
fc I word " marriage," in consequence of a violent fit of coughing 
1 which had choked the word " mistress " down his throat. Not 
f to mince matters, the affair happened in this way, and I speak 
[ on excellent authority. The day before, there had been a hunt, 
and between the return from the forest and the dinner-hour, 
Napoleon had presented himself unannounced in Mdlle. de 
Montijo's apartment. Neither I nor the others who were at 
' the chateau at the time could satisfactorily account for the 
prologue to this visit, but that there was such a prologue, and 
that it was conceived and enacted by at least two out of the 
three actors in the best spirit of the "comedie d'intrigue," so 
dear to the heart of Scribe," admits of no doubt ; because, 
though the first dinner-bell had already rung, Mdlle. de Montijo 
was still in her riding-habit, consequently on the alert. Nay, 
even her dainty hunting-crop was within her reach, as the in- 
truder found to his cost ; and reports were rife to the effect 
that, if the one had failed, the mother, who was in the next 
mom, would have come to the rescue of her injured daughter. 
The Comtesse de Montijo was spared this act of heroism ; 
crece herself sufficed for the task of defending her own 
nor : nevertheless, the mother's part was not at an end, even 
2n the decisive word had been pronounced. According to 
daughter, she objected to the union, from a sincere regard 
her would-be son-in-law, from an all-absorbing love for her 
■'irling. The social gulf between the two was too wide 
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ever to be bridged, etc. " And though it will break my heart 
to have to obey her, I have no alternative/' added Mdlle. de 
Montijo, if not in these selfsame words, at least in words to 
that effect. " There remains but one hope. Write to her." 

And Louis-Napoleon did write. The letter had been religi- 
ously preserved by the Montijo family. In less than three 
months afterwards France was officially or semiofficially ap- 
prised of the Emperor's intended union; but of course the 
news had spread long before then, and a very varied effect it 
produced. Candidly speaking, it satisfied no one, and every 
one delivered judgment in two separate, if not different, capaci- 
ties — as private citizens and as patriotic Frenchmen. The 
lower classes, containing the ultra- democratic element, would 
have perhaps applauded the bold departure from the old tra- 
ditions that had hitherto presided at sovereign unions, if the 
bride had been French, instead of being a foreigner. They 
were sensible enough not to expect their new Emperor to 
choose from the bourgeoisie ; but, in spite of their prejudices 
against the old noblesse, they would, in default of a princess 
of royal blood, have liked to see one of that noblesse's daugh- 
ters share the Imperial throne. They were not deceived by 
Napoleon's specious argument that France had better assume 
openly the position of a parvenu rather than make the new 
principle of the unrestricted suffrage of a great nation pass for 
an old one by trying to introduce herself at any cost into a 
family of kings. 

The bourgeoisie itself was more disgusted still. Incredible 
as it may seem, they did resent Napoleon's slight of their 
daughters. " A d^f aut d'une princesse de sang royal, une de 
nos filles eut fait aussi bien qu'une 6trangfere, dont le grand 
pfere, aprfcs tout, 6tait n6gociant comme nous. Le premier 
empire a 6t6 fait avec le sang de gar^ons d'Scurie, de tonnel- 
liers ; le second empire aurait pu prendre un peu de ce sang 
sans se m6sallier." The bourgeois. Voltairien was more biting 
in his sarcasm. In his speech to the grand officers of State 
and corporations, Napoleon had alluded to Empress Josephine : 
" France has not forgotten that for the last seventy years for- 
eign princesses have only ascended the steps of the throi 
see their race scattered and proscribed, either by war or re 1 
tion. One woman alone appears to have brought the pt 
better luck, and to have left a more lasting impression on ' 
memory, and that woman, the modest and kindly wife of 
eral Bonaparte, was not descended from royal blood." T 
speaking of the empress that was to be, he concluded 
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6 _™ _™ r lolic, she will, like myself, offer up the same 

prayers for the welfare and happiness of France ; I cherish 
the firm hope that, gracious and kind as she is, she will, while 
occupying a similar position, revive once more the virtues of 
Josephine." AH of which references to the undoubtedly skit- 
tish widow of General de Beauhamais made the satirically 
inclined bourgeois, who knew the chronique scandaleuse of 
the Directoire quite as well as Louis-Napoleon, sneer. Said 
one, " It is a strange present to put into a girl's trousseau, the 
virtues of Josephine; the Nessus-shirt given to Hercules was 
nothing to it." 

The Faubourg St. Germain made common cause for once 
with the Orleanists' salons, which were avenging the confisca- 
tion of the princes' property; and both, if less brutal than the 
speaker just quoted, were not less cruel. The daughter had 
to bear the brunt of the mother's reputation. Pub lie securities 
went down two francs at the announcement of the marriage. 
There was but one man who stood steadfast by the Emperor 
and his bride, Dupin the elder ; but his ironical defence of the 
choice was nearly as bad as his opposition to it could have 
been. " People care very little as to what I say and think, 
and perhaps they are right," he remarked; " but still, the Em- 
peror acts more sensibly by marrying the woman he likes than 
by eating humble-pie and bargaining for some strait-laced, 
stuck-up German princess, with feet as large as mine. At any 
rate, when he kisses his wife, it will be because he feels in- 
clined, and not because he feels compelled." * 

Nevertheless, amidst all this flouting and jeering, the Em- 
peror and his future consort felt very uncomfortable, but they 
showed a brave front. He inferred, rather than said to one 
and all who advanced objections, that his love for Mdlle. de 
Montijo was not the sole motive for his contemplated union. 
He wished to induce them into the belief that political motives 
were not foreign to it — that he was, as it were, flinging the 
gauntlet to monarchical Europe, which, not content with refus- 
ing him a wife, was determined to throw a spoke in his matri- 
monial wheel. 

"Jnfortunately, he and his bride felt that they could not alto- 
| her dispense with the pomp and circumstance of courts. 
I e his uncle, Napoleon III. was exceedingly fond of grand 
c mionial display, and he set his heart upon his Empress 

>upta't Feet were enormous, and, furthermore, invariably ihod Is thick, hobnailed 
h ten. He himself was alwaya jestingly alluding to them : and one day, on the occasion 
a Funeral of a friend, which he couJdnot poaflibJy attend, he annealed aet "--*-' 4 
t ' " People >end their empty conveyance: I'il lend mine, "Fe nid.—. 
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having a brilliant escort of fair and illustrious women on the 
day of her nuptials. To seek for such an escort among the 
grandes dames of the old noblesse would, he knew, be so 
much waste of time ; but he was justified in the hope that the 
descendants of those who owed some of their titles and most 
of their fortunes to his uncle would prove more amenable. In 
this he was mistaken : both the Duchesse de Vicence and the 
Duchesse des Lesparres, besides several others to whom the 
highest positions in the Empress's household were offered, de- 
clined the honor. The Due de Bassano did worse. Much as 
the De Caulaincourts and the De Lesparres owed to the son 
of the Corsican lawyer, the Marets owed him infinitely more. 
Yet their descendant, but a few days before the marriage, went 
about repeating everywhere that he absolutely objected to see 
his wife figure in the suite of the daughter of the Comtesse de 
Montijo, " who M (the daughter) " was a little too much of a 
posthumous child." He not only relented with regard to the 
duchesse at the eleventh hour, but accepted the office of Grand 
Chambellan, which office he filled to the end of his life. 

In fact, honors and titles went absolutely a-begging in those 
days. Let me not be misunderstood. There were plenty of 
men ancf women ready to accept both, and to deck out their 
besmirched, though very authentic, scutcheons with them ; but 
of these the Empress, at any rate, would have none. She 
would have willingly thrown overboard the whole of her family 
with its doubtful antecedents, which naturally identified it with 
that brilliant and cosmopolitan society, " dans laquelle en fait 
d'hommes, il n'y a que des d&lass&, et en fait de femmes que 
des trop-bien clashes." The Bonapartes themselves had, after 
all, a by no means cleaner bill of health, but, as usual, the 
woman was made the scapegoat ; for though a good many men 
of ancient lineage, such as Prince Charles de Beauveau, the 
Due de Crillon, the Due de Beauveau-Craon, the Due de 
Montmorency, the Marquis de Larochejaquelein, the Marquis 
de Gallifet, the Due de Mouchy, etc., rallied to the new regime, 
most of them refused at first to bring their wives and daughters 
to the Tuileries, albeit that they went themselves. When a, man 
neglects to introduce his womenkind to the mistress of * u ~ 
house at which he visits, one generally knows the opinion 
and the world entertain — rightly or wrongly — of the statu: 
the lady ; and the rule is supposed, to hold good everywl 
throughout civilized society. Yet the Emperor tolerated ' 

Knowing what I do of Napoleon's private character ] 
inclined to think that, but for dynastic and political reason 
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ly dispensed with the rigidly virtuous woman 

en and afterwards. But at that moment he 

d to make advances to her, and the rebuffs 

uence were taken with a sang-froid which 

ki«ui. uiure t.uu administered' them wince more than once. 

At each renewed refusal he was ready with an epigram : 

" Encore une dame qui n'est pas assez sur de son passe pour 

braver l'opinion publique ; " " Celle-14, c'est la femme de 

Cesar, hors de tout soupcon, comme il y a des criminels qui 

sont hors la loi \ " " Madame de ; il n'y a pas de faux pas 

dans sa vie, il n'y a qu'un faux papa, le pere de ses enfants." 

For Louis-Napoleon could be exceedingly witty when he 
liked, and his wit lost nothing by the manner in which he 
delivered his witticisms. Not a muscle of his face moved — he 
merely blinked his eyes. 

" Si on avait voulu me dormer une princesse allemande," he 
said to his most intimate friends, " Je 1'aurais epousee ; si je ne 
1'avais pas autant aimce que j'aime Mademoiselle de Montijo, 
j'aurais au molns 4li plus sur de sa betise ; avec une 
Espagnole on n'est jamais sur.'' 

Whether he meant the remark for his future consort or not, 
I am unable to say, but Mademoiselle de Montijo was not 
witty. There was a kittenish attempt at wit now and then, as 
when she said, "Ici, il n'y a que moi de legitimiste : " but 
intellectually she was in no way distinguished from the majority 
of her countrywomen.* On the other hand, she had an iron 
will, and was very handsome. A woman's beauty is rarely 
capable of being analyzed ; he who undertakes such a task is 
surely doomed to the disappointment of the boy who cut the 
drum to find out where the noise came from. 

I cannot say wherein Mdlle. de Montijo's beauty lay, but she 
was beautiful indeed. 

Her iron will ably seconded the Emperor's attempts at 
gaining aristocratic recruits round his standard, and when the 
Due de Guiche joined their ranks — the Due de Guiche whom 
the Duchesse d'Angouleme had left close upon forty thousand 

Kunds a year — Mdlle. de Montijo might well be elated with 
r success. Still, at the celebration of her nuptials, the 
hering was not le dessus du panier. The old noblesse had 
right to stay away : they had not the right to do what they 
. I am perfectly certain of my facts, else I should not have 
imitted them to paper. 

pf fringe, the author of "Carmen," who knew eomething of Spanish women, and of the 
enemben of the Montijo family in particular, nU that God had given them the choice 
n love and witj and that they had chosen the former.— Editqe, 
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As usual, on the day of the ceremony, portraits of the new 
Empress and her biography were hawked about. There was 
nothing offensive in either, because the risk of printing any- 
thing objectionable would have been too great. In reality, 
the account of her life was rather too laudatory. But there 
was one picture, better executed than the rest, which bore the 
words, " The portrait and the virtues of the Empress; the whole 
for two sous; " and that was decidedly the work of the 
Legitimists and Organists combined. I have ample proof of 
what I say. I heard afterwards that the lithograph had been 
executed in England. 

For several months after the marriage nothing was spoken or 
thought of at the Tuileries but rules of precedence, court dresses, 
the revival of certain ceremonies, functions and entertainments 
that used to be the fashion under the ancient r6gime. The 
Empress was especially anxious -to model her surroundings, 
her code of life, upon those of Marie- Antoinette, — " mon type," 
as she familiarly called the daughter of Marie-Th£rfese. If, in 
fact, after a little while, some one had been ill-advised enough 
to tell her that she had not been born in the Imperial purple, 
she would have scarcely believed it. When a daughter of the 
House of Savoy had the misfortune to marry Napoleon's 
cousin, the Empress thought fit to give the young princess 
some hints as to her toilette and sundry other things. * You 
appear to forget, madame," was the answer, H that I was born 
at a court." Empress Eugenie was furious, and never for- 
gave Princess Clotilde. Her anger reminds me of that of a 
French detective who, having been charged with a very impor- 
tant case, took up his quarters with a colleague in one of the 
best Paris hotels, exclusively frequented by foreigners of dis- 
tinction. He assumed the rdle of a retired ambassador, his 
comrade enacted the part of his valet, and both enacted them 
to perfection. For a fortnight or more they did not make a 
single mistake in their parts. The ambassador was kind but 
distant to his servant, the latter never omitted to address 
him as " Your Excellency." When their mission was at an end, 
they returned to their ordinary duties ; but the " ambassador n 
had become so identified with his part that, on his collea ml * 
addressing him in the usual way, he turned round indignai , 
and exclaimed. " You seem to forget yourself. What do 1 
mean by such familiarity ? " 

Of all the entertainments of the ancien regime lending tl 
selves to sumptuary and scenic display, " la chasse " was 
doubtedly the one most likely to appeal to the Imperial r™ 
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d, at any rate, the good sense not to attempt 

>leil in spectacular ballet, or to revive the 

nt on the Place du Carrousel. But — 

e fallait au fier Romain 

e des spectacles et du pain ; 

is aux Francais, plus que Romain, 

spectacle sufiit sans pain." 

er aware of this tendency of the Parisian to 

be dazzled by court pageants than the new Emperor, but he 
was also aware that, except at the risk of making himself and 
his new court ridiculous, some sort of raison d'etre would have 
to be found for such open-air displays in the capital ; pending 
the invention of a plausible pretext, " les grandes chasses " at 
Compiegne were decided upon. They were to be different 
from what they had been on the occasion referred to above ; 
special costumes were to be worn, splendid horses purchased ; 
the most experienced kennel and huntsmen, imbued with all 
the grand traditions of " la Venerie," recruited from the for- 
mer establishments of the Condes and Rohans ; — in short, such 
eclat was to be given to them as to make them not only the 
talk of the whole of France, but of Europe besides. The ex- 
periment was worth trying. Compiegne was less than a hun- 
dred miles from Paris ; thousands would nock, not only from 
the neighboring towns, but from the capital also, and theglow- 
: ng accounts they would be sure to bring back would produce 
heir effect. There would be, moreover, less risk of incurring 
he remarks of an irreverent Paris mob, a mob which instinct- 
vely finds out the ridiculous side of every ceremonial instituted 
»y the court, except those calculated to gratify its love of mili- 
ary pomp and splendor. As yet, it was too early to belie the 
words, " L'empire, c'est la paix ; " we had not got beyond the 
' tame eagle period, albeit that those behind the scenes, 
imong others a near connection of mine, who was more than 
lalf a Frenchman himself, predicted that the predatory instincts 
would soon reveal themselves, against the Russian bear prob- 
ibly, and in conjunction with the British lion, — if not in con- 
junction with the latter, perhaps against him. 

\t any rate, les grandes chasses et fetes de Compiegne 
med the first item of that programme of " La France qui 
nuse," — a programme and play which, for nearly eighteen 
rs, drew from all parts of the civilized world would-be critics 
I spectators, few of whom perceived that the theatre was un- 
mined, the piece running to a fatal denotement, and the bill it- 
the most fraudulent concoction that had ever issued from 
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the sanctum of a bogus impressario. But had not Lamartine, 
only a few years previously, suggested, as it were, the tendency 
of the piece, when, in the Chamber of Deputies, he said, 
" Messieurs, j'ai I'honneur et le regret de vo.us avertir que la 
France s'ennuie " ? Louis-Napoleon was determined that no 
such reproach should be made during his reign. He probably 
did not mean his fireworks to end in the conflagration of 
Bazeilles, and to read the criticism on his own drama at Wil- 
helmshdhe, but he should have held a tighter hand over his 
stage-managers. Some of these were now getting their reward 
for having contributed to the efficient representation of the 
prologue, which one might entitle " the Coup d'Etat." Gen- 
eral Magnan was appointed grand veneur — let us say, master 
of the buckhounds — with a stipend of a hundred thousand 
francs ; Comte Edgar Ney, his chief coadjutor, with forty thou- 
sand francs. History sees the last of the latter gentleman on a 
cold, dull, drizzly September morning, of the year 1870. He 
is seated in an open char-a-bancs, by the side of some Prus- 
sian officers, and the vehicle, in the rear of that of his imperial 
master, is on its way to the Belgian frontier, en route for Cas- 
sel. He is pointing to some artillery which, notwithstanding 
its French model, is being driven by German gunners. " A qui 
ces canons-la? " " lis ne sont pas des notres, monsieur," is 
the courteous and guarded reply. Verily, his father's exit, 
after all is said and done, was a more dignified one. Michel 
Ney, at any rate, fell pierced by bullets ; the pity was that 
they were not the enemy's. In addition to the grand veneur. 
and premier veneur, there were three lieutenants de vdnerie, a 
capitaine des chasses a tir, — whom we will call a sublimated 
head-gamekeeper ; — and all these dignitaries had other emolu- 
ments and charges besides, because Louis-Napoleon, to his 
credit be it said, never forgot a friend. 

The whole of the " working personnel " was, as I have already 
said, recruited from the former establishments of the Cond^s 
at Chantilly, of the late Due d'Orldans, the Dues de Nemours 
and d'Aumale ; and such men as La Feuille, whose real name 
was Fergus, and La Trace could not have failed to make com- 
parisons between their old masters and the new, not alway "~ 
the advantage of the latter. For though the spectacle 
magnificent enough, there was little or no hunting, as fai 
the majority of guests were concerned. After a great des 
deliberation, dark green cloth, with crimson velvet col. 
cuffs, and facings, and gold lace, had been adopted. In L 
XV.'s time, and in that of the latter Bourbons, the co 1>v - 
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er lace ; but for this difference the costume 
ime, even to the buckskins, jackboots, and 
o edged with gold instead of silver,* The 
npress's had a trimming of white ostrich- 
-~.„™„. *..„ „.^ss could not be worn, however, by any but 
the members of the Imperial household, without special per- 
mission. The latter, of course, wore it by right ; but even men 
like the Due de Vicence, the Baron d'Offremont, the Marquis 
de Gall if et, the Marquis de Cadore, women like th^ Comtesse 
de Pourtales, the Comtesse de Brigode, the Marquise de Con- 
tades, who held no special charge at court, had to receive " le 
bouton " before they could don it.| 

The locale of these gatherings differed according to the 
seasons. Fontainebleau was chosen for the spring ones, but 
throughout the reign Compiegne always offered the most 
brilliant spectacle, especially after the Crimean war, when 
Napoleon III. was tacitly admitted to the family circle of the 
crowned heads of Europe. The shooting-parties were a tribute 
offered to the taste of the English visitors, who, after that 
period, became more numerous every succeeding autumn, and 
who, accustomed as they were to their magnificent meets and 
lavish hospitality at the most renowed country seats, could not 
ielp expressing their surprise at the utterly reckless expen- 
diture ; and, if the truth must be told, enjoyed the freedom from 
all restraint, though it was cunningly hidden beneath an appa- 
rently very formidable code of courtly etiquette. As one of 
these distinguished Englishmen said, " They have done better 
than banish Mrs. Grundy ; they have given her a special invi- 
tation, and drugged her the moment she came in." 

The Court invariably arrived on the first of November, and 
generally stayed for three weeks or a month, according to the 
date fixed for the opening of the Chambers. From that mo- 
ment the town, a very sleepy though exceedingly pretty one, 
became like a fair. Unless you had engaged your room before- 
hand at one of the hotels, the chances were a thousand to one 
in favor of your having to roam the streets ; for there were 
hundreds and hundreds of sightseers, French as well as foreign, 
1 irous of following the hounds, which every one was free to 
In addition to these, many functionaries, not sufficiently 
iortant to be favored with an invitation to the Chateau, but 
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eager for an opportunity of attracting the notice of the sovereign 
— for Napoleon was a very impulsive monarch, who often took 
sudden fancies, — had to be accommodated, not to mention 
flying columns of the demi-monde, " pas trop bien assumes sur 
la fidelity de leurs protecteurs en-titre et voulant les sauve- 
garder contre les attaques de leurs rivales dans Pentourage 
imperial." What with these and others, a room, on the top 
story, was often quoted at sixty or seventy francs per day. I 
know a worthy lieutenant of the cavalry of the Garde who made 
a pretty sum, for two years running, by engaging three apart- 
ments at each of the five good hotels, for the whole of the 
Emperor's stay. His regiment was quartered at Compifegne 
and, as a matter of course, his friends from Paris applied to 
him. 

An amusing incident happened in connection with this 
scarcity of accommodation. The French railways in those 
days got a great many of their rails from England. The 
representative of one of these English makers found out, how- 
ever, that the profits on his contracts were pretty well being 
swallowed up by the baksheesh he had to distribute among the 
various government officials and others. In his perplexity, he 
sought advice of an English nobleman, who had his grandes et 
petites entries to the Tuileries, and the latter promised to get 
him an audience of the Emperor. It so happened that the* 
Court was on the eve of its departure, but Napoleon wrote that 
he would see the agent at Compifegne. On the day appointed, 
the Englishman came. Having made up his mind to combine 
pleasure with business, he had brought his portmanteau, in 
order to stay for a day or so. Previous to the interview, he 
had applied at every hotel, at every private house where there 
was a chance of getting a room, but without success. His 
luggage was in a cab on the Place du Ch&teau. Napoleon 
was, as usual, very kind, promised him his aid, but asked him 
to let the matter rest until the next day, when he would have 
an opportunity of consulting a high authority on the subject 
who was coming down that very afternoon. " Give me your 
address, and I will let you know, the first thing in the morning, 
when I can see you," said the Emperor in English. 

The Englishman looked very embarrassed. " I have ) 
address, sire. I have been unable to get a room anywhe ' 
he replied. 

" Oh, I dare say we can put you up somewhere here," laug I 
the emperor, and called to one of his aides-de-camp, to 
he gave instructions. 
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The Englishman and the officer departed together, but the 
Chateau was quite as full as the rest of the town. 

" 111 ask Baptiste," said the officer at last, having tried every 
possible means. 

Baptiste was one of the Empress' principal grooms, and 
very willing to help ; but, alas ! he had only a very small room 
himself, and that was shared by his wife. 

" If monsieur don't mind," said Baptiste, " I will make him 
up a good bed in one of the fourgons"— one of the luggage- 
vans. 

So said, so done. The Englishman slept like a top, being 
very tired, — too much like a top, for he never stirred until he 
found himself rudely awakened by a heavy bundle of rugs and 
other paraphernalia being flung on his chest. He was at the 
station. Baptiste had simply forgotten to mention the fact of 
his having transformed the f ourgon into a bedroom ; the doors 
that stood ajar during the night had been closed without the 
servant looking inside ; and when the occupant was discovered 
he was, as Racine says, — 

" Dans le simple appareil 
D'une beaut^ qu on vient d'arracher au sommeil." 

When he told the Emperor, the latter laughed, u as he had never 
seen him laugh before," said the aide-de-camp, who had been 
the innocent cause of the mischief by appealing to Baptiste. 

The victim of the misadventure did not mind it much. For 
many years afterwards, he averred that the sight of Compifegne 
in those days would have compensated for the inconvenience of 
sleeping on a garden seat. What was more, he and his firm 
were never troubled any more with inexorable demands for 
baksheesh. 

He was right ; the sight of Compifegne in those days was 
very beautiful. There was a good deal of the histrionic mixed 
up with it, but it was very beautiful. In addition to the bauds 
of the garrison, a regimental band of the infantry of the Garde 
played in the courtyard of the Chateau : the streets were alive 
with crowds dressed in their best ; almost every house was 
p- * with bunting, the only exceptions being those of the Legi- 
1 ists, who, unlike Achilles, did not even skulk in their tents, 
1 ; shut up their establishments and flitted on the eve of the 
s val of the Court, after having despatched an address of 
1 iwerving loyalty to the Comte de Chambord. After a little 
1 le, Napoleon did not trouble about these expressions of 
] ^ i; ty to his dynasty, though he could not forbear to ask 
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bitterly, now and then, whether the Comtelde Chambordorthe 
Comte de Paris under a regency could have made the country 
more prosperous than he had attempted to do, than he succeed- 
ed in doing. And truth compels one to admit that France's 
material prosperity was not a sham in those days, whatever 
else may have been ; for in those days, as I have already re- 
marked, the end was still distant, and there were probably not 
a thousand men in the whole of Europe who foresaw the nat- 
ure of it, albeit that a thirtieth or a fortieth part of them may 
have been in Compiegne at the very time when the Emperor, 
in his elegantly appointed break, drove from the Place du 
Chateau amidst the acclamations of the serried crowds lining 
the roads. 

On the day of the arrival of the Emperpr — the train reached 
Compiegne about four — there was neither dinner-party nor re- 
ception at the CMteau. The civil and military authorities of 
Compiegne went to the station to welcome the Imperial couple, 
the rangers of Compiegne and Laigue forests waited upon his 
Majesty to arrange the programme, and generally joined the 
Imperial party at dinner : but the f£tes did not commence 
until the second day after the arrival, *. e. y with the advent of 
the first batch of guests, who reached the Chateau exactly 
twenty-four hours after their hosts. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The guests were divided into five series, each of which 
stayed four days exclusive of the day of their arrival and 
that of their departure. Each series consisted of between 
eighty and ninety guestjs. 

The amusements provided were invariably the same for 
each series of guests. On the day of their arrival there was 
the dinner, followed by charades, and a carpet dance to the 
accompaniment of the piano — or, to speak by the card, of the 
piano-organ. It was an instrument similar to that which now- 
adays causes so much delight to the children in the streets of 
London, and, as far as I can remember, the first of its ki 
had ever seen. The male guests, and not always the youc 
relieved one another in turning the handle. Mechanica 
was the task, it required a certain ear for time, and they 1 
often found sadly wanting in that respect It was ra 
comical to see a grave minister of State solemnly grinding 
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tunes, and being called to task every now and again for his 
incapacity. The worst offender, the most hopeless performer, 
was undoubtedly the Emperor himself. The Bonapartes are 
one and all devoid of the slightest taste for music. I think it 
is De Bourrifenne — but I will not be certain — who speaks of 
the founder of the dynasty humming as he went along from 
one apartment to another. " Et Dieu sait comme il chantait 
faux," adds the chronicler in despair. That part of the great 
man's mantle had decidedly fallen upon his nephew. I re- 
member the latter trying to distinguish himself on that piano- 
organ one evening. M. de Maupas, who was the prefect of 
police at the time of the Coup d'Etat, and minister of police 
afterwards, was among the guests. The ambulant musician in 
Paris has to get a kind of licence from the prefecture of police, 
the outward sign of which is a brass badge, which he is bound 
to wear suspended from his button-hole. While the Emperor 
was trying to make the company waltz, one of the ladies sud- 
denly turned round to M. de Maupas : " Si jamais Pempereur 
vous demande la permission de jouer dans la rue, refusez lui, 
monsieur ; refusez lui, pour Pamour du ciel et de la musique," 
she said aloud : and the Emperor himself could not help smil- 
ing at the well-deserved rebuke. " Madame," he replied, " if 
ever I am reduced to such a strait, I will take you into part- 
nership : I will make you sing, and I will collect the pence." 
In spite of his musical deficiencies the Emperor was right ; 
the lady was Madame Conneau, who had and has still one of 
the most beautiful voices ever heard on the professional or 
amateur stage. 

On the first day following that of the arrival of the guests, 
there was a shooting-party, or rather, there were two— one in 
the home park for the Emperor himself, who was not a bad 
shot, and a dozen of the more important personages ; another 
in the forest. Those who did not care for sport were at liberty 
to remain with the ladies, who under the direction of the Em- 
press, proceeded to the lawn. Croquet, as far as I know, had 
not been invented then, but archery lent itself to posing and 
flirtation quite as well, and the costumes worn on such occa- 
sions were truly a sight for the gods. 

►n the evening of that day, there was a performance in the 
t itre, built for the express purpose by Louis-Philippe, but 
^ :h had been considerably embellished since. The companies 
c the Comddie-Fransaise, the Od6on, the Gymnase, the 
1 deville, and the Palais-Royal took it in turns. Only the 
I 'bers of the Com£die-Fran<jaise had the privilege of pay- 
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ing their respects in the Imperial box. It was during one of 
the performances of the Gymnase company that the following 
amusing incident occurred. They were playing " Le Fils de 
Famille " of Bayard and De Bteville,* and the Emperor was 
strolling in the lobbies before the performance, when he noticed 
an old colonel of lancers, whom he did not remember to have 
seen among the guests during the daytime, but who seemed 
perfectly at home. He had not even donned his full regi- 
mentals. 

" Voila un vrai beau militaire," said the sovereign to one 
of his aides-de-camp; " allez demander son nom." 

The aid-de-camp returned in a moment " II s'apelle 
Lafontaine, sire ; et il appartient au regiment du Gymnase." 

" Comment, au regiment du Gymnase ? " 

" Mais oui, sire ; c'est Lafontaine, le comfcdien." 

In fact, the assumption was so thoroughly realistic, that 
even a better judge than Louis-Napoleon might have been 
deceived by it. 

Those performances were really most brilliant affairs, and 
an invitation to them was only less highly prized than that to 
the ball which always followed the play on November 15th, 
the Empress's fete-day. f The cost of each performance was 
estimated at between twenty and thirty thousand francs, ac- 
cording to the company performing. I am repeating the 
official statement, though inclined to think it somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Except the Ope'ra or Op^ra-Comique, there was not 
then, nor is there now, a theatre in Paris whose nightly re- 
ceipts, with "the greatest success," exceed seven or eight 
thousand francs. Allowing for an additional three thousand 
francs for railway travelling and sundry expenses, I fail to see 
how the remainder of the sum was disbursed, unless it was in 
douceurs to the performers. There is less doubt, however, 
about the expenses of the Chateau during this annual series of 
fgtes. It could not have been less than forty-five thousand 
francs per diem, and must have often risen to fifty thousand 
francs, exclusive of the cost of the theatrical performances, be- 
cause the luxe displayed on these occasions was truly astonish- 
ing — I had almost said appalling. 

The theatre was built on the old-fashioned principle, 
what we call stalls were not known in those days. There 
something analogous to them at the Opdra and the The'; 

* Known on the English stage as the " Queen's Shilling," by Mr. Godfrey.— Edito 
t The Sainte-Eugenie, according to the Church Calendar. In France, it is not the 
day, but the day of the patron-saint whose name one bears, which is celebrated.- *"'- 
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Franks, but they were exclusively reserved to the male sex, 
Both these theatres still keep up the same traditions in that 
respect. At Compifegne the whole of the ground floor, par- 
terre, or pit, as we have misnamed it—" groundlings " is a 
much more appropriate word, perhaps, than " pittites " — was 
occupied by die officers of all grades pf the regiments quartered 
at Compifegne and in the department. The chefs de corps and 
the chief dignitaries of State filled the amphitheatre, which 
rose in a gentle slops from the back of the parterre to just be* 
low the first tier of boxes, or rather to the balcony tier, seeing 
that the only box on it was the Imperial one. The latter, how- 
ever, took up much more than the centre, for it had been 
constructed to seat about two hundred persons. Only a slight 
partition, elbow high, divided it from the rest of the tier, 
whence the sterner sex was absolutely banished. The display 
of bare arms and shoulders was something marvellous, for they 
were by no means equally worthy of admiration, and the 
stranger, ignorant of the court regulations, must have often 
asked himself why certain ladies should have been so reckless 
as to invite comparison with their more favored sisters. It 
was because there was no choice. The slightest gauze was 
rigorously prohibited, and woe to the lady who ventured to 
disobey these regulations. One of the Chambellans was sure 
to request her to retire. LMpaule ou IMpaulette" was the 
title of a comic song of those days, in allusion to the Empress's 
determination to suffer none but resplendent uniforms and 
ball dresses within sight of her. If I remember aright, the 
chorus went like this — 

'* Je ne porte pas 1' epaulette 
Je ne puis me d&oU'ter, 
Je ne suis qu'un vieux bonhomme, 
Pone, je ne suis pas invite\" 

For even the guests in plain evening dress were mercilessly 
relegated to the tier above that of the Imperial box, and even 
when there* were not permitted to occupy the first rows. 
These also were reserved for the fairer portion of humanity. 

This fairer portion of humanity, thus ostensibly privileged, 
i — bittered the lives of the poor mayor and sub-prefect of Com- 
] gne. The wives of the local notabilities and of the govern- 
: nt officials, in addition to those of some of the landed 
I itry of the Empire, were not only anxious to be present at 
1 se gatherings, but generally insisted on having the front 
ts, at any rate in the second circle. Their applications, 
-fitted by these dignitaries to the Due de Bassano, were 
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always in excess of the room at his disposal, and being an 
utter stranger to all these ladies, he had virtually to choose at 
random, or if not at random, to be guided by the mayor 
and sub-prefect, who were consulted, not with regard to 
the greater or lesser degree of opulent charms and come- 
liness of features of these fair applicants, but with re- 
gard to their social status and fair fame. Now, it so hap- 
pens that in France " L'amour fait des siennes " in the 
provinces as well as in the capital; he only disdains 
what Mirabeau used to call "les tees concombres." The 
Empress, provided the shoulders and arms were bare, did not j 
trouble much about either their color or " moulded outline ; " 
the Emperor, on the contrary, objected, both from personal as | 
well as artistic reasons, to have the curved symmetry of the | 
two circles marred by the introduction of so many living i 
problems of Euclid; and it really seemed as if tne devil 
wanted to have all the good shapes to himself, for the reputedly 
virtuous spinsters, widows, and matrons were angular enough 
to have satisfied a tutor of mathematics. There was a dilem- 
ma : if they were put in the front rows, the Emperor scolded \ 
Bassano, who in his turn scolded the mayor and the sub- j 
prefect. If the less virtuous but more attractive were put in 
the front rows, there was frequently a small scandal ; for the 
Empress, at the first sight of them, had them expelled, after 
which she scolded Bassano, who avenged himself for his hav- 
ing been reprimanded on the mayor and sub-prefect. Fur- 
thermore, the contingent from Paris, some of whom were often 
provided with letters of introduction from influential person- 
ages to the latter gentlemen, were not always without reproach 
though ever without fear ; but how were two provincial magis- 
trates to know this ? Those sirens could almost impose upcn 
them with impunity, and did ; so, upon the whole, the magis- 
trates did not have a pleasant time of it, for in the case of the 
former damsels or veuves de Malabar both the Emperor and 
the Empress were equally strict — though, perhaps, from utterly 
different motives. 

Nevertheless, the esclandres were comparatively rare, and 
the house itself presented a sight unparalleled perhaps thro i- 
out the length and breadth of Europe. At nine o'clock, C< e 
Bacciochi, the first chambellan, in his court dress y descen d 
the few steps leading from the foyer to the Imperial box, ; I, 
advancing to the front, announced, " The Emperor." E y 
one rose and remained standing until the Emperor an<* i- 
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nmediately afterwards, had seated them- 
i>n velvet and gilt arm-chairs which the 
(les chambellans de service) rolled for- 

:where of the immediate entourage of the 
Imperial hosts, and may therefore pass them over in silence 
here. As the Napoleonic dynasty became apparently more 
consolidated both at home and abroad, this entourage grad- 
ually changed— though no truthful observer could have hon- 
estly averred that the change was for the better. The de'caves 
and the declassees of the first period disappeared altogether, 
or underwent a truly marvellous financial and social inetamor- 

1 pilosis : the men, by means of speculations, chiefly connected 
with the " Haussmannizing " of Paris, the successful carrying 
out of which was greatly facilitated by their position at court; 
the woman by marriages, the conditions of which I prefer not 
to discuss. An undoubtedly genuine leaven of names to be 
found in " D'Hozier," * came to swell the ranks of the hitherto 
somewhat shady courtiers of both sexes. Unfortunately, their 
blood was not only thicker than water, and consequently more 

1 - :, y heated, but they presumed upon theblueness of it to set 
ic opinion at defiance. 

" Ce qui, chez les mortels, est une effronterie 
Entre nousautres demi-dieux 
N'est qu'honnthe galanterie." 

% wrote the Duchesse du Mainef to her brother, of whom 
was perhaps a little more fond than even their blood- 
ionship warranted. This privilege of stealing the horse, 
sthe meaner-born might 'not even look over the hedge, 
claimed by the sons and the daughters of the old noblesse, 
who condescended to grace the court of Napoleon III., with a 
cynicism worthy of the most libertine traditions of the ancien 
regime ; and neither the Empress nor the Emperor did any- 
thing to discountenance the claim. The former, provided that 
"tout se passait en fa mitle," closed her eyes to many things 
she ought not to have tolerated. At the Tuileries, a cer- 
ta : - measure of decorum was preferred ; at Compiegne, and 
F tainebleau, where the house was " packed " as it were, the 

D'Hoiter,"the French " Burke," «o named after Us founder, Pierre D'Hoder, the 
a tot the sciences* French genealogy.— Editor. 

M e, the illegitimate «oa of Louis XlV.'and Madame de Mcnteapan. She disliked her 

hi ind, whom she considered socially beneath her, and who was very ugly besides. The 

Hr quoted above are probably not heis, but Malezieu's, " her poet in ordinary, " who also 

or ■-> hommateur theatricals.— Editok. 
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• 
most flagrant eccentricities, to call them by no harsher name, 
were not only permitted, but tacitly encouraged by the Empress. 
This was especially the case when the first series of guests 
was gone. It generally included the most serious portion of 
the visitors, " les ennuyeurs, les empgcheurs de danser en 
rond," * as they were called. The ladies belonging to, or 
classed in that category, presented, no doubt, a striking con- 
trast to thosq of the succeeding series, in which the English 
element was not always conspicuous by its absence. The cos- 
tumes of the latter were something wonderful to behold. The 
cloth skirt, which had then been recently introduced from Eng- 
land, and the cloth dress, draped elegantly over it, enabled 
their wearers to defy all kinds of weather. And as they went 
tramping down the muddy roads, their coquettish little hats 
daintily poised on enormous chignons, their walking boots dis- 
playing more than the regulation part of ankle, the less sophis- 
ticated Comptegnois stared with all their might at the strange 
company from the Ch&teau, and no wonder. Still, the sur- 
prise of the inhabitants was small compared to that of the 
troopers of the garrison at the invasion of their riding-school 
by such a contingent, which indulged in ring-tilting, not unfre- 
quently in tent-pegging, and more frequently still, M in taking 
a header into space," to the great amusement of their com- 
panions. 

In those days, Worth was not quite king ; the cocodettes of 
the Imperial circle were still prophesying on their own account. 
The " arsenal des modes," as Madame Emile de Girardin had 
boastingly called Paris but ten years previously, had as yet 
not been boldly taken by storm by a native of bucolic Lin- 
colnshire. But in a very short time he became the absolute 
autocrat in matters of feminine apparel. It was not even an 
enlightened despotism. His will was law. Every different 
entertainment required its appropriate costume, and the cos- 
tume was frequently the sole pretext for the entertainment 
And when the ingenuity in devising both was in danger of 
becoming exhausted, the supreme resource of these ladies Was 
to turn themselves into ballerinas ; not into ballerinas as 
King Bomba, or the Comte Sosthfene de la Rochefoucaulc* 
M. Rouher would have had them, but into ballerinas with \ 
shortest of gauze skirts and pink silk fleshings. 

One year, I am not certain of the exact on%> — I know t 
the future Emperor of Germany was there, — the ladies \ 
upon the idea of giving a surprise to the Emperor and Ero" i 

* Idiomatically, " the bores, the spoil-sports, or wet-blankets." — Editor. 
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on the occasion of the latter's fete. A ballet-master was sent 
for in hot haste from Paris, and " Le Diable a Quatre " put in 
rehearsal. Unlike Peter the Great, who had a soldier hanged 
—he said shooting was too good for him — for having repre* 
sented a disreputable character on the stage, the Emperor pro- 
fessed himself exceedingly pleased; and the ladies, among 
whom was Princess von Metternich, were sent for from the 
Imperial box to be complimented by the sovereign. At the 
ball which followed the entertainment, they appeared in their 
theatrical dresses. Every one was delighted. " Aprfes tout," 
said Napoleon, blinking his eyes, **avec cette manie des 
hommes de courir apres des danseuses, il yaut mieux leur en 
fournir de bonne maison." 

The philosophy was unassailable, and, to a certain extent, 
acted upon by its professor. Napoleon only admired dancers 
on the stage. He thought, with Balzac, that the extraordinary 
physical strain upon the lower extremities necessarily inter- 
fered with the intellectual development " at the other end." 
"L'esprit de la danseuse est dans ses jambes, et je n'aime pas 
les femmes b£tes," he remarked ; for the Emperor, like most 
of the members of his family, did not scruple to apply the 
right word when talking to his familiars. 

Nevertheless, until he was assured of the stupidity of a 
woman, by more intimate acquaintance, he was too much 
inclined to be attracted by the first handsome face he saw, or. 
to speak by the card, by the first handsome face he picked 
out for himself. The moment he was seated by the side pf 
the Empress in the Imperial box, during one of those perform- 
ances I mentioned just now, he swept the house with his 
opera-glass, and unerringly the glass stopped at what was 
really the handsomest woman in the house, whether she was 
seated on the tier with him or in the upper one — of course^ I 
mean " the handsomest woman " among the strangers, because 
on such occasions the Emperor paid but little attention tp 
those who were generally around him. The Empress was fain 
to put up with these peccadilloes : she could not be always 
running away to Schwalbach or to Scotland ; besides, she 
ki w that she would have to come back again. Some months 
pi dous to the performance of " Le Diable k Quatre," she 
w t to the former place to hide her mortification. William 
oi 'russia was at Baden-Baden at the time, and he immediately 
le the delightful society and the magnificent roulades of 
P }iqe Lucca to offer his sympathies to the Griselda who had 
fli f rom her home troubles, forgetting that there was another 
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one at home, who would have even been more glad of his 
company. 

On the day after the shooting-party and the theatrical per- 
formance, there was generally an excursion to Pierrefonds, and 
afterwards to the magnificent Roman remains at Champlieu. 
In the evening there were charades and carpet dances as 
usual. 

The third day was always reserved for the most important 
part of the programme — the stag-hunt Candidly speaking, I 
doubt whether Napoleon, though a very excellent horseman, 
cared much for this sport, as conducted on the grand tradi- 
tional lines of the French "code of ve*nerie." His main 
object personally was a good stiff run with the hounds, such 
as he had been used to in England, troubling himself little 
whether the pack kept the scent or not In fact, there were 
generally two packs out, one of purely English breed, which 
was followed by the Emperor and his guests ; the other 
French, followed by the serious lovers of sport, who, as a rule, 
caught at every pretext to get away from the magnificently 
apparelled crowd, driving or riding in the wake of the sover- 
eign. Among the former there was a considerable sprinkling 
of the landed gentry of the neighborhood, monarchists, and 
legitimists to a man, some of whom did not even condescend 
to honor the Emperor with a salute. Compiegne, Slnart, etc, 
were, after all, public property, and they could do as they 
liked, though I have got an idea that this wilful slight was an 
instance of singular bad taste on the part of these gentlemen. 

The spot fixed for the meet was invariably the large clearing 
known as the Carref our du Puits-du-Roi, whence radiated eight 
immense avenues, stretching as far as the uttermost confines of 
the forest of Compiegne. The spot, apart from its associations 
with royalty, from the days of Clovis up to our own, was admi- 
rably chosen, the mise-en-sc£ne worthy of the greatest stage- 
manager on record. The huge centre itself was kept clear by 
the gendarmes de chasse — a cross between a mounted con- 
stable and a ranger — from any but the officers of the garrison 
on horseback and other persons privileged to join the Emperor's 
suite. Six of the avenues were free to the pedestrians, 10 
could watch every movement from their vantage point ; le 
seventh was set apart for carriages of all sorts, from the t a- 
ble shandrydan of the local notary and doctor to the mag 5- 
cent break of the neighboring landed proprietor, or the js 
correctly but more showily appointed barouches of the le; rs 
of provincial society, who rarely missed an opportu^ 21- t- 
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lgs, where there were so many chances of 
h the Court. Relegated for at least ten 
.Mowing for an annual visit to the capital 
urn, though often pretentious round of 
own circle, the Comtesse d'Esbargnas,* 
1, handsome or the reverse, matron or 
plebeian origin, sedulously watched the 
and tide that might lead to a permanent 
:s. What has happened once may hap- 
orel, Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle d'Es- 
Jliere, let alone Jeanne Becu and Jeanne 
means exhausted the possibilities of sud- 
lin a step of the throne. These new as- 
ltent with a less giddy position. And 
light happen? Had not Alfred de Mus- 
: " les grandes passions," written a play 
jrer de rien "? Assuredly what had hap- 
appen again. Meanwhile the pleasure 
splendor was worth coming for. 
ion hardly admitted of discussion. The 
coming for. Though the Imperial suite 
■ance before one, the main arteries of the 
d as early as eleven. Half an hour later 
La Feuille with their equipage, t The 
Tien in full dress gathered round a roar- 
lying at their feet. The stablemen and 
very of green and brown, walking the 
or and his suite to and fro, presented a 
picture full of color and animation. 

As a rule the Imperial cortege was punctual on those oc- 
casions, though it was often remiss in that respect at gather- 
ings of a different nature. Among the familiars at the Tuileries 
the blame for this general unpunctuality was attributed in an 
equal measure to both the Emperor and the Empress. The 
latter dressed very slowly, and the former wanted to dress too 
quickly. The result of this difference of habit was always 
manifest to the most casual observer. The Empress, after the 
1 st fatiguing day or soiree, always looked as if she had just 
] \ her dressing-room, the Emperor at the beginning of the 

L character of one of Mollire's plays, who lend* her name to the play itself, ud who. 



H esdantes Du Bart; and Pompadour. 
" Equipage" is the right word. Appliec 
. though frequently thus wed. — EDIT* 
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same as if he had scarcely been in it. But on "grand hunt- 
days/' the Empress was never a minute late ; and the reason, 
apart from the natural wish to exercise " la politesse des rois," 
exactitude, was a curious one, but for the truth of which I can 
vouch. It gets dark early in November, and the Empress 
dreaded to be overtaken by darkness in the forest, even 
amidst a crowd. It reminded her of a disagreeable episode 
during her first stay at Compiegne, when she was still Mdlle. 
Eugenie de Montijo. She and her future husband had got 
separated from the rest of the party. It was never accurately 
known what happened, but she was found sitting quietly but 
sorely distressed on her horse by M. de Saint Paul, the sub- 
ranger, who escorted her back to the Ch&teau. She explained 
her lonely and uncomfortable position by the fact that her 
companion's horse had suddenly taken the bit between its 
teeth. The explanation was a lame one, seeing that the 
Prince-President, on his return, hours before, had looked per- 
fectly composed and not as much as mentioned her name. 
The truth leaked out afterwards. Enraged at Mdlle. de 
Montijo's refusal to grant him a clandestine interview for 
that night, her princely suitor had left her to find her way back 
as best she could. 

Invariably, then, at the stroke of one, the Imperial proces- 
sion was signalled, for it was nothing less than a procession. 
At its head rode the chief ranger of Compiegne, Baron de 
Wimpffen, in a magnificent hunting-coat of green and gold, the 
laced tricornered hat, surmounted by a bunch of black plumes, 
jackboots, and white doeskins. Then came the Imperial break, 
drawn by six horses, mounted by postilions in powdered wigs, 
the Imperial host and hostess on the front seat, the members 
of the family, or some illustrious guests, behind ; the rest of 
the breaks were only four-horsed, and the procession was closed 
by the carriage of M. Hyrvoix, the chief of the secret police. 
In Paris this arrangement was reversed, and M. Hyrvoix, who 
had the rank of a prefect, and took his place as such at all 
public functions, preceded instead of following the Imperial 
carriage. 

I am inclined to think, notwithstanding the frequent outc ' s 
against the secret police during the second empire, that . 
Hyrvoix was a thoroughly upright and conscientious serv :. 
Unfortunately for himself and his Imperial masters, his p l- 
tion was a difficult one ; for though professedly employe o 
gauge public opinion with regard to the dynasty, his re r s 
to that effect were not always received with the conside- 1 
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t any rate by the Empress. Throughout 
ndeavored as far as possible to jot down 
kind of chronological order, rather than 
irred to me ; but in this, as in many other 
1 obliged to anticipate the course of events 
my memory, for I had no documents to 
void unnecessary repetitions. This par- 
lewhat disjointed narrative was meant to 
;s at Compiegne and the company there ; 
ind that it has developed into a fragment 
imperor and his Consort. As such, the 
throw a valuable Side light on their differ- 

f Emperor Maximilian's death reached 
rumbling of a storm which foreboded no 
re, there had been vague rumors of the 
been whispered at the annual distribution 
;ge de France, where one of the young 
Cavaignacs had refused to receive his reward at the hands ol 
the Prince Imperial. In short, indignation was rife among all 
classes. The Empress, on hearing of the insult, had burst into 
hysterical tears, and been obliged to leave the reception-rooms. 
In short, a dark cloud hung over the Tuileries. I have spoken 
elsewhere of the Mexican expedition, so need not enlarge upon 
it here. We will take it that both Napoleon and his wife were 
altogether blameless in the affair — which was by no means the 
case, — but a moment's reflection ought to have shown them 
that appearances were against them, and that the discontent 
expressed was so far justified. I am under the impression that 
Napoleon himself looked at it in that way : he bowed to the 
storm ; he regretted, but did not resent people speaking ill of 
him. Not so the Empress : the truth was only welcome to her 
when it flattered her ; she really fancied herself an autocrat by 
the Grace of God, as the previous Bourbons interpreted the 
term. In spite of all that has been said about her amiability, 
about her charity, Eugenie was in reality cruel at heart. No 
woman, not cruel, could have taken the principal part in a 
• ne which I will describe presently. But she was vindictive 
i >, and, what was worse, blindly vindictive. Though firmly 
1 vinced that she reigned by right divine, she had felt more 
I a once that private revenge on " the people " who abused 
1 was beyond her power. She not only fretted accordingly, 
I often vented her wrath on the first victim that came to 
] H. albeit that the latter was generally the mere innocent 
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conveyance through which the voice of " the people n reached 
her. M. Hyrvoix, in virtue of his functions, often found him- 
self the echo of that voice. He was generally the first of all 
the officials to present his daily report. The Emperor gave 
him his cue by asking, " What do the people say ? " 

On that particular morning, after die death of Maximilian 
had become known, the answer came not as readily as usual ; 
for the chief of the secret police was not in the habit of minc- 
ing matters. This time, however, M. Hyrvoix kept silent for 
a while, then replied, " The people do not say anything, sire." 

Napoleon must have noticed the hesitating manner ; for he 
said at once, " You are not telling me the truth. What do the 
people say ? " 

" Well, sire, if you wish to know, not only the people, but 
every one is deeply indignant and disgusted with the conse- 
quences of this unfortunate war. It is commented upon every- 
where in the selfsame spirit. They say it is the fault of " 

" The fault of whom ? " repeated Napoleon. 

Whereupon M. Hyrvoix kept silent once more. 

" The fault of whom ? " insisted Napoleon. 

" Sire," stammered M. Hyrvoix, " in the time of Louis XVI. 
people said, ' It is the fault of the Austrian woman.' " 

" Yes, go on." 

" Under Napoleon III. people say, ' It is the fault of the 
Spanish woman.' " 

The words had scarcely left M. Hyrvoix* lips, when a door 
leading to the inner apartments opened, and the Empress ap- 
peared on the threshold. " She looked like a beautiful fury," 
said M. Hyrvoix to his friend from whom I have got the story. 
" She wore a white dressing-gown, her hair was waving on her 
shoulders, and her eyes shot flames. She hissed, rather than 
spoke, as she bounded towards me ; and, ridiculous as it may 
seem, I felt afraid for the moment. 'You will please repeat 
what you said just now, M. Hyrvoix,' she gasped in a voice 
hoarse with anger. 

" ' Certainly, madam e/ I replied, * seeing that I am here to 
speak the truth, and, as such, your Majesty will pardon me. 
I told the Emperor that the Parisians spoke of ' the Spanish 
woman,' as they spoke seventy-five and eighty years ag< f 
' the Austrian woman.' "# 

" ' The Spanish woman ! the Spanish woman ! ' she jerked t 
three or four times — and I could see that her hands > 5 
clenched ; — ' I have become French, but I will show my 
mies that I can be Spanish when occasion demands it.' 
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"With this, she left as suddenly as she had come, taking no 
notice of the Emperor's uplifted hand to detain her. When 
the door closed upon her, I said to the Emperor, ' I am more 
than grieved, sire, that I spoke/ 

" ' You did your duty,' he said, grasping my hand." 

As a matter of course, the threat to show her enemies that 
she could be Spanish when occasion required was, in this 
instance, an empty one, because " the enemies " happened to 
be legion. A scapegoat was found, however, in the honest 
functionary who had, in the exercise of his duty, frankly 
'warned the Emperor of the ugly things that were said about 
her. Next morning, , M. Hyrvoix was appointed Receiver- 
General for one of the departments — that is, exiled to the pro- 
vinces. 

This system of ostracism was indiscriminately applied to all 
who happened to offend her. Unfortunately, the slightest 
divergence of opinion on the most trifling matter was construed 
into an offence ; hence in a few years the so-called counsellors 
around the Emperor were simply so many automata, moving at 
her will, and at her will only. Men who ventured to think 
for themselves were removed, or else voluntarily retired from 
the precincts of the court sooner than submit to a tyranny, nbt 
based like that of Catherine II. or Elizabeth upon great intel- 
lectual gifts, but upon the wayward impulses of a woman in no 
way distinguished mentally from the meanest of her sex, except 
by an overweening ambition and an equally overweening con- 
ceit. 

Ajid as nothing is so apt to breed injustice as injustice, men, 
who might have proved the salvation of the Second Empire in 
its hour of direst need, were absolutely driven into opposition, 
and so blinded by resentment as to be unable to distinguish 
any longer between France and those who impelled her to her 
ruin. 

Lest I Sihould be taxed with exaggeration, a few instances 
among the many will suffice. One evening, in the course of 
those charades of which I have already spoken, some of the per- 
formers, both men and women, had thrown all decorum to the 
\ ids in their improvised dialogue. A young colonel, by no 
1 ans strait-laced or a hypocrite, who was a great favorite with 
t \ Emperor and Empress, professed himself shocked, in the 
] iring of the latter, at so much licence in the presence of the 
j ereigns. In reality, it was an honest but indirect comment 
i n the Empress's blamable latitude in that respect. The 
1 — p SS too k U p t h e cu< jg e i s f or the offenders. " Vous n , 6tes j 
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pas content, colonel ; he bien ! je m'en fiche, refiche et cdnir&> 
fichs" ( ,4 You don't like it colonel ; well, I don't care a snap, 
n^r two snips, nor a thousand, snaps." *) The Emperor 
laughed and applauded his Consort; the colonel took the 
hint, and was seen at court no more". Shortly afterwards he 
went to Mexico, where all who saw him at work concurred in say- 
ing that he was not only a most valuable soldier, but probably 
the only one in the French army, of those days, capable of 
handling large masses. Nevertheless, when the war of '70 broke 
out, he was still a colonel, and no attempt at offering him a 
command was made. The republicans, for once in a way, wefe 
wiser m their generation : at this hour he holds a high position 
in the army, and is destined to occupy a still higher. It was 
he who counselled Bazaine, in the beginning of the invest- 
ment of Metz, to leave twenty or thirty thousand men behind 
to defend the fortress, and to break through with the rest. 
According to the best authorities of the German general staff, 
the advice, had it been followed, would have materially altered 
the state of affairs. It is not my intention to enlarge upon that 
soldier's career or capabilities ; I have merely mentioned them 
to show that, when her resentment was roused, Eugenie threw 
all considerations for the welfare of France to the winds, and 
systematically ostracized men, whatever their merits ; for I may 
add that the young colonel, at the time of the scene described 
above, was known to be one of the ablest of strategists. 

We have heard a great deal of the Empress's charity. Truth 
to tell, that charity was often as indiscriminate as her anger; 
it was sporadic, largely admixed with the histrionic element, 
not unfrequently prompted by sentimentalism rather than by 
sentiment ; and woe to him or to her who ventured to hint 
that it, the charity, was misplaced. In those days there was a 
prefect of police, M. Boitelle. He was a worthy man, endowed 
with a great deal of common sense, and, above all, honest to a 
degree. Belonging to the middle classes, he was free from the 
vulgar greed that so often distinguishes them in France ; and, 
after leaving the army as a non-commissioned officer, he settled 
on a small f/irm left to him by his parents. Now, it so hap- 
pened that M. do Persigny, whose real name was Fialin, ad 
been a sergeant in the same regiment, and, pne day, afte he 
advent of the Empire, being in the north, went to pa ais 
former comrade a visit. I am perfectly certain that M. Bo : He, 

* My translation by no means renders the vulgarity of the sentence. The Fren ave 
three words to express their contempt for a speakers opinion, se ntoqtur> stjick** I st 
1 . . I omit the latter, but even the second is rarely used in decent sodetv. * 
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whom I know, and with whose son I have continued the amr 
cable relations subsisting between his father and myse'f, did 
not solicit any honors or appointment from the then powerful 
friend of the Emperor ; nevertheless, Persigny appointed his 
fellow-messmate to the sub-prefectorship of St. Quentin. The 
emoluments, even in those days, were not large, but M. Boitelle 
was only a small farmer, and the promise of quick preferment 
may have induced him to leave his peaceful homestead ; in 
short, M. Boitelle accepted, and, after several promotions, 
found himself at last at the Paris Prefecture of Police. In this 
instance the choice was really a good one. I have known a 
good many prefects of police, among others M. de Maupas, 
who officiated on the night of the Coup d'Etat, and who was 
also a personal friend ; but I never knew one so thoroughly 
fitted for the arduous post as M. Boitelle. Though not a man 
. of vast reading or brilliant education, he was essentially a man 
of the world in the best sense of the word. He was not a 
martinet, but a capable disciplinarian, and, what was better 
still, endowed with a feeling of great tolerance for the foibles 
of modern society. The soldier and the philosopher were so 
inextricably mixed up in him, that it would have been difficult 
to say where the one ended and the other began. M. de 
Maupas was at times too conscious of his own importance ; 
there was too much of the French official in him. His suc- 
cessful co-operation in the Coup d'Etat had imbued him with 
an exaggerated notion of his own capabilities of " taking people 
by the scruff of the neck and running them in " (h. efnpoigner 
les gens). An English friend of mine, to whom I introduced 
him, summed him up, perhaps, more fitly, " II 2 is Hk2 the 
policeman who ran in a woman of sixty all by himself, and 
boasted that he could have done it if she had been cHitr." 

But M. Boitelle, though kind-hearted, had no sy:n pithy 
whatsoever* with mawkish philanthropy. The Eihpresj, on the 
other hand, had absolute paroxysms of it. She waj lil:e the 
Spanish high-born dame who insisted upon a tombstone for 
the grave of a bull, the killing and torturing of which in the 
ring she had frantically applauded. One day she expressed 
he wish to M. Boitelle to pay a visit to Saint-Lazare. There 
is nothing analogous to that institution in England. The 
" 1 lortunajte woman " who prowls about the streets before or 
af . nightfall is — except in a few garrison towns — tacitly 
ig: >red by our legislators, and when she offends against the 
co *non law, treated by our magistrates like any other member 
£ ~i*»ty # We have no establishments where the moral cancer 
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eats deeper into the flesh and the mind by the very attempt to 
isolate those who suffer most from it ; we have no system which 
virtually bars the way to a reformed life by having given official 
authority to sin, and by recording for evermore the names of 
those whom want alone compelled to have themselves inscribed 
as outcasts on those hellish registers. We have no Saint- 
Lazare, and Heaven be praised for it ! 

M. Boitelle knew the moral and mental state of most of the 
inmates of Saint-Lazare sufficiently well to foster no illusions 
with regard to the benefit to be derived by them from the soli- 
tary visit of so exalted a personage, while, on the other hand, 
he felt perfectly aware that it was morbid curiosity, however 
well disguised, that prompted the step. At the same time, the 
respect due to his sovereign made him reluctant to expose her, 
needlessly, to a possible, if not to a probable insult ; in short, 
he considered the projected " tour of inspection " an ill-con- 
certed one. He also knew that it would be idle to bring 
. his fund of shrewd philosophy to bear upon the Empress, to 
make her relinquish her design, so he adopted instead the out- 
spoken method of the soldier. "Whatever your charitable 
feelings may be for those who suffer, madame," he said, " your 
place is not among them." The words sound a shade more 
abrupt in French, but a moment's reflection would have shown 
the most fastidious lady that no offence on the speaker's part 
was intended. The Empress, however, drew herself up to her 
full height. " Charity can go any and everywhere, monsieur/' 
she replied. " You will please take me to Saint-Lazare to- 
morrow." ' 

I would fain say as little as possible about the occupants of 
that gloomy building at the top of the Faubourg St. Denis, but 
am compelled to state in common fairness that, when once 
they are incarcerated and behave themselves— of course, ac- 
cording to their lights — they are not treated with unnecessary 
harshness. I will go further, and say that they are treated 
more leniently than female prisoners m other penal establish- 
ments. The milder method is due to the presence in greater 
numbers than elsewhere of that admirable angel of patience, 
the Sister of Charity, who has no private grievances to av€ 
upon her own sex, who does not look upon the fallen wc 
as an erstwhile and unsuccessful rival for the favors of 
who consequently does -not apply the va victis, either by s 
deed, or word. During my long stay in Paris, I have bee 
lowed to visit Saint-Lazare twice, and I can honestly say . 
though the laws that relegate these women there are a dj< 
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„ intury civilization, their application inside 

Saint-Lazare is not at all brutal. This does not imply that 
they lie upon down-beds, and that their food is of the most 
delicate description ; but they are well cared for, bodily. 
The Empress, however, in a gush of misplaced charity, thought 
fit to take objection to their daily meals not being concluded 
with dessert. Thereupon, M. Boitelle, whose sound common 
sense had already been severely tried during that morning, 
could not help smiling. " Really, madame," he said ; " you 
allow your kindness to run away with your good sense. If they 
are to have a dessert, what are we to give to honest women ? 

Next day, M. Boitelle was appointed a senator; that is, 
removed from his post as prefect of police, which he had so 
worthily Ailed, and where he had done a great deal of unosten- 
tatious good. The next time M. Boitelle came in contact with 
the Empress was at the last hour of the Empire, when he tried, 
but in vain, t» overcome her resentment, caused by his unhappy 
speech of many years before. 

Vet, the woman who could indulge in sentiment about the 
absence of dessert in the Saint-Lazare refectory, would, at the 
end of the hunt, deliberately jump off her horse, plunge the 
gleaming knife in the throat of the panting stag, and revel in 
the sight of blood. Many who saw her do this argued that in 
the hour of danger she would as boldly face the enemies of her- 
self and her dynasty. I need not say that they were utterly 
mistaken. * She slunk away at the supreme hour ; while the 
princess, whom she had presumed to teach the manners of a 
court, left like a princess in an open landau, preceded by an 
outrider. I am alluding to Princess Clotilde. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

In connection with the treatment of "fallen women" in 

Paris, I may give the following story, which become interesting 
in virtue of the personality of one of the actors. In 1843 the 
i ptor Cortot died, and I followed his funeral on foot, as was 
t custom in those days. I walked by the side of one of the 
( itest artists France, or, for that matter, the world, has ever 
I duced — David d' Angers. The name of his native town was 
i pted to distinguish him from his celebrated namesake, the 
I iter. I had become acquainted with the great sculptor a 
j ' — ™onth previously, in Delacroix's studio. AH at once, 
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as the procession went along the Quai Malaquais, I saw him 
start violently, and break through what, for want of a more ap- 
propriate term, I must call the ranks of mourners. For a 
moment only ; the next, he was back by my side ; but I noticed 
that he was frightfully agitated. He probably saw my concern 
for him in my face, for, though I asked him no questipns, he 
said of his own accord, " It is all right. I just caught sight of 
a woman who saved my life, and by the looks of her, she is in 
great straits, but, by the time I got out of the crowd, she had 
disappeared. I have an idea of the errand she was bent upon, 
and will inquire to-morrow, but I am afraid it will be of very 
little use." 

I kept silent for a moment or two, but my curiosijty was 
aroused, for, I repeat, at that time, the artistic world was ring- 
ing with the name of David d' Angers. 

" I did not know you had been in such great danger," 1 said 
at last. # 

" Very few people do know it," he replied sadly ; " besides, 
it happened a good many years ago, when you were very young. 
The next time we meet I will tell you all about it." 

A week or so afterwards, as I was leaving the Caf 6 de Paris 
one evening, and going to the tobacconist at the corner of the 
Rue Lafitte, I ran against the celebrated sculptor. TJie weather 
was mild, and we sat outside Tortoni's, where he told me the 
story, part of which I give in his own words, as far as I can re- 
member them after the lapse of more than forty years. 

" If there were any need," he began, " to apologize to an 
Englishman for my sympathy with the Philhellenism which 
shortened the life of Byron, I might say that I sucked the prin- 
ciple of the independence of nations with the mother's milk, 
for I was born in 1789. Be that as it may, when Marcos Bot- 
zaris fell at Missolonghi I felt determined that he should have 
a monument worthy of his heroism and patriotism, as far as 
my talents could contribute to it. I was sufficiently young to 
be enthusiastic, and, at the same time, sufficiently presumptu- 
ous to imagine that I could do something which had never been 
done before. You have seen the engraving of the monument ; 
you may judge for yourself how far I succeeded. But the ic 
of the composition, however out of the common, was, I a 
bound to admit, not the offspring of my own imagination, 
was, perhaps, clever enough to see the poesy of it when p 1 
sented to me, and to appropriate it ; but the young, fragile \ 
lying on the tombstone and tracing the name of Marcos I 
zari§ was suggeste4 to me by a scene I witnessed one da- 
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Pere-la-Chaise. I saw a child stooping over a gravestone, and 
trying to spell out the words carved on it. It was all I wanted. 
I own, from that moment, my composition took shape in my 
mind. I was, however, still at a loss where to find the ideal 
child. The little girl of whom I had caught a glimpse would 
not have done at all for my purpose, even if her parents would 
have consented to let her sit, which was not at all likely — she 
was the prosperous-looking demoiselle of a probably prosperous 
bourgeoise family, well-fed, plump, and not above seven or 
eight. I, on the contrary, wanted a girl double that age just 
budding into womanhood, but with the travail of the transition 
expressed in every feature, in every limb. She was to repre- 
sent to the most casual observer the sufferings engendered by 
the struggle against tutelage for freedom. She was to bend 
over the tomb of Botzaris to drag the secret of that freedom 
from him. Dawning life was to drag the secret from the dead. 
" That was my idea, and for several days I cudgelled my 
brain to find among my models one that would, physically and 
morally, represent all this. In vain ; the grisettes of the Rue 
Fleurus and the Quartier-Latin, in spite of all that has been said 
of them by the poets and novelists of that time, were not at all 
the visible incarnations of lofty sentiment ; whatever pain and 
grief an unrequited romantic passion might entail, they left no 
appreciable traces on their complexions or in their outline ; 
they were saucy madams, and looked it. I had communicated 
my wants to some of my friends, and one of them sent me what 
he thought would suit. The face was certainly a very beauti- 
ful one, as an absolutely perfect ensemble of classical features 
I have never seen the like ; but there was about as much ex- 
pression in it as in my hand, and, as for the body, it was sim- 
ply bursting out of its dress. I told her she would not do, and 
the reason why. ' Monsieur can't expect me to go into a con- 
sumption for two francs fifty an hour/ she remarked, bouncing 
out of the room. 

"I was fast becoming a nuisance to all my cronies, when, 

one day, going to dine with Victor Hugo at La Mere Saget's, 

w hich was at the JBarfiere du Maine, I came unexpectedly, in 

ie Rue du Montparnasse, upon the very girl for which I had 

een looking out for months. Notwithstanding her rags, she 

s simply charming. She was not above fourteen or fifteen, 

i although very tall for her age, she had scarcely any flesh 

1 her bones. I only knew her christian name — Clementine : 

-'oubt whether she had any other. Next morning she came 

- her mother, an old hag, dissipation and drunkenness 
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written in every line of her face. But the child herself w&s 
perfectly innocent — at any rate, as innocent as she could be 
with such a parent, and tractable to a degree. After a little 
while the old woman, tired of twirling her thumbs, disgusted, 
perhaps, at my want of hospitality in not offering her refresh- 
ments, left off accompanying her : Clementine came henceforth 
alone. 

" My studio was in the Rue de. Fleurus in those days, and 
on the wall hung a very handsome bronze Christ on a velvet 
panel and in a dark satin frame. Curiously enough, I often 
caught the mother watching it ; it seemed to have an irresist- 
ible fascination, for her : and, one day, while the child was 
dressing, after two or three hours of hard work, she suddenly 
exclaimed, ' That's why my mother will not come here ; she 
says she'd commit a robbery. She never leaves off talking 
about it. I wonder whether you'd like to part with it, M. 
David? A Christ like that would be beautiful in our attic. 
It would comfort and cheer me. If you like, I'll buy it of 
you. Of course, I have no money, but you can deduct it 
from my sittings. You can have as many as you like, not only 
for this statue,- but for any other you may want later on.' 

" We democrats, professed republicans, and more than sus- 
pected revolutionaries, are not credited by the majority with 
a great reverence for religious dogma; we are generally 
branded as absolute freethinkers, not to say atheists. This is 
frequently a mistake.* I have no occasion to recite my credo 
to you, but a great many of the republicans of '89 and of to- 
day were and are believers. At any rate, I fondly imagined 
that the Christ for which the mother and child were longing 
might exercise some salutary influence on their lives, so I 
simply took down the frame and its contents and handed them 
to her. She staggered under the weight. ' You want that 
Christ,' I said ; * here it is : and when you are tempted to do 
evil look at it, and think of me, who gave it you as a present' 

" ' As a present ? ' she shrieked for joy ; and hurried away as 
fast as her legs would carry her. 

" In about six months from that day the statue was finished. 
I had no further need of Clementine's services, and gradu 
all thought of her slipped from my mind. You may I 
heard that, some time after my work was despatched to C , 




name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and by the will of the French p 
Editor. 
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I was assaulted one night in the Rue Childebert, on my way 
to Ge'rard de Nerval's. My skull was split open in two places. 
I was left for dead in the street, and but for a workman who 
stumbled over me, took me home, and sat up with me until 
morning, I might not have lived to tell the tale. From the 
very first I suspected the identity of my assailant, though I 
have never breathed his name to any one. I am glad to say I 
never had many enemies, nor have I now, as far as I am aware ; 
but I had offended the man by withholding my vote in a prize 
competition. He was, however, not responsible for his actions*; 
for even at that time he must have been mad. A few years 
afterwards, the suspicion both of his madness and his attempt 
upon my life became a certainty, for he repeated the latter. 
You are very young, and youth. is either very credulous or very 
sceptical. We should be neither. If what I am going to tell 
you now were to be represented to you at the Ambigu or Porte 
Saint-Martin, you, as an educated man, would shrug your 
shoulders, and look with a kind of good-natured contempt upon 
the grisette or workman or bourgeois who would sit spellbound 
and take it all in as so much gospel. Providence, fate, call it 
what you will, concocts more striking dramatic situations and 
a greater number of them than M. Scribe and all his compeers 
have constructed in the course of their professional careers. 
Listen, and you shall jndge for yourself. 

" About seven years after the attack in the Rue Childebert, 
I received a letter one morning, inviting me to attend a meet- 
ing that same night between twelve and one, at a house in the 
Faubourg Saint-Jacques, near the hospital of the Val-de-Grace. 
The letter told me how to proceed. There being no concierge 
in the house, I was to provide myself with a 'dark lantern/ 
and to go up four flights of stairs, where I should find a door 
with a cross chalked upon it. It would be opened by my 
giving a particular knock. My previous danger notwithstand- 
ing, I had not the least suspicion of this being a trap. I did 
not for one moment connect tfre letter with the other event, 
the recollection of which, strange as it may seem to you, did 
not obtrude itself at all then. But there was another reason 

the absence of caution on my part. In one of its corners 
letter bore a sign, not exactly that of a secret society, but 

eed upon among certain patriots. 
In short, a little before twelve o'clock that night, I went 

the place appointed. I had no difficulty in finding the 

ise, and reached the fourth story without meeting a soul, 
was the door with the cross chalked on it I knocked 
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once, twice, without receiving an answer. St 
evil never entered my head. I began to thin' 
the. victim of a hoax, of some youngsters o 
Beaux-Arts, most of whom were aware of my] 
I was just turning round to go down again, w 
side of that indicated was slowly opened, and 
a lighted candle appeared on the threshold. 
candle and my lantern did not shed much li 
that, at the sight of me, she turned very p 
spoke, I failed to recognize her. Then I sa 
tine, ray model She scarcely gave me time 
you, M. David,' she said, in a voice tremblir 
emotion. 'You,' she repeated. 'For Heavi 
as quickly as you can ! If you stay another 
be a corpse ; for God's sake, go ! And let mi 
to breathe a word of this to any one ; if yoi 
and I will pay for this with our lives. For G 
did not know that you were the person expec 
" I do not think I answered a single wor 
tively that this was no hoax, as I had imag 
reality. I went downstairs as fast as I coul 
until I got into the street that a connection 
events presented itself to me. Then I de' 
watch. I hid myself in the doorway of a 
away. Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed wi 
individuals arrived, one by one, and disa 
house that sheltered Clementine and her 
them, I feel sure, was the man whom I sus 
attempted ray life before. A few years mon 
which I often thought of my former modt 
day, I felt I would like to see her again. In ] 
time, I repaired to the house of the Faubou 
clambered up the stairs, and knocked at 
such good cause to remember. The door 
workman, and a rapid glance at the inside of 
me that he was a lastmaker. ' Mademoisell 
asked. The man stared at me, and said, ' 
lives here.' I made inquiries on all the low 
had ever heard of her. Clementine had disa; 
saw her again until a few days ago, when '. 
side behind the body of Cortot. I should 
nized her but for the bronze Christ she carrii 
and which attracted my notice. If what I si 
she must have reached the laSt stage of 
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Convinced that nothing but absolute want would make her 
part with it. I have, however, failed to trace it in any of the 
bric-a-brac shops on the quays, and I believe that I have pretty 
well inquired at every one ; so I must fain be content until 
fate throws her again across my path." 

So far the story as told by the great sculptor himself. Dur- 
ing the next eight years, in fact up to the Coup d'Etat, I met 
him frequently, and, curiously enough, rarely failed to inquire 
whether in his many wanderings through Paris he had caught 
a glimpse of his former model. I felt unaccountably inter- 
ested in the fate of that woman whom I had never seen, and, 
if we had been able to fihd her, would have endeavored to 
find a decent home for her. But for about three years my in- 
quiries always met with the same answer. Then, one evening in 
.the latter end of '46, or beginning of '47, David told me that he 
had met her on the outer boulevards, arm in arm with one of 
those terrible nondescripts of which one is often compelled to 
speak again and again, and which, as far as I am aware, are no- 
where to be found as a class except in the French metropolis 
and great provincial centres. Clementine evidently' wished 
to avoid David. A little while after, he met her again, and 
this time followed her, but, though by no means a coward, 
lacked the courage to enter the hovel into which she had dis- 
appeared with her companion. The last time he saw her was 
in the middle of '47, in the Rue des Boucheries. She seeme&l 
to have returned to her old quarters, and she was by herself. 
Until she spoke, David did not recognize her. Her face was 
positively seamed with horrible scars, "wounds inflicted by 
her lovers" — Heaven save the mark ! She asked him to help 
her, and he did ; but she had scarcely gone a few steps when 
she was arrested and taken to the prison of PAbbaye de St. 
Germain, hard by, whither David follpwed to intercede for 
her. He was told to come back next morning, and that same 
evening communicated the affair to me. I decided there and 
then to accompany him, in order to carry out my plan of re- 
deeming that human soul if possible. I failed, through no fault 
of my own, but my attempt brought me in contact with a per- 
onage scarcely less interesting in his own way than David, 
amely, M. Canler, the future head of the Paris detective 
orce. It was through him that I got an insight into some of the 
nost revolting features of criminal life in Paris. But, before 
lealing with that subject, I wish to devote a few more lines to 
)avid, whom I had the honor of numbering among my friends 
;n the day of his death, albeit that the last few years of hi§ 
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were spent away from France, whither he returned, however, to 
die in '56. After the Coup d'Etat he was exiled by Louis- 
Napoleon — ostensibly, for his political opinions ; in reality, 
because he had refused to finish the monument for Queen Hor- 
tense's tomb after her son's fiasco at Boulogne. 

Writing about France and Frenchmen, I feel somewhat re- 
luctant to make too lavish a use of the words " patriot " and 
"patriotism,". especially with the patriots and the patriotism 
of the Third Republic around me. But I have no hesitation 
in saying that, to David d' Angers, these words meant some- 
thing almost sacred. Sprung from exceedingly poor parents, 
he had amassed, by honest work, a fortune which, to men born 
in a higher sphere and with far more expensive tastes, might 
seem sufficient. Seeing that he was frugality and simplicity 
personified, that his income was mainly spent in alleviating 
distress, and that his daughter was even more simple-minded 
than her father, he had nothing to gain by the advent of a re- 
public, nothing to lose by the establishment of a monarchy or 
empire, and his ardent championship of republican institutions 
— such as he conceived them — was prompted solely by his 
noble nature. That Louis-Napoleon should have exiled such 
a man was an error his warmest friends could scarcely forgive 
him. But David never complained, any more than he ever 
uttered a harsh word against the memory of Flaxman, who, in 
his youth, had shut his doors against him under the impression 
that he was a relation of Louis David who had voted for the 
death of Louis XVI. On the contrary, the memory of the 
great English sculptor was held jn deep reverence. 

And so David departed,, a wanderer on the face of the earth 
with his daughter. He first endeavored to settle in Brussels, 
but the irresistible desire to behold once more what he him- 
self considered his greatest work, the monument to Marcos 
Botzaris, attracted him to Greece. A friend, to whom he 
communicated his intention, wrote to him, " Do not go." He 
gave him no further reason ; he even withheld from him the 
fact that he had been at Missolonghi a twelvemonth previously. 
The explanation of this reticence may be gathered from 
David's letter to him a few days after his, David's, retur" 
have been allowed to copy it, and give it verbatim. 

" Long before our vessel anchored near the spot were E 
died, I caught a glimpse of the tumulus erected at the fo< 
the bastion, in honor of Botzaris and his fellow-heroes 
made a small dark spot on the horizon, and above it v 
speck, much smaller and perfectly white. I knew instin^ 
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that this was my statue of the 'young Greek girl/ and I 
watched and watched with bated breath, fancying 2s the ship 
sped along that the speck moved. Of course, it was only my 
imagination, the presumptuous thought that the marble effigy 
would start into life at the approach of its creator. 

" Alas, would I had proceeded no further — that I had been 
satisfied with the mirage instead of pushing on in hot haste 
towards the reality ! For the reality was heart-rending, so 
heart-rending that I wept like a child, and clenched my fists 
like a giant in despair. The right hand of the statue, the 
index finger of which pointed to the name, had been broken ; 
the ears had disappeared, one of the feet was broken to atoms, 
and the face slashed with knives. It was like the face of the 
girl that had sat for me, when I last saw it, under the circum- 
stances which, you may remember, I told you. The whole was 
riddled with bullets, and some tourists, British ones probably, 
had cut their names on the back of the child. And so ends 
the most glorious chapter of my artist's career — the model itself 
fallen beyond redemption, the work mutilated beyond repair, 
the author of it in exile. 

" I felt powerless to repair the mischief. I did not stay 
long. Perhaps I ought not to complain. I knew that Byron 
had been buried near the fortifications at Missolonghi, but all 
my efforts to find the spot have proved useless.* The house 
where he breathed his last had been pulled down. Why should 
the Greeks have more reverence for Botzaris or Mavrocordato 
than they had for the poet ? and if these three are so little to 
them, what must I be, whose name they probably never heard? 
Still, as I stood at the stern of the departing vessel, I felt 
heart-broken. I have no illusions left." 

I firmly believe that the injury done to the statue hastened 

David's death. His work has since been restored by M. 

Armand Toussaint, his favorite pupil, who gave his promise to 

that effect a few days before the great sculptor breathed his 

last. The monument was, however, not brought to Paris until 

1861, and when M. Toussaint had finished his task, he invited 

the press and the friends of his famous master to judge of the 

results. It was at the door of his studio that I saw the woman, 

rhose adventures I have told in the preceding notes, for the 

rst time. A fortnight later, she died at the hospital of La 

]!harite, at peace, I trust, with her Maker. " Fate, Providence 

all it what you will," as David himself would have said, had 

rought me to the spot just in time to alleviate the last suffer- 

">f course David meant the spot where the remains had been interred at first.— Editor, 
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ings of one who, though not altogether irresponsible for her 
own errors, was to a still greater extent the victim of a system 
so iiiiquitous as to make the least serious-minded — provided he 
be endowed with the faintest spark of humanity — shudder. I 
allude to the system pursued by the Paris detective force in 
their hunt after criminals — a system not altogether abandoned 
yet, and the successful carrying out of which is paid for by 
the excruciating tortures inflicted upon defenceless though fallen 
women — but women still — by the souteneur. I refrain from 
Anglicizing the word ; it will suggest itself after the perusal of 
the following facts, albeit that, fortunately with us, the creature 
itself does not exist as a class, and, what is worse, as a class 
recognized by those whose first and foremost duty it should 
be to destroy him root and branch. 

The moming after Clementine's arrest, David and I repaired 
to the prison of l'Abbaye Saint-Germain. When the sculptor 
sent in his name, the governor himself came out to rec"i» m 
But the woman was gone ; she had been transferred, I 
vious night, to the depot of the prefecture de police, " 
he said, " if you make haste, you will still find her." 
us a letter of introduction for the official charged to d- 
refractory "filles soumises," or offending insoumises, 1 
then as now, these unfortunates were not tried by an < 
pjlic: magistrate in open court, but summarily puni 
saiJ oTiciil, the sentences being subject, however, to 
or con.'.nn ition by his superior, the chief of the m 
police. N'y, the decisions were not even communic 
tllssj worn n until they were safely lodged in Saint 
lest there should be a disturbance ; for they were not ei 
one by on<: ; and, as may be imagined, the contagion c 
spread easily among those hysterical and benighted cr 

When we reached the prefecture de police the judg 
over, but, on our sending in our letter, we were admitted 
to the official's room. After David's description, he rem* 
the woman, and told us at once that she had not been 
Saint Lazare, but liberated. Some one had interceded f< 
no less a personage than Carder, who, though at the tit 
superintendent, was already fast springing into notice as 
tive of no mean skill. " What had he done with hei 
David's question. " I could not tell you," was the ex 
reply ; " but I will give you his address, and he will n 
give you all the information in his power and consist* 
his duty." With this we were bowed out of the room, 
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We did not succeed in seeing Canler until two days after- 
wards, or rather, on the evening of the second day ; for, at that 
period, he was entrusted with the surveillance of the theatres 
on the Boulevard tiu Temple. I may have occasion to speak 
of him again, so I need not give his portrait here. He was 
about fifty, and,unlike one of his successors, M. Claude, the type 
of the old soldier. Of his honesty there never was, there could 
have never been, a doubt, nor was his intelligence ever ques- 
tioned. And yet, this very honest, intelligent man, in his all- 
absorbing pursuit, the detection and chasing 6i criminals, was 
sufficiently dishonest and unintelligent to foster, if not to in- 
augurate, a system subversive of all morality. 

David's name was a passport everywhere, and, no sooner * 
had it been sent in, than Canler came out to him. The sculp- 
tor stated his business, and the police officer made a wry face. 
" I am afraid, M. David, I cannot help you in the instance. To 
speak plainly, I have restored her to her souteneur." We both 
opened our eyes very wide. " Yes," came the remark, " I know 
what you are going to say. I can sum up all your objections 
before you utter them. But I could not help myself ; the fel- 
low rendered me a service, and this was the price of it. With- 
out his aid, one of the most desperate burglars in Fai is would 
still be at large. As it is, I have got him safe under lock and 
key. Very shocking, no doubt ; mais, a la guerre comrao a la 
guerre." Then, seeing that we did not answer, he continued : 
" As a rule, I do not explain my tactics to everybody; but you, 
M. David, are not everybody, and, if you like to meet me when 
the theatre is over, I shall be pleased to have a chat with you." 
At half-past twelve that night we were seated at a restaurant 
near the Porte Saint-Martin, and,, after a few preliminary re- 
marks, Canler explained : 

" However great an artist you may be, M. David, you could 
not produce a statue without the outlay for the marble, or for 
the casting of it in bronze. You, moreover, want to pay your 
pratkien who does the rough work for you. Our praticiens 
are the informers, and they want to be paid like the most honest 
workmen. The detection of crime means, no doubt, intelli- 
gence, but it means also money. Now, money is the very thing 
have not got, and yet, when I accepted the functions I am at 
esent fulfilling, I gave my promise to M. Delessert not to 
gleet the detective part of the business^ I wish to keep my 
>rd, first of all, because I pledged it ; secondly, because detec- 
\ of crime is food and drink to. me ; thirdly, because I hope 
>e the head of the Paris detective force one day. The 
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Government allows a ridiculously small sum every year fordis* 
tribution among informers, and rewards among their own agents ; 
it is something over thirty thousand francs, but not a sou of 
which ever reached my hands when I accepted my present ap- 
pointment, and scarcely a sou of which reaches me now. I 
was, therefore, obliged to look out for auxiliaries, sufficiently 
disinterested to assist me gratuitously, but, knowing that abso- 
lute disinterestedness is very rare indeed, I looked for my col- 
laborateurs among the very ones I was charged to watch, but 
who, in exchange for my protection in the event of their offend- 
ing, were ready to peach upon their companions in crime and 
in vice. I need not trouble you by enumerating the various 
categories of my allies, but the souteneur, the most abject of 
them all, is, perhaps, the most valuable. 

He is too lazy to work, and, as a rule, has not got the pluck 
of a mouse, consequently he rarely resorts to crime, requiring 
the smallest amount of energy or daring. He furthermore 
loves his Paris, where, according to his own lights, he enjoys 
himself and lives upon the fat of the land ; all these reasons 
make him careful not to commit himself, albeit that at every 
minute of the day he comes in contact with everything that is 
vile. But he gets hold of their secrets, though the word is 
almost a misnomer, seeing that few of these desperadoes can 
hold their tongue about their own business, knowing all the 
while, as they must do, that their want of reticence virtually 
puts their heads into the halter. But if they have done ' a good 
stroke of business/ even if they do not brag about it in so many 
words, they must show their success by their sudden show of 
finery, by their treating of everybody all round, etc. The 
souteneur is, as it were, jealous of all this ; for though he lives 
in comparative comfort from what his mistress gives him, he 
rarely makes a big haul. His mistress gone, the pot ceases to 
boil ; in fact, he calls her his marmite. In a few days he is on 
his beams' ends, unless he has one in every different quarter, 
which is not often the case, though it happens now and then. 
But, at any rate, the incarceration of one of them makes a dif- 
ference, and, under the circumstance, he repairs, as far as he 
dares, to the prefecture, and obtains her liberation in exchange 
for the address of a burglar or even a murderer who is want€ 
I have known one who had perfected his system of obtainii 
information to such a degree as to be able to sell his secre 
to his fellow-souteneurs when they had none of their o\ 
wherewith to propitiate the detectives. He has had as mu 
as three or four hundred francs for one revelation of that V 
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lty or thirty times the sum the police would 
n. Of course, three or four hundred francs 
the souteneur to shell out; but, when the 
marmite is a good one, he sooner does that than be deprived 
of his revenues for six months or so. I have diverted some 
of those secrets into my own channel, and Clementine's sou- 
teneur is one of my clients : that is why I gave her up. Very 
shocking, gentlemen, but a la guerre comme a la guerre." 

M. Canler furthermore counselled us to leave Clementine 
alone. He positively refused to give us any information as to 
her whereabouts : that is why I did not meet with her until 
five years after David's death, too late to be of any use to her 
in this world. 



* ■ CHAPTER XVII. 

Magnificent as were the quasi-private entertainments at 
Coinpiegne, and the more public ones at the Tuileries, they 
were as nothing to the series of f£tes on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria's visit to Paris, in 1855. For nearly three months 
before, the .capital had assumed the .aspect of a fair. The Ex- 
position Universelle of '55 virtually inaugurated the era of 
"middle-class excursions," which since then have assumed 
such colossal proportions, especially with regard to the Eng- 
lish. Previous to this the development of railways had natu- 
rally brought many of our countrymen to Paris, but they were 
of a different class from those who now invaded the French 
metropolis. They were either men of business bent on busi- 
ness, though not averse to enjoying themselves in the inter- 
vals, or else belonging or pretending to belong to " the upper 
ten," and travelling more or less en grand seigneurs. They 
came singly, and left their cards at the Embassy, etc. The 
new visitors came in groups, though not necessarily acquainted 
or travelling with one another ; they knew nothing of the 
H6tel Meurice and the H6tel Bristol or their traditions ; they 
a nled the Palais-Royal and its cheap restaurants, and had, 
sc o speak, no French at their command. Notwithstanding 
Ir exclamation of the Frenchman when he saw the statue of 
W lington opposite Apsley House, it was then, and then only, 
tr the revanche of Waterloo began. It has lasted ever since. 
It as '55 that marked the appearance in the shop-windows of 
si " '•nrds bearing the words, " English spoken here." 
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Hitherto the English visitor to Paris 

to have had a French tutor or go' 

French he or she did speak was somewhat trying to the ear, it 

was heavenly music compared to the English the Parisian 

shopkeeper now held it incumbent upon himself to " trot out " 

for the benefit of his customers, or that of the guide or valet 

de place, legions of whom infested the streets. 

The Exhibition was opened on the 15th of May, but Queen 
Victoria was not expected until the middle of August, Mean- 
while, the Parisians were treated to a sight of the Lord Mayor 
— Sir F. Moon, I believe — and the aldermen, who came in the 
beginning of June, and who were magnificently entertained by 
the Paris municipality, a deputation of which went as far as 
Boulogne to welcome them. Still, it was very evident that 
neither their visit nor that of the King of Portugal and his 
brother was to tax the ingenuity of upholsterers, carpenters, 
and caterers, or of the Parisians themselves in the matt* of 
decoration ; the watchword had apparently been given from the 
highest quarters to reserve their greatest efforts for what Na- 
poleon up till then considered " the most glorious event of his 
reign." The Emperor, though he had gone to join the Era- 
press, who was by this time known to be enceinte, at Eaux- 
Bonnes and Biarritz, returned to Paris at the end of July, and 
for more than a fortnight occupied himself personally and 
incessantly with the smallest details of the Queen's visit, the 
whole of the programme of which was settled by him. 

EI was one of the few privileged persons who travelled down 
to Boulogne with Louis-Napoleon, on Friday, the 17th of 
August, 1855. When we got to our destination, the yacht was 
i" not in sight, but we were already informed that, owing to its 

I heavy tonnage, it would not be able to enter the harbor except 

F at high tide, which would not be until 1 p.m., on Saturday. 

£ Shortly after that hour the vessel, accompanied by its flotilla, 

I appeared in the offing; but the Queen remained on board, and 

? we had to enjoy ourselves as best we could, which was not 

» difficult, seeing that the whole of the town was absolutely in 

^ the streets, and that the latter were decidedly preferable to the 

, stuffy attics at the hotels, for which we were charged the mod- 

? erate sum of forty francs each. Uneventful as my life 1 

* been, it is only worth recording by reason of the celebrity 

the persons with whom I have come in contact ; nevertheli 
|: I have travelled a good deal, and been present at a great m 

$ festive gatherings both in England and on the Contin 

|i Commend me to the French hotel-proprietor for fleecinc 
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Swiss and the Italians, no mean masters 

i it with him ; and a£ for the Germans, 

itices compared with him. The Italian 

is countryman of operatic fame, Fra-Dia- 

an English highwayman of the good old 

ke a beggar who picks your pocket while 

you are looking in your purse for a coin to give htm ; the 

Frenchman, like the money-lender who is' " not working for 

himself, but for a hard-hearted, relentless principal." 

On the Saturday, the Emperor was astir betimes, and went 
to the camp occupied by the troops under the command of 
Marshal Baraguey-d'Hilhers. Louis-Napoleon's countenance 
was at all times difficult to read ; I repeat, his eyes, like those 
of others, may have been " the windows of his soul," but their 
blinds were down most of the time. It was only at rare inter- 
vals that the impenetrable features were lighted up by a gleam 
from within, that the head, which generally inclined to the 
right, became erect. On that morning, the face was even a 
greater blank than usual. And yet that day, even to the 
fatalist he was, must have seemed a wonderful one ; for the 
blind goddess of fortune, the " lucky star " in which he trusted, 
had never rewarded a mortal as she had rewarded him. A few 
years previously, during one of his presidential journeys, he 
had been hailed with enthusiasm at Strasburg, the city in 
which the scene of one of his bitterest fiascos had been laid, 
The contrast between those two days was startling indeed ; 
on the one, he was hurried into a post-chaise as a prisoner to 
be taken to Paris, with an almost certain terrible fate over- 
hanging him ; on the other, he was greeted as the saviour of 
France, the Imperial Crown was within his grasp. But, start- ■ 
ling as was this contrast, it could but have been mrld compared 
to that which must have presented itself to his mind that au- 
tumn morning at Boulogne, when, a few hours later, the legions 
— his legions — took up their positions from Wimereux on the 
right to Porsel on the left, to do homage to the sovereign of a 
country which had been the most irreconcilable foe of the 
founder of his house; on the very heights at the foot of which 
" i himself had failed to rouse the French to enthusiasm ; on 
» very spot where he had become the laughing-stock of the 
rid by his performance with that unfortunate tame eagle, 
^nd yet, I repeat, not a gleam of pride or joy lighted up the 
jflinx-like mask. To see this man standing there unmoved' 
idst the highest honors the world had to bestow, one could 
help thinking of Voltaire's condemnation of fatalism as the 
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guiding principle of life : " If perchance fatalism be the true 
doctrine, I would sooner be without such a cruel truth." 

A regiment of lancers and one of dragoons lined the route 
from the landing-stage to the railway station, for in those days 
the trains did not stop alongside the boats ; while on the bridge 
crossing the Liane, three hundred sappers, bearded like the 
Pard, shouldering their axes, wearing their white leathern 
aprons, stood in serried ranks, three deep. 

The Queen's yacht had been timed to enter the harbor at 
one, but it was within a minute or so of two before it was 
moored amidst the salutes from the forts. The Emperor, who 
had been on horseback the whole of the morning — who, in fact, 
preferred that means of locomotion on all important occasions, 
as it showed him off to greater advantage, — had been standing 
by the side of his charger. He crossed the gangway, beauti- 
fully upholstered in purple velvet and carpet to match, at once, 
and, after having kissed her hand, offered her his arm to assist 
her in landing, Prince Albert and the royal children coming 
immediately behind the Imperial host and his principal guest. 
A magnificent, roomy barouche, capable of holding six persons 
and lined with white satin, but only drawn by two horses- 
such horses ! for in that respect Napoleon had spent his time 
to advantage in England, — stood waiting to convey the Royal 
family. The Emperor himself, though, mounted his horse once 
more, and took his place by the right of the carriage, the left 
being taken by Marshal Baraguey-cTHilliers. The head of the 
procession started amidst tremendous cheers from the crowd, 
but we who came on behind heard some curious comments 
upon this popular manifestation. Knowing that there would 
be a considerable delay in getting the tram off, I walked in- 
stead of driving. I was accompanied by Lord — : — , who was 
never averse to having his little joke. " He bien, mon ami," 
he said to an old weather-beaten sailor, who was short of his 
left leg — " he bien, mon ami, nous voila reconciles." 

" Oui, oui, je t'en fiche," was the answer ; " mais puisqu'il 
en sont a se faire des m'amours, ils devaient bien me rendre 
ma jambe que j'ai perdue dans leurs querelles." 

" Imbecile," remarked an old soldier-looking man, ™ho, 
though old, was evidently younger than the first speaker id 
who was short of an arm, " ta jambe ne t'irait pas plur ue 
mon bras ; c'e'tait ta jambe de garc,on." 

"C'est vrai," nodded the other philosophically; "toi le 
meme, c'est drole que nous nous soyons battus comix es 
chiens," pointing across the Channel in the direction - g- 
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t k cela. Si le vieux (Napoleon I.) 
lent colore." And I may say at once 
that, notwithstanding the friendly attitude throughout of the 
rural as well as of the Parisian populations, that was the un- 
derlying sentiment. "Waterloo est- arrange, nort pas venge," 
said a Parisian ; " il paratt qu'il y a des accom mo dements avec 
les rois, aussi bien qu'avec le ciel." 

As a matter of course, we did not leave Boulogne much 
before three — the original arrangement had been for half-past 
one, — and when we reached Paris it was dark, too early for the 
illuminations which had been projected along the line of boule- 
vards from the recently opened Boulevard de Strasbourg to the 
Madeleine, not so much as a feature in the programme of re- 
ception, as in honor of the Queen generally. On the other hand, 
there was not sufficient daylight for the crowds to distinguish 
the sovereign's features, and a corresponding disappointment 
was the result. The lighted carriage lamps did not improve 
matters much. But the Parisians — to their credit be it said 
— knowing that Queen Victoria had expressed her wish to be 
conveyed to St. Cloud in an open carriage, instead of the closed 
State one used on such occasions, took note of the intention, 
and acknowledged it with ringing cheers. Victor Hugo has 
said that the Parisian loves to show his teeth — he must either 
be laughing or growling ; and at the best of times it is an un- 
grateful task to analyze too thoroughly such manifestations of 
enthusiasm. There are always as many reasons why nations 
should hate as love each other. The sentiment, as expressed 
by the sailor and soldier alluded to just now, did exist — of that 
I feel sure ; but amidst the truly fairy spectacle then presented 
to the masses that crowded the streets, it may have been for- 
gotten for the moment. 

For, in spite of the gathering darkness, the scene was almost 
unique, I have only seen another one like it, namely, when 
the troops returned from the Franco- Austrian War ; and people 
much older than I declared that the next best one was that on 
the occasion of the return of the Bourbons in 1814. 

Though the new northern station, erected on the site of the 
c" 1, had been virtually finished for more than a twelvemonth, 
t - approaches to it were, if not altogether magnificent pro- 
j ;s, little more than magnificent mazes, stone and mortar 
3 siiixes, in the act of rising, not risen, from Brobdingnagian 
t it-heaps, and altogether unfit for any kind of spectacular 
I cession. Consequently, it had been decided to connect the 
l tv.. rn w jj n t ne eastern line immediately after entering the 
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fortifications. The Strasbourg Station did not labor under the 
same disadvantages ; the Boulevard of that name stretched 
uninterruptedly as far as the Boulevard St. Denis, although, as 
yet, there were few houses on it. I have seen a good many 
displays of bunting in my time ;. I have seen Turin and Flor- 
ence and Rome beflagged and decorated on the occasions of 
popular rejoicings ; I have seen historical processions in the 
university towns of Utrecht and Leyden ; I have seen triumphal 
entries in Brussels ; I was in London on Thanksgiving day, but 
I have never beheld anything to compare with the wedged 
masses of people along the whole of the route, as far as the 
Bois de Boulogne, on that Saturday afternoon. The whole of 
the suburban population had, as it were, flocked into Paris. 
The regulars lined one side of the whole length of the Boule- 
vards, the National Guards the other. And there was not 
a single house from the station to the southernmost corner 
of the Rue Royale that had not its emblems, its trophies, 
its inscriptions of " welcome." With that inborn taste which 
distinguishes the Parisians, the decorator had ceased trying 
to gild the gold and to paint the lily at that point, and had 
left the magnificent perspective to produce its own effect— 
a few Venetian masts along the Avenue des Champs-Elysees 
and nothing more. Among the notable features of the deco- 
rations in the main artery of Paris was the magnificent triumphal 
arch, erected by the management of the Opera between the 
Rue de Richelieu and what is now the Rue Drouot. It rose to 
the fourth stories of the adjacent houses, and looked, not a 
temporary structure, but a monument intended to stand the 
wear and tear of ages. No description could convey an idea 
;«pf its grandeur. The inside was draped throughout with bee- 
bSfepangled purple, the top was decorated with immense eagles, 
seemingly in full flight, and holding between their talons pro- 
portionately large scutcheons, bearing the interlaced monograms 
of the Imperial hosts and the Royal guests. In front of the 
Passage de TOpdra stood an allegorical statue, on a very beautiful 
pedestal draped with flags ; and further on, at the back of the 
Opdra-Comique, which really should have been its front,* an 
obelisk, the base of which was a correct representatio in 
miniature, of the Palais de 1' Industrie (the then Exhit ion 
Building). By the Madeleine a battalion of the Na* nal 

* In 1782, when Heurtier, the architect, submitted his plan of Jthe building which s in- 
tended for the Italian singing-actors, the latter offered a determined opposition to tfo idea 
of the theatre facing the Boulevards, lest they should be confounded with the small t itres 
on the Boulevard au Temple and in the direction of the present Boulevard des Filles • -C«- 
vaire. This extraordinary vanity was lampooned on all sides, and especially »« rah 
which I forbear to quote, even in French. — Editor. 
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Guards had erected, at their own cost, two more allegorical 
statues, France and England. A deputation from the National 
Guards had also presented her Majesty with a magnificent 
bouquet on alighting from the train. 

By a very delicate attention, the private apartments of the 
Queen had, in many ways, been made to look as much as pos- 
sible like those at Windsor Castle ; and where this transfor- 
mation was found impossible by reason of their style of deco- 
ration — such as, for instance, in the former boudoir of Marie- 
Antoinette, — the mural paintings and those of the ceiling had 
been restored by two renowned artists. In addition to this, the 
most valuable pictures had been borrowed from the Louvre to 
enhance the splendor of the reception and dining-rooms, while 
none but crack regiments in full dress were told off for duty. 

The day after the Queen's arrival being Sunday, the 
entertaiment after dinner consisted solely of a private concert ; 
on the Monday the Queen visited the Fine Arts' Section of 
the Exhibition, which was located in a separate building at 
the top of the Avenue Montaigne, and connected with the 
main structure by beautifully laid-out gardens. The Queen 
spent several hours among the modern masterpieces of all 
nations, and two French artists had the honor of being 
presented. I will not be certain of the names, because I was 
not there, but, as far as I can remember, they were Ingres 
and Horace Vernet. 

While on the subject of art, I cannot help digressing for a 
moment. I may take it that in 1855 a good many Englishmen 
of the better middle classes, though not exactly amateurs or 
connoisseurs of pictures, were acquainted with the names, if 
not with the works, of the French masters of the modern 
school. Well, in that same year, the English school burst 
upon the corresponding classes in France like a revelation — 
nay, I may go further still, and unhesitatingly affirm that not a 
few critics, and those of the best, shared the astonishment of 
the non-professional multitude. They had heard of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, perhaps of Turner, but Con- 
stable and Moreland, Wilkie and Webster, Mulready, and the 
res* of the younger school, were simply so many names. 
Bu when the critics did become aware of their existence, 
the criticisms were simply a delightful series of essays, 
gui ing the most ignorant to a due appreciation of those 
En lishmen's talents, not stinting praise, but by no means 
yit holding blame, instinctively focussing merits and defects 
in few brilliant paragraphs, which detected the painter's 
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intention and conception as well as his execution both from a 
technical, as well as dramatic, graphic and pictorial point of view; 
which showed, not only the influence of general surroundings, 
but dissected the result of individual tendencies. Many a 
time since, when wading through the adipose as well as. verbose 
columns dealing with similar subjects in English newspapers, 
have I longed for the literary fleshpots of France, which 
contained and contain real nourishing substance, not the fatty 
degeneration of an ignoramus's brain, and what is worse, of 
an ignoramus who speaks in numbers from a less valid reason 
than Pope's ; for the most repellent peculiarity of these 
effusions* are the numbers. It would seem that these would-be 
critics, having no more than the ordinary auctioneer's intellect, 
endeavor as much as possible to assimilate their effusions to 
a catalogue. They are an abomination to the man who can 
write, though he may know nothing about painting, and to the 
man who knows about painting and cannot write. The 
pictorial art of England must indeed be a hardy plant to have 
survived the approval and the disapproval of these barbarians. 
To come back to the Queen, who, after, leaving the Palais de 
PIndustrie, drove to several points of interest in Paris, notably 
to la Sainte-Chapelle. The route taken was by the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Pont-Neuf ; the return journey was effected by the 
Pont-aux-Changes and the eastern end of the same street, 
which had only been opened recently, as far as the Place de la 
Bastille. Then, and then only, her Majesty caught sight of the 
Boulevards in the whole of their extent. The decorations of 
the previous day but one had not been touched, and the crowds 
were simply one tightly wedged-in mass of humanity. A 
journalistic friend had procured me ^pertnis de circuler — in 
other words, " a police pass," — and I made the way from the 
Boulevard Beaumarchais to Tortoni on foot It may be in- 
teresting to those who are always prating about the friendship 
between England and France to know that I heard not a single 
cry of " Vive l'Angleterre ! " On the other hand, I heard a 
great many of " Vive la Reine ! " Even the unthinking 
crowd, though yielding to the excitement of the moment, seemed 
to distinguish between the country and her ruler. I am 
commenting upon this ; I am merely stating a fact. Proba 
it is not England's fault that she has not been able to ins 
the French nation as a whole with anything like a friei 
feeling, but it is as well to point it out. During the whol 
the Crimean War, nine out of every ten educated Frencl 

openly asserted that France had been made a cat'" ~" 
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England, that the alliance was one forced upon the nation by 
Napoleon from dynastic and personal, rather than from patriotic 
and national, motives ; there were some who, at the moment 
of the Queen's visit, had the candor to say that this, and this 
only, would be France's reward for the blood and money spent 
in the struggle. At the same time, it is but fair to state that 
these very men spoke both with admiration and respect of 
England's sovereign. 

At three o'clock there was a brilliant reception at the Elyse'e 
when the members of the corps diplomatique accredited to the 
Tuileries were presented to the Queen. Shortly after five her 
Majesty returned to Saint-Cloud, where, in the eyening, the 
actors of the Comedie-Francaise gave, at the Queen's special 
request, a- performance of " Les Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr." 
She had seen the piece in London, and been so pleased with it 
that she wished to see it again. Though I was on very inti- 
mate terms with Dumas, we had not met for several weeks, 
which was not wonderful, seeing that. I was frequently appealed 
to by the son himself for news of his father. " What has be- 
come of him ? He might be at the antipodes for all I see of 
him," said Alexandre II. about a dozen times a year. How- 
ever, two or three days after the performance at Saint-Cloud, I 
ran against him in the Chaussee d' Antin. " Well, you ought to 
be pleased," I said ; " it appears that, not only has the Queen 
asked to see your piece, which she had already seen in London, 
but that she enjoyed it even much better the second than the 
first time." 

" C'est comme son auteur," he replied : " plus on le connait, 
plus on l'aime. Je sais pourtant bien ce qui l'aurait amusee 
meme d'avantage que de voir ma piece, c'eut ete' de me voir 
moi-m£me, et franchement, 9a m'aurait amus6 aussi." 

" Then why did you not ask for an audience ? I am certain 
it would have been granted," I remarked, because I felt con- 
vinced that her Majesty would have been only too pleased to 
confer an honor upon such a man. 

" En effet, j'y ai pense'," came the reply; " une femme aussi 
remarquable et qui deviendra probablement la plus grande 
f nme du siecle aurait du se rencontrer avec le plus grand 
1 tnme en France, mais j'ai eu peur qu'on ne me traite comme 
1 adame de Stael traitat Saint-Simon. C'est dommage, parce- 
( I'elle s'en ira sans avoir vu ce qu'il y a de mieux dans notre 
] ys, Alexandre, Roi du Monde romanesque, Dumas l'igno- 
1 t." Then he roared with laughter and went away.* 

— ldre Dumas referred to a story in connection with the Comte de Saint-Simon and 
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On Tuesday, the aist, the Queen went to 
spect the picture-galferies established there b; 
and in the evening she was present at a gal: 
the Opera. Next day she paid a second vi; 
de I' Industrie, but to the industrial section on! 
ing, there was a performance of " Le Fils de 
Queen's Shilling ")■ On the 23d, she spent se- 
Louvre ; after which, at night, she attended 
her honor by the Municipality of Paris. I sha 
describe that entertainment, the decorations 
which alone cost three hundred and fifty thous: 
whole had been arranged under the superinten 
the architect of the Halles Centrales. But 
little incident which caused a flutter of surj 
court ladies, who, even at that time, had aire; 
ing in the pretty old-fashioned way, and merel' 
their quadrilles. The royal matron of thirty-fi 
family growing up around her, executed every \ 
ing master had taught her, and with none o: 
that was supposed to be the " correct thing." 
close to Canrobert who had been recalled to 
tions near the Emperor. After watching the I 
ute or so, he turned round to the lady on h 
elle danse comme ses soldats se battent, ' en v 
et correct jusqu'a la fin." There never was e 
of the English soldier than Canrobert. The 
fe"te at the H6tel-de-Ville has only been su 
1867, when the civic fathers entertained a wh 
ereigns. 

On the 24th, there was a third visit to the I 
remember eight magnificent carnages passing < 
des Champs-Elyse'es. They were, however, 01 
horses each. I was making my way to the < 
where a review was to be held in honor of r 
had told the cab to wait in the Rue Beaujon 
into the main road to have a look at the beaut 
moment the carriages were past I returned to t 
and ran up against BeYanger, who was living 

Madame de Stael which is not very generally known. One day t 
wenttoseethsautlionis ..; " C. niiinc. :1 " Marian:;," he said. " 
plus reroarquable en fr,,,,,,:; ,„■:.,. -., si.i, ll.:,i» m le plus remarqi 

surla turn;." Madams de *-.aL:l ^mi.Vdciiin.d the liorair. As l< 
rant " which Dumas was fond ofap-lviag to hi:nst>:f , it arose irom 
celebrated professor of chemistiy, being spoken of as "Dumas 
laughed the novelist, "je suis Dumas 1'ignorant."— Editor. 
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man seemed in a great hurry, which was rather surprising, be- 
cause he was essentially phlegmatic, and rarely put himself out 
for anything. So I asked him the reason of his haste. " I 
i want to see your Queen," he replied. A year or two before he 
i had refused to go to the Tuileries to see the Empress, who had 
; sent for him ; and the latter, who could be most charming when 
! she liked, had paid him a visit instead. 

" I thought you did not trouble yourself much about royalty," 
I remarked. " You refused to go and see the Empress, and 
you rush along to see the Queen ? " 

" Non ; je vais voir la femme : s'il y avait beaucQup de 
femmes comme elle, je leur pardonnerais d'etre reines." 

Her Majesty has never heard of this. It was the most mag- 
nificent and, at the same time, most witty tribute to her private 
virtues. All this happened many, many years ago. Since 
then I have often wondered why Prince Albert, who I feel cer- 
tain, knew the worth of all these men as well as he knew the 
merit of the litterateurs of his own country, did not suggest to 
his august consort a reception such as she gave to the corps 
diplomatique. It would have been a most original thing to do ; 
Ithe recollection of it would have been more delightful even 
■than the most vivid recollections of that very wonderful week. 
I In those days, France was still looked upon as the first 
[ military power in Europe. Her soldiers were probably not 
superior to those who fell in the Franco- German war, but their 
prestige had not been questioned. They were also more sightly 
than the ill-clad legions of the Third Republic, so the review 
was a very splendid affair. At its termination, her Majesty re- 
paired to the Invalides, to the tomb of Napoleon, which, though 
it had been begun, as I have incidentally stated, under the 
premiership of M. Guizot in 1846-47, was not finished then, 
and only officially inaugurated nearly six years afterwards. 

My ticket for the review had been given to me by Marshal 
Vaillant, the minister for war, and the only Marshal of the 
Second Empire with whom I was, at that time, intimately ac- 
quainted ; though I became on very friendly terms with Mar- 
shals MacMahon and Lebrun subsequently. 

T — ill devote, by-and-by, a few notes to this most original 
sol jr-figure — he was only a type in some respects ; mean- 
er g, I may mention here an anecdote, in connection with 
thi visit of the Queen, characteristic of the man. The gover- 
no 3f the Invalides was the late King of Westphalia, Jerome 
Be Lparte. It was but natural that he should have been chosen 
a§ custodial} of hi$ J?rotkey§ last resting-place. It wa^ 
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equally natural that he should feel reluctant to meet at that 
tomb the sovereign of a country which, he considered, had tor- 
tured that brother to death. Consequently the last survivor of 
the elder Bonapartes, the one who had also fought at Water- 
loo, foreseeing, as it were, this pilgrimage on the part of her 
Majesty, had, a fortnight or so before the date of her intended 
visit, gone to Havre, whither he had been ordered by his 
doctor on account of his health, and whence he only returned 
when the Queen of England had left France. 

The deputy-governor of the Invalides was, perhaps, not con- 
sidered sufficiently important to do the honors to so illustrious 
a visitor, and Marshal Vaillant was sounded whether he would 
undertake the functions. He declined. " Je n'ai pas l'hon- 
neur, sire," he said, " d'appartenir a votre illustre famille et 
per sonne sauf la famille d'un grand homme a le droit d'oublier 
les souffrances que ses ennemis lui ont infligees." He was an 
honest, upright soldier, abrupt and self-willed, but kindly with- 
al, and plainly perceived the faults of Louis-Napoleon's policy 
and of his frequently misplaced generosity — above all, of his 
system of conciliating the sovereigns of Europe by f£tes and 
entertainments. " Quand 1' autre leur donnait des f£tes et des 
representations de theatre, c'etait chez eux, et pas chez nous, 
ils en payaient les frais." More of him in a little while. 

At the Queen's first visit to Versailles — the second took 
place on the Saturday before she left — she had been deeply 
moved at the sight of the picture representing her welcome at 
Eu by Louis-Philippe, to which ceremony I alluded in one of 
my former notes. But even before this she had expressed a 
wish to see the ruins of the Chateau de Neuilly, and the com- 
memorative chapel erected on the spot where the Due d'Orleans 
met with his fatal accident. " La f emme qui est si fidele a ses 
vieilles amities au milieu des nouvelles, surtout quand il s'agit 
de dynasties rivales, comme en ce moment, et quand cette 
femme est un reine, cette femme est une amie bien pr6cieuse," 
said Jerome's son. Both the Emperor and the Empress found 
that their cousin had spoken truly. 

Saturday, the 25th, had been fixed for the f£te at Versailles. 
In the morning, the Queen went to the palace of Saint-" 
main, which no English sovereign had visited since Jame! 
lived there. She returned to Saint-Cloud, and thence to 
magnificent abode of Louis XIV., which she reached after c 
— the Place d'Armes and the whole of the erstwhile royal 
dence being brilliantly illuminated. 

The Imperial and Royal party entered by the Marbl* r 
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which the pedestal to the statue of Louis XIV, 
ated with the rarest flowers. The magnificent 
marble staircase had, however, been laid with thick purple 
carpets, and the balustrades almost disappeared beneath 
masses of exotics ; it was the first time, if I remember rightly, 
that I had seen mosses and ferns and foliage in such profusion. 
The Cent Gardes and the Guides de l'lmperatricewereonduty, 
the former on the staircase itself, the latter below, in the ves- 
tibule. At the top, to the rightand left, the private apartments 
of the Empress had been arranged, the Queen occupied those 
formerly belonging to Marie- Antoinette. I was enabled to see 
these a few days later : they were the most perfect specimens 
of the decorative art that flourished under Louis XVI. I have 
ever beheld. The boudoir was upholstered in light blue, fes- 
toons of roses running along the walls, and priceless Dresden 
groups distributed everywhere ; the dressing-rooms were hong 
with pale green, with garlands upon garlands of violets. The 
toilet service was of Sevres, with medallions after Lancret and 
Watteau. The historical Salle de l'CEil-de-Bceuf, which pre- 
ceded her Majesty's apartments, had been transformed into a 
splendid reception-room for the use of the Imperial hosts and 
all their Royal guests, for there were one or two foreign princes 
besides, notably Prince Adalbert of Bavaria. 

The ball was to take place in the famous Galerie des Glaces ; 
the Empress herself had presided at its transformation, which 
had been inspired by a well-known print of " Une Fete sous 
Louis Quinze." More garlands of roses, but this time droop- 
ing from the ceiling and connecting the forty splendid lustres, 
which, together with the candelabra on the walls, could not 
have contained less than three thousand wax candles. At 
each of the four angles of the vast apartment a small orchestra 
had been erected, but very high up, and surrounded by a net- 
work of gilt wire. 

At the stroke of ten those wonderful gardens became all of 
a sudden ablaze with rockets and Chinese candles ; it was the 
beginning of the fireworks, the principal piece of which repre- 
sented Windsor Castle. After this, the ball was opened by 
t Queen and the Emperor, the Empress and Prince Albert; 
t though the example had been given, there was very little 
c cmg. I was a comparatively young man then, but I was 
t busy feasting my eyes with the marvellous toilettes to pay 
1 ;h heed to the seductive strains, which at other times would 
1 e set me tripping. I fancy this was the case with most o( 
t "-tests. 

* h $ Monday the Queen left for home. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Aboijt two or three days after the ball at Versailles, I went 
to see Marshal Vaillant at the War Office, to thank him for 
his kindness in sending me the ticket for the review. Our ac- 
quaintance was already then of a couple of years' standing. 
It had begun at Dr. Veron's, who lived, at the time, at the 
corner of the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue de Castiglione. The 
old soldier — he was over sixty then — had a very good memory, 
and used to tell me garrison stories, love-adventures of the 
handsome swashbucklers of the First Empire and of the beaux 
of the Restauration. The language was frequently that of 
Rabelais or Moltere, vigorous, to the point, calling a spade a 
spade, and, as such, not particularly adapted to these notes, 
but the narrator himself was neither a swashbuckler nor a 
beau ; he hated the carpet-knight only one degree more than 
the sabreur, and when both were combined in the same man — 
not an unusual thing during the Second Empire, especially 
after the Crimean and Franco-Austrian wars — he simply 
loathed him. He fostered not the slightest illusions about the 
efficiency of the French army, albeit that, to an alien like my- 
self and notwithstanding his friendship for me, he would veil 
his strictures. At the same time, he frankly acknowledged 
himself unable to effect the desired reforms. " It wants, first 
of all, a younger and abler man than I am ; secondly, he must 
become a fixture. No change of ministry, no political vicis- 
situdes ought to affect him. I do not play a political role, and 
never mean to play one ; and if I could find a man who would 
carry out the reforms at the War Office, or, rather, reorganize 
the whole as it should be reorganized, I would make room for 
him to-morrow. I know what you are going to say. I derive 
a very comfortable income from my various offices, and I am 
a pluralist. If I did not take the money, some one else would 
who has not got a scrap more talent than I have. There 
not a single man who dare tell the nation that its army 
rotten to the core, that there is not a general who knows, 
much as a mere captain in the Austrian and Prussian armie 
and if he had the courage to tell the nation, he would 
hounded out of the country, his life would be made a bun 
\g him. That is one, of the reasbns why I am staying, beca 
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I can do no good by going ; on the contrary, I might do a 
good deal -of harm. Because, as you see it, the three hundred 
and fifty thousand francs of my different appointments, I save 
them by looking after the money of the State. Not that I can 
do much, but I do what 1 can." 

That was very true : he was very careful of the public 
moneys, and of the resources of the Emperor also, entrusted 
to him by* virtue of his position as Grand-Mar6chal du Palais ; 
it was equally true that he could not do much. Napoleon 
was, by nature, lavish and soft-hearted ; as a consequence, he 
became the butt of every impostor who could get a letter con- 
veyed to him. His civil list of over a million and a half ster- 
ling was never sufficient. He himself was simple enough in 
his tastes, but he knew that pomp and state were dear to the 
heart of Frenchmen, and he indulged them accordingly. But 
his charity was a personal matter. He could have no more 
done without it than without his eternal cigarette. He called 
the latter "the safety-valve of the brain," the former " the safety- 
valve of pride." I remember an anecdote which was told to 
me by some one who was in his immediate entourage when he 
was only President. It was on the eve of a journey to some 
provincial town, and at the termination of a cabinet council. 
While talking to some of his ministers, he took a couple of 
five-franc pieces from his waistcoat, and spun them English 
fashion. " C'est tout ce qui me reste pour mon voyage de 
demain, messieurs," he said, smiling. One of them, M. Fer- 
dinand Barrot, saw that he was in earnest, and borrowed ten 
thousand francs, which the President found on his dressing- 
table when retiring for the night. Four and twenty hours 
after, NapoleW had not even his two five-franc pieces ; they 
and M. Barrot's loan had disappeared in subscriptions to local 
charities. Among the papers found at the Tuileries after the 
Emperor's flight, there were over two thousand begging letters, 
all dated within a twelvemonth, and all marked with their 
answer in the corner — that is, with the amount sent in reply. 
That sum amounted to not less than sixty thousand francs. 
And be it remembered that these were the petitions the Em- 
eror had not entrusted to his secretaries or ministers as com- 
ig within their domain, The words of Marshal Vaillant, 
poken many years before, " I cannot do much, but I do what 
can," are sufficiently explained. 

On the day alluded to above, the marshal was seriously com- 

laining of the emperor's extravagance. He did not hold with 

'ertaining so many sovereigns. "I do not say this," he 
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added, "with regard to yours, for her hospitality deserved 
such return as the Emperor gave her ; but with regard to the 
others who will come, you may be sure, if we last long enough. 
Well, we'll see ; perhaps you'll remember my words." 

In fact, the old soldier was never much dazzled by the 
grandeur of those entertainments, nor did he foster many 
illusions with regard to their true value in cementing inter- 
national friendships. The marshal was not dazzled by any- 
thing ; and though deferential enough to the members of the 
Emperor's family, he never scrupled to tell them his mind. 
The Emperor's cousin (Plon-Plon) could tell some curious 
stories to that effect. The marshal had a hatred of long- 
winded people, and especially of what Carlyle calls wind-bags. 
Another of Louis Napoleon's cousins came decidedly under 
the latter description : I allude to the Prince de Canino. In 
order to get rid as much as possible of wordy visitors, Vaillant 
had hit upon the method of granting them their interviews at 
a very j very early hour in the morning ; in the summer at 6.30 
in the morning, in the winter at 7.15. " People do not like 
getting out of bed at that time, unless they have something 
serious to communicate," he said ; and would not relax his 
rule, even for the softer sex. The old warrior, who had prob- 
ably been an early riser all his life, found the arrangement 
work so well, that he determined at last not to make any 
exceptions. " I get the day to myself," he laughed. Now, it 
so happened that the Prince de Canino asked him for an 
interview ; and, as a matter of course, Vaillant appointed the 
usual hour. Next morning, to Vaillant's great surprise, instead 
of the Prince, came two of his friends. The latter came to 
ask satisfaction of Vaillant for having dared to disturb a per- 
sonage of the prince's importance at so early an hour. " Mais 
je ne l'ai pas derange du tout : il n'avait qu'a ne pas venir, ce 
que du reste, il a fait," said Vaillant ; tfcen he added, " Mais 
meme, si je consentais a donner raison au prince de mon 
offense imaginaire, je ne me battrai pas a quatre heures de 
l'apres-midi ; done, il aurait a se deranger ; il vaut mieux qu'il 
reste dans son lit. Je vous salue, messieurs." With which he 
bowed them out. When the Emperor heard of it, he laug * i 
till the tears ran down his cheeks, and Napoleon did not h h 
outright very often or easily. 

There are a great many stories about this objection of 
shal Vaillant to be troubled for nothing ; and, as usual, y 
overshoot the mark. He is supposed to have acted very < 
lierly with highly placed personages, and even with la j: * 
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y. Of course, I was never present at inter- 
id, but, during my long acquaintance with him, 
1 »as uiicii ocaied at his side when less exalted visitors were 
admitted. At the best -of times his manner was abrupt, though 
rarely rude, unless there was a reason for it, albeit that the 
outsider might fail to fa'thom it at the first blush. I remember 
being with him in his private room, somewhere about the 
sixties, when his attendant brought him a card. 

" Show the gentleman in," said Vaillant, after having looked 
at it. 

Enter, a tall, well-dressed individual, the rosette of the 
Legion of Honor in his ■button-hole, evidently a retired officer. 

" What is it you want with me ? " asked the marshal, who 
had remained seated with his back towards the visitor. 

" Being in Paris for the Christmas and New Year's holidays, 
your excellency, I thought it my duty to pay my respects to 
you." 

" Is that all you want with me ? " asked the marshal, 

" That is all, your excellency," stammered the visitor. 

" Very well : then I'll wish you good-morning." 

I suppose I must have looked somewhat shocked at this very 
unceremonious proceeding, for, when the door was closed, the 
marshal explained. 

" You need not think that I have done him an injustice- 
When fellows like this present their respects it always means 
that they want me to present them with something else ; that 
is why I cut them short." 

Sometimes these interviews took a comical turn, for the 
marshal could be very witty when he liked. In the land of 
"equality," everybody is always on the look-out for greater 
privileges than his fellows, and in no case were and are favors 
more indiscriminately requested than with the view of avoiding 
military service. A thousand various pretexts, most of them 
utterly ridiculous, were brought forward by the parents to pre- 
serve their precious sons from the hated barrack life. In 
many instances, a few years of soldiering would have done 
those young hopefuls a great deal of good, because those who 
clamored loudest for exemption were only spending their time 
in idleness and mischief. In the provinces there was a chance 
ol nfluencing the conseil de rivision by means of the prefer, if 
tl parents were known to be favorable to the government ; by 
m ins of the bishops, if they still had a hankering after the 
t< ner dynasties ; and, not to mince matters, if they were 
si ->ty rich, by means of bribery. In Paris the matter was 
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somewhat more difficult ; the members of the council were fre 
quently changed at the last moment, and at all times the 
recruits to be examined were too numerous for a parent to 
trust to the memory of those members. The military author- 
ities had introduced a new rule, to the effect that the names of 
the recruits to be examined should not be called out until their 
examination was finished * and, with the best will in the world, 
it is often difficult to distinguish between un fils de famille and 
a downright plebeian if both happen to come before you " as 
God made them." Consequently, not withstanding the con- 
siderable ingenuity of the parties interested to let the examining 
surgeon-major know " who was who," mistakes frequently oc- 
curred ; the young artisan, who had no more the matter with 
him than the young wealthy bourgeois, was dismissed as unfit 
for the service, while the latter was pronounced apt in every 
respect. 

Apropos of this, I know a good story, for the truth of which 
I can vouch, because it happened to a member of the family 
with which I became connected by marriage afterwards. He 
had a son who was of the same age as his coachman's. Both 
the lads went to draw at the same time, both drew low numbers. 
The substitute system was still in force, but, just at that mo- j 
ment, there was a war-scare — not without foundation — and 
substitutes reached high prices. It would not have mattered 
much to the rich man. Unfortunately, he was tighfcfisted, and 
the mother pleaded in vain. The wife was just as extravagant 
as the husband was mean ; she had no savings, and she cud- 
gelled her brain to find the means of preserving her darling 
from the vile contact of his social inferiors without putting her 
hand in her pocket — which, moreover, was empty. She went 
a great deal into society, was very handsome, clever, and fas- 
cinating. By dint of ferreting, she got to know the probable 
composition of the conseil de r6vision — barring accidents. 
History does not say how, but she wheedled the surgeon-major 
into giving her a distinct promise to do his best for her dear 
son. Of course, in order to do some good, the surgeon had to 
see the young fellow first ; and there was the difficulty, because 
madame had made the acquaintance of the officer under pecul- 
iar circumstances, and could not very well introduce hi to 
her home : besides, just on account of the war-scare, the ai lor- 
ities had become very strict, the practices of many ol ers 
were suspected, and it would never have done for the ge tie- 
man to give his superiors as much as a loophole for their us- 
picion by visiting the lady. Time was getting she-* the 
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** B-jC cxceljencT. roy son is realhr as deaf as a post," one 
wo*^d exclaim- 

** A21 the better, madame : be won't be frightened at the 
first sound of serious tiring- Nearly ail young recruits are ter- 
ror-stricken at the first whizzizig of the buliets around them. 
I was, myself, I assure you. Hell make an admirable sol- 
dier." 

** But he won't be able to hear the word of command." 

** Xot necessary, madame : hell only have to watch the 
others, and do as thev do. Besides, we'll draft him into the 
cayalry : it is really the charger that obeys the signals, not the 
trooper. It will be an advantage to him to be deaf in the 
barrack-room, for there are many things said there that would 
bring a blush to his nice, innocent cheeks : and upon the whole 
it is best he should not hear them. I have the honor to wish 
you good-mom :ng. madame." 

And though the woman knew that the old soldier was mer- 
cilessly chafnng her and her milksop son, the thing was done 
so politely and so apparently seriously on the marshal's part, 
that she was fain to take no for an answer. 

On one occasion, it appears — for the marshal liked to tell 
these tales, and he was not a bad mimic — he had just dis- 
missed a lady similarly afflicted with a deaf son, when another 
entered whose offspring suffered from an impediment in his 
speech. " Madame," the marshal said, without moving i 
muscle, u your son will realize the type of the soldier immor- 
talized by M. Scribe in * Les Huguenots/ You know what 
Marcel sings." And, striking a theatrical attitude, he trolled— 

u l Un vieux soldat sait souffrir et se taire 
Sans murmurer.' 

With this additional advantage," he went on, " that your son 
will be a young one. I can, however, promise you another 
comfort. A lady has just left me whose son is as deaf as a 
post. I'll not only see that your son is drafted into the same 
company, but I'll make it my special business to have their 
beds placed side by side. The young fellow can go on stam- 
mering as long as he likes, it won't offend his comrade's I r- 
ing. 

" But my son is very short-sighted, as blind as a bat, ir 
excellency ; he won't be able to distinguish the friend fror ie 
foe," expostulated a third lady. 

* Don't let that trouble you, madame," was the °~ 'i 
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"We'll put him in the infantry : he has only got to blazeaway, 
he is sure to hit some one or something." 

These were the scenes when the marshal was in an amiable 
mood ; when he was not, he worikt scarcely suffer the slightest 
remark ; but, if the remark was ventured upon, it had, to be 
effectual, to be couched in language as abrupt as his. " Soft-saw- 
der " he hated above all things ; andeven when he was wrbng, 
he would not admit it to any one* who whined or spoke prettily. 
On the other handy when the visitor or petitioner became as 
violent as he was himself, he often reversed his decision. One 
day, while waiting for the marshal, I met in the anteroom an 
individual who^ by his surly looks, was far from pleased. Af- 
ter striding up and down for a while, h'fe began to bang on- the 
table, and to shout at the top of his voice, calling the old sol- 
dier all kinds of names. Out came the marshal in his shirt- 
sleeves — the moment the lady-visitors were gone he always 
took off his coat. " Come back, monsieur," he said to the in- 
dividual. In a few moments the latter came out of the mar- ' 
shal's private room, his face beaming with joy. Then I went in, 
and found the marshal rubbing his' hands : with glee. "A 
capital fellow, after all, a capital fellow;" he kept on saying. 

" He may be a capital fellow," I remarked, "but he is not 
very choice in his language." 

"That's only his way ; he does not liketo be refused things, 
but he is a capital fellow for all that, and that's why I granted 
his request. If he had whined about it, I should not have 
done so, though I think he is entitled to what he came for." 

Strategical skill, in- the sense the Germans' have taught us 
since to attach to the word, Marshal Vaillant had little or none. 
Most of hits contemporaries, even the younger generals, were 
scarcely better endowed than their official chief. They were 
all good soldiers when it came to straightforward fighting, as 
they had been obliged to do in Africa, but there was not a 
great leader, scarcely an ordinary tactician, . among them. As 
I have already shown, among the menmost painfully aware of 
this was the marshal himself ; nevertheless, when he once 
made up his mind to a course of action it was almost irapos- 
si" le to dissuade him from it. He had set his heart upon 
ft rshal Niel occupying the Aland island during the Win- 
tc of '54-55, in the event of Bomarsund falling into 
F nch hands. He did not for a moment consider that the 
fc rteen thousand troops were too few to hold it, if the Rus- 
si s cared to contest its possession, — too many, if they merely 
c< "ied themselves to intercepting the supplies; which they 
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could have done without much difficulty. A clever young di- 
plomatist, who knew more about those parts than the whole of 
the intelligence department at the Ministry for War, at last 
made him abandon his decision. I came in as he went out ; 
the marshal was as surly as a bear with a sore head. " Clever 
fellow this," he growled, "very clever fellow." And then, in 
short jerky sentences, he told me the whole of the story, asking 
my opinion as to who was right and who was wrong. I told 
him frankly that I thought the young diplomatist was 
right. " That's what I think," he -spluttered ; " but you'll admit 
that it is d d annoying to be wrong." 

It would be wrong to infer that the marshal, though deficient 
as a strategist, was the rough-and-ready soldier, indifferent to 
more cultured pursuits, as so many of his fellow-officers were. 
He was very fond of certain branches of science, and rarely 
missed a meeting of the scientific section of the Acad£mie, of 
which he was a member. What attracted him most, however, 
was astronomy ; next to that came entomology and botany. 
Still, though an enthusiast, and often risking a cold to ob- 
serve an astral phenomenon, he objected to wasting thousands 
of pounds for a similar purpose ; in fact, when it came to dis- 
bursing government money for a scientific or other vaguely 
denned purpose, his economic tendencies got the better of 
him. " I am a very interesting scientific phenomenon myself," 
he used to say, " or, at any rate, I was ; and yet no one spent 
any money to come and see me." 

He was alluding to a fact which he often told me himself, 
and afterwards narrated in his " memoirs." 

" For a long while, especially from 1818 to 1830, when the 
weather happened to be very dry and cold, and when I re- 
turned to my grateless, humble room, after having spent the 
day in heated apartments, I was both the spectator and the 
medium of strange electrical phenomena. 

" The moment I had undressed and stood in my shirt, the 
latter began to crackle and became absolutely luminous, emit- 
ting a lot of sharks ; the tails stuck together, and remained 
like that for some time." 

I asked him on one occasion, whether he had ever cc~ 
muqicated all this to scientific authorities. His ansv 
though not a direct one to my question, was not only v< 
characteristic of the mental and moral attitude of the soldi 
of the Empire towards the Bourbons, but to a great extent 
the attitude of the Bourbons themselves towards everyb 
and everything that was not absolutely in accordance with 
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policy, sociology, and religious tenets of their adherents, whether 
laymen or priests. j 

" You must remember, my dear fellow," he replied, " the 
regime under which we lived when I was subject to those elec- 
trical manifestations ; you must further remember that I had 
fought at Ligny and at Waterloo, and, though not absolutely 
put on the retired list in 18 15, 1 and the rest of the Emperor's 
soldiers were watched, and our most innocent acts construed 
into so many small attempts at conspiracy. You have not 
the slightest idea what the police were like under the Restau- 
ration, let alone the priesthood. If I couple these two, I am 
not speaking at random. If I had communicated the things 
I told you of, to no matter what savant, he would necessa- 
rily have published the result of his observations and experi- 
ments, and do you know what would have happened ? I 
should have been tried, and perhaps condemned, for witch- 
craft — yes, for witchcraft- — or else I should have been taken 
hold of by the priests, not as a scientific phenomenon, but as 
a religious one, a kind of sHgmatisk. They would have made 
it out to their satisfaction that I was either half a saint, or a 
whole devil, and in either case my life would have become a 
burden to me. Only those who have lived under the Bourbons 
can form an idea of the terrorizing to which they lent them- 
selves. People may tell you that they were kind and charit- 
able, and this, that, and the other. There never were greater 
tyrants than they were at heart ; and if the Due d' Angoul£me 
or the Comte de Chambord had come to the throne, France 
would have sunk to the intellectual level of Spain. I would 
sooner see the most godless republic than a return to that 
state of things, and I need not tell you that I firmly believe 
that not a sparrow falls to the earth without God's will. No, 
I held my tongue about my electrical sensations ; if I had not, 
you would not now be talking to Marshal Vaillant — I should 
have become a jabbering idiot, if I had lived long enough." 
It is the longest speech I have ever heard the marshal make. 

The marshal's own rooms were simply crammed with cases 
Ml of beetles, butterflies, etc. The space not taken up by 
ese was devoted to herbariums ; and in the midst of the 
ost interesting conversation — interesting to the listener es- 
icially, for the old soldier was an inexhaustible mine of anec- 
>te — he,' the listener, wduld be invited to look at a bit of 
thered grass or a wriggling caterpillar. 
After the Franco- Austrian war, there was an addition to the 
"*hal's household — I might say family, for the old man be- 
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came, as fond of Brusca as. if she had been a human being. 
The story went that she had been bequeathed to him at Sol- 
f erino by her former master, an Austrian . general ; and the 
marshal did not deny it. At any rate, he found Brusca sitting 
by the dying man,- and licking the blood oozing from his 
wounds. 

. Brusca was not much to look at, and you might safely have 
defied a committee of the most eminent. authorities on canine 
breeds to determine hers, but she was very intelligent, and of 
a most affectionate disposition. Nevertheless, she was always 
more or less distant with civilians : it took me many years to 
worm myself into her good graces, and I am almost certain 
that I was the ovXy pikin thus fayored. The very word made 
her prick up her ears, show her teeth, and straighten her tail 
as far as she could. . For the appendage did not lend itself 
readily to the effort ; it was in texture like that of a colley or 
Pomeranian, and twisted like that of a pug. Curiously enough, 
her objection to civilians did not extend to the female portion, 
but the sight of a blouse drove her frantic with rage. On such 
occasions, she had to be chained up. As a rule, however, 
Brusca's manifestations, whether ,of pleasure or the reverse, 
were uttered in a minor key and unaccompanied by any change 
of position on her part. She mostly lay at the marshal's feet, 
if she was not perched on the back of his chair, for Brusca 
was not a large dog. She accompanied the marshal in his 
walks and drives, she sat by his side at table, she slept on a 
rug at the foot of his bed. Now and then she took a gentle 
stroll through the apartment, carefully examining the -dried 
plants and- beetles. . But one day, or rather one evening, there 
was a complete change in her behavior : it was .at one of the 
marshal's receptions, on the occasion of Emperor Francis- 
Joseph's visit to Paris. Some of the officers of his Majesty's 
suite had been invited, and at the sight of. the, ta her, once 
familiar uniforms her delight knew no bounds. She was stand- 
ing at the top of the landing when she caught sight of them, 
and all those present thought for a moment that the creature 
was going, mad. As a matter of course, Brusca was not allowed 
to come into the reception-rooms, but on that night there 
no keeping her out.- Locked ,up in the marshal's .bedrc 
she made 'the place ring with her barks and yells, and they - 
to: let her out.- With one bound she was in the drawing-rp 
and for three hours she did not leave the side of the Aus 
officers* When they took their departure, Brusca was perf 
ready, nay eager, to abandon her home and her fond m 
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for their sake, and had to be forcibly prevented from doing so. 
The marshal did not know whether to cry or to laugh* but in 
the end- he felt ready to forgive Brusca for her contemplated 
desertion of him in favor of her countrymen. Some one who 
objected to the term got the snub direct. " Je maintiens ce 
que j'ai dit, compatriotes ; et je serais rudement fier d'avoir 
une compatriote comme elle." 

If possible, Brusca from that moment rose in the marshal's 
estimation ; she was a perfect paragon. " Cette chienne n'a 
pas seulernent toutes les qualit6s de son genre, elle n'a m£me 
pas les vices de son sexe. Elle m'aime tellement bien qu'elle 
ne veut 6tre distraite par aucun autre amour. Elle vit dans le 
plus rigoureux ce'libat. La malheureuse," he said every now 
and then, " elle a failli se compromettre." 

In spite of the marshal's boast about Brusca's morals^ he was 
one day compelled to admit a faux pas on her part, and for 
some weeks the " vet " had an anxious time of it. " Elle a 
mal tourne', mais que voulez-vous, je ne vais pas l'abandonner." 
And when the crisis was over : " Son incartade ne lui a pas 
porte* bonheur. Esperons que la \eqon lui profitera." 

Brusca had her portrait painted by the " MichaekAngelo of 
dogs/' Jadin, and when it was finished the visitors were given 
an opportunity of admiring it in the drawing-room, where it 
was on view for several consecutive Tuesdays. After that, a 
great many of the marshal's familiars, supposed to be capable 
of doing justice -to Brusca's character in verse, were appealed 
to, to write her panegyric, but though several Academicians 
tried their hands, their lucubrations were not deemed worthy 
to be inscribed on the frame of Brusca's portrait, albeit that 
one or two — the first in Greek — were engrossed on vellum, and 
adorned the drawing-room table. The effusion that did event- 
ually adorn the frame was by an anonymous author — it was 
shrewdly suspected that it was by the marshal himself, and 
ran as follows : — 

" Si je suis pres de lui, c'est aue je le merite. 
R6vez mon sort brilliant ; revez, ambitieux I 
Du bien de mon maltre en ami je profite, 
J'aimerais son pain noir s*il ^tait malheureux." 

Another peculiarity of Marshal Vaillant was never to accept 

letter not prepaid or insufficiently paid. The rule was so 

ictly enforced, both in his private and official capacity, that 

ny a valuable report was ruthlessly refused, and had to be 

"*d afterwards through the various post-offices of Europe* 
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Seven times out of ten the marshal, when travelling by him- 
self, missed his train. This would lead one to infer that he 
was unpunctual ; on the contrary, he was the spirit of punctu- 
ality. Unfortunately, he over-did the thing. He generally 
reached the station half an hour or three-quarters before the 
time, seated himself down in a corner, dozed off, and did not 
wake up until it was too late. The marshal was a native of 
Dyon; and at Nuits, situated between the former town and 
Beaune, there lived a middle-aged spinster cousin whom he 
often went to visit. He nearly always returned by the last 
train to Dyon, where he had his quarters at the Hotel de la 
Cloche ; and although often in the midst of a pleasant family 
party, insisted upon leaving long before it was necessary. As 
a matter of course, the station was in semi-darkness — f or Nuits 
is not a large place— and the booking-office was not open. 
One night, it being very warm, he stretched himself leisurely 
on a grass plot, instead of on the hard seat, and there he was 
found at six in the morning : several trains had come and gone, 
but no one had dared to wake him. " Mais, monsieur le mare- 
chal, on aurait cru vous manquer de respect en vous eveillant 
Aprfes tout, vous n'etes pas tout le monde, il y a des distinc- 
tions," said the stationmaster apologetically. " La mort et le 
sommeil, monsieur," was the answer, " font table rase de toute 
distinction." It was a French version of our " Death levels 
all : " the marshal was fond of paraphrasing quotations, espe- 
cially from the English, of which he had a very, fair knowledge, 
having translated some military works many years before. 
However, from that day forth, instructions were given to take 
no heed of his rank, and to awaken him like any other mortal, 
rather than have him miss his train. 

In fact the marshal did not like to be constantly reminded of 
his rank ; if anything, he was rather proud of his very humble 
origin, and, instead of hiding his pedigree like a good many 
parvenus, he took delight in publishing it. I have sgen a let- 
ter of his to some one who inquired on the subject, not from 
sheer curiosity. " My grandfather was a silkmercer in a small 
way on the place St. Vincent, at Dyon. His father had been 
a coppersmith. I am unable to trace back further than tha' 
my quarters of nobility stop there. Let me add, at the sar 
time, that there is no more silly proverb than the one ' Li 
father like son.' My father died poor, and respected by eve 
one. I do not believe that he had a single enemy. 1 
friends called him Christ, he was so good and kind to evf 
body. I am not the least like him. He was short and si 
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I am rather tall and stout ; he was gentle, and people say that I 
am abrupt and harsh. In short, he had as many virtues as 
I am supposed to have faults, and I am afraid the world is not 
at all mistaken in that respect." 

I, who knew him as well as most people, am afraid that the 
world was very much mistaken. As a matter of course, the 
old soldier had many faults, but his good qualities far out- 
weighed the latter. He was modest to a degree, and the flat- 
teries to which men in his position are naturally exposed pro- 
duced not the slightest effect upon him. When in an amiable 
mood, he used to cut them short with a " Oui, oui ; le mare'chal 
Vaillant est un grand homme, il n'y a pas de doute ; tout le 
monde est d'accord surce chapitre l£, done, n'en parlons plus." 
When not in an amiable mood, he snowed them the door, say- 
ing, " Monsieur, si je suis aussi grand homme que vous le 
dites, je Suis trop grand pour m'occuper de vos petites affaires. 
J'ai Phonneur de vous saluer." 

He was fond of his native town, one of whose streets bore 
or still bears his name, though, according to all authorities, it 
never smelt sweet by whatsoever appellation it went. But he 
objected to being lionized, so he never stayed with the prefect, 
the riiaire, or the general commanding the district, and simply 
took up his quarters at the hotel, insisting on being treated 
like any other visitor. The maire respected his wishes; the 
population did not, which was a sore point with the marshal. 
Nevertheless, when, in 1858, during their Exhibition, they wanted 
him to distribute the prizes, he consented to do so, on condition 
that his reception should be of the simplest. The Dyonnais 
promised, and to a certain extent kept their word. Next 
morning the prefect, accompanied by the authorities, fetched 
him in his carriage. The ceremony was to take place in the 
park itself,- and at the entrance was posted General Picard, ac- 
companied by his staff, and at the head of several battalions. 
The moment the marshal set foot to the ground, the general 
saluted, the drums rolled, and the bands played. The mar- 
shal felt wroth, and at the conclusion of the distribution sent 
for the general, whom, not to mince matters, he roundly bul- 
lied. 

General Picard did not interrupt him. " Have you finished, 
monsieur le mare'chal ? " he asked at last. 

" Of course, I have finished." 

" Very well ; the next time you come out as a simple bour- 
geois, you had better leave the grand cordon of the Legion of 
-Tonor at home. If I had not saluted you as I did, I should 
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have had the reprimand of the minister of war, and of the 
chancellor of the Legion of Honor. After all I prefer yours." 

" But I am the minister for w£r." 

" I know nothing about that. I only saw* an old gentleman 
with the grand cordon. If you are the minister for -war, perhaps 
you will be good enough to tell Mar&hal Vaillont, when you 
see him, that he must not 'tempt old soldiers like myself to for- 
get their duty." 

" You are right, general. But what a hot fiery lot these 
Dyonnais are, aren't they?" Picard was a native of Dyon 
also. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

After the lapse of thirteen years, it is difficult to put the 
exact hour and date to each exciting incident of a period which 
was absolutely phenomenal throughout. I kept <no diary, only 
a few rough notes, because at that time I never thought of eom- 
' mitting my recollections to paper, and have, therefore^ to trust 
almost wholly to my memory ; nevertheless I am positive as to 
main facts, whether witnessed by myself or communicated to 
me by friends and acquaintances. I remember, for instance, 
that, immediately after the declaration of war, I was warned by 
my friends not to go abroad more than I could help,- to keep 
away as much as possible from crowds. " You are a for- 
eigner," said one, " and that will be sufficient for any ragamuffin 
who wants to do you a bad turn, to draw attention to you. 
By the time you have satisfactorily proved your nationality 
you will be beaten black and blue, if not worse." 

The advice was given on Friday, the 15th of July, about six 
in the afternoon ; that is, a few hours after die news* of the 
scenes in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate had spread, 
and when the centre of Paris was getting (gradually congested 
with the inhabitants of the faubourgs. My friends were men 
of culture and education, and not at all likely to be carried 
away by the delirium which, on that same night and for the 
next week, converted Paris into one vast lunatic asylum, who 
inmates had managed to throw off the control of thdirkeeper 
yet there was not a single civilian among them who had 
doubt about the eventual victory of France, about her abil 
" to chastise the arrogance of the King of Prussia*" to ' 
the matter in their own words. 

" To try to be wise after the event," is a thing. I particul 
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detest, but I can honestly affirm that I did not share their 
confidence, although I did not suspect for a moment that the 
defeat would be so crushing as it was. I remembered many 
incidents that had happened during the previous four years of 
which they seamed conveniently oblivious ; I was also aware, 
perhaps, of certain matters of which they were either pro- 
foundly ignorant, or professed to be ; but, above all, I took to 
heart the advice, tendered in the shape of, " You are a for- 
eigner : " and though I feared no violence or even ' verbal 
recrimination on their part, I chose to hold my tongue. 

I hold no brief for the late Emperor, but I sincerely believe 
that he was utterly averse to the war. I, moreover, think ; that 
if he had consented to remain in Paris or at St. Cloud, the 
disaster would have happened all the same. He had no illu- 
sions about the efficiency of his armies, though he' may not 
have been cognizant of the thorough rottenness of the whole. 
But to have said so at any time, especially during the last four 
years, would have been simpdy to sign the death-warrant of 
his dynasty. He 1 endeavored to remedy the defects in a 
roundabout way as early as October, '66, by appointing a com- 
mission to draw up a plan for the reorganization 6f the army. 
Apparently, Napoleon wanted larger contingents ;■ in reality, he 
hoped that the inquiry would lay bare such evidence of corrup- 
tion as would justify him in dismissing several of the men 
surrounding him from their high commands. But both those 
who only saw the apparent drift as well as those who guessed 
at the real one were equally determined in their opposition. 
It was the » majority in the Legislature which first uttered the 
cry, immediately taken up by tiie adversaries of the r6gime. 
" If this bill becomes Law there will be an end of favorable 
numbers." In fact, the bill meant compulsory service for every 
one, and the consent of the deputies to it would at once have 
forfeited their position with their electors, especially with the 
peasantry, to whom to apply the word . " patriotism " at any 
tirae< is tantamount to -the vilest prostitution of it. 

Of' the makeshift for that law I need say little or nothing. 
Without a single spy in France, without a single attache in the 
] *e de Lille, Bismarck was enabled by that only to determine 
I forehand the effects of one serious military defeat on the 
< fiasty of the Emperor ; he was enabled to calculate the exact 
s ength of the chain of defence which would be offered sub- 
s ruently. The French army was like the Scotch lad's por- 

1 ge, "sour, burnt, gritty, cold, and, -it, 1 there was not 

i ^rghof it" It is not underrating Bismarck's genius to saj 
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that a man of far inferior abilities than he would have plainly 
seen the course to pursue. 

Was Napoleon III. steeped in such crass ignorance as not 
to have had an inkling of all this ? Certainly not ; but he was 
weary, body and soul, and, but for his wife and son, he would, 
perhaps willingly, have abdicated. He had been suffering for 
years from one of the most excruciating diseases, and a fort- 
night before the declaration of war the symptoms had become 
so alarming that a great consultation was held between MM. 
Nelaton, Ricord, Fauvel, G. Se'e, and Corvisart. The result 
was the unanimous conclusion of those eminent medical men 
that an immediate operation was absolutely necessary. Curi- 
ously enough, however, the report embodying this decision was 
only signed by one, and not communicated to the Empress at 
all. It may be taken for granted that, had she known of her 
husband's condition, she would not have agitated in favor of 
the war, as she undoubtedly did. 

It was only after the Emperor's death at Chislehurst that 
the document in question was found, but I happened to know 
Dr. Ricord intimately, and most of the facts, besides those 
stated above, were known to me on that memorable Friday, 
the 15th of July, 1870. As I have said already, I thought it 
wiser to hold my tongue. * 

But though determined not to speak — knowing that it would 
do no earthly good — I was equally determined to see and to 
hear ; so* at about eight, 'I sallied forth. The heat was posi- 
tively stifling, and it was still daylight, but, in their eagerness 
to show their joy, the Parisians would not wait for darkness to 
set in, and, as I went along, I saw several matrons of the 
better classes, aided by their maids, make preparations on the 
balcony for illuminating the moment the last rays of the sun 
should set behind the horizon. I distinctly say matrons of 
the better classes, because my way lay through the Chaussee 
d' Antin, where the tenancy of an apartment on the first, second, 
or third floor implied a more than average income. I was, 
and am, aware that neither refinement nor good sense should 
be measured by the money at one's command, but under sim- 
ilar circumstances it is impossible to apply any other v id 
test. In the streets there was one closely wedged-in, seetl ag 
mass, and the noise was deafening ; nevertheless, at the s bt 
of one of those matrons thus engaged there was a momen ry 
lull, followed immediately by vociferous applause and the ry 
of " Les meres de la patrie." From a cursory glance upwa , I 
came to the conclusion that the progeny of these ladies :r ey 
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ly, could as yet contribute but very little to 
>n ; still, I reflected, at the same time, that 
mothers and husbands who, within a few 
ted to the front, " nevermore to return ; " 
>utburst of patriotism could not be called 
1 one. In fact, none but the thoroughly 
mnuiuisiivi si^pnc could fail to be struck with the genuine 
outburst of national resentment against a whole nation on the 
part of another nation, which, as I take it, means something 
different from unalloyed patriotism. It was a mixture of hatred 
and chauvinism, rather than the latter and more elevated senti- 
ment The " sacred soil of France " — though why more sacred 
than any other soil, I have never been able to make out — was 
not threatened in this instance by Prussia ; carefully considered, 
■ it was not even a question of national honor offended, for which 
: Paris professed itself ready as one man to draw the sword, 
and yet the thousands in the street that night behaved as if 
: each of them had a personal quarrel to settle, not with one or 
two Germans, but with every son and daughter of the Father- 
land. 

It was, perhaps, a quarter after eight when I found myself 
in the Cnaussee d'Antin, and the distance to the Boulevard des 
Italiens was certainly not more than two hundred and fifty 
yards ; nevertheless, it.took me more than half an hour to get 
over it, for immediately on my emerginginto the main thorough- 
fare I looked at a clock which pointed to nine. Two things 
stand out vividly in my memory ; the first, the preparations of 
several business houses to illuminate on a grand scale, there 
and then ; i.e., the putting up of the elaborate crystal devices 
used by them on the 15th of August, the Emperor's fete-day. 
It was exactly a month before that date, and a neighbor of an 
enthusiastic tradesman remarked upon the fact. " I know," 
was the answer; "I'll leave it there till the 14th of next month, 
and then I'll add two bigger ones to it." On the day proposed, 
not only were there none added, but the original one had also 
disappearea, for by that time the Second Empire was virtually 
1 in. the throes of death. The second thing I remember was the 
, en< inous strip of calico outside a bookseller's shop, with the 
! an iuncement, " Dictionnaire Fran 9ais- All em and k l'usage des 
fr ,cais a Berlin." In less than two months I read the fol- 
io* og; it was an extract from the interview between Bismarck 
an Moltke on the one side and General de Wimpffen on the 
Ml /, on the eve of the capitulation of Sedan ; " You do not 
kq ' the topography of the environs of Sedan," replied Gen- 
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eral von Moltke ; " and, seeing that we are on the subject, let 
me give you a small instance which thoroughly shows the pre- 
sumption, the want of method, of your nation. ' At the begin- 
ning of the campaign, you provided your officers with maps of 
Germany, when they utterly lacked the means of studying 
the geography of their own country, seeing that you had no 
maps of your own territory." I could not help thinking of the 
bookseller, and wondering how many dictionaries he sold during 
those first few days. 

I did not get very far that night, only as far as the Maison 
d'Or, where I was perforce obliged to stop and look on. I 
stood for nearly an hour and a half * for there was no possi- 
bility of getting a seat, and during that time I only heard one 
opinion adverse to the war. It was that of a justly celebrated 
dramatist, who js by no means hostile to either the Emperor 
or the Empire, albeit that he had declined several years ago* 
to be presented to Napoleon when Princess Mathilde offered 
him to do so. He positively hates the Germans, but his hatred 
did not blind him to their great intellectual qualities and to 
their powers of organization. " It is all very fine to shout 'A 
Berlin ! ' " he said ; " and it is very probable: that . some of 
these bellowers (braillards) will get there, though not in the 
order of procession they expect ; they will be in front, and the 
Germans at their backs." He spoke vejy low, and begged me 
not to repeat what he had said. " If I am mistaken I do not 
want to be twitted with having thrown cold water on the martial 
ardor of my countrymen ; if I am right, I will willingly forego 
the honor of having prophesied the humiliation of my country- 
men." That is why I suppress his name here, but I have often 
thought of his words since ; and when people, Englishmen 
especially, have accused him of having contributed to the cor- 
ruption of the Second Empire by his stage works, I have smiled 
to myself. With the exception of one, he has never written a 
play that did not teach a valuable moral lesson ; but he is an 
excellent husband, father, and son, though he is perhaps not 
over generous with his money. 

I am bound to say that, though the noise on the Boulevards 
was terrific, and the crowds the densest I have ever see in 
Paris or anywhere, they refrained from that horse-play so oh c- 
tionable in England under similar circumstances. Of co >e 
there were exceptions ; such as, for instance, the demon a- 
tion at the Prussian Embassy : but, in the main, the behi, >r 
was orderly throughout.. I do not know what might have t :n 
the result of any foreigners — German or otherwise— * h ~ ig 
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ipicuously, but they weft either altogether absent, 

._ led their nationality as much as possible by 

keeping commendably silent. 

Nevertheless, the Parisian shopkeeper, who is the most ar- 
rant coward on the face of the earth where a crowd is concerned, 
put up his shutters during the whole of Saturday and Sunday,' 
except those who professed to cater for the inner man. I 
doubt whether, on the first-named day, there was a single 
stroke of work done by the three or four hundred thousand of 
Parisian artisans. I exclude cabmen, railway porters, and the 
like. They had their hands full, because the exodus began 
before the war news wa3 four and twenty hours old. Our own 
countrymen seemed in the greatest hurry to put the Channel 
between themselves and France. If the enemy had! been al- 
ready at the gates of Paris their retreat could have been 
scarcely more sudden. The words "bouches inutiles " had as 
yet not been pronounced or invented officially ; but I have a 
notion that a cabman suggested them first, in a conversation 
with a brother' Jehu. " Voila des bouches utiles qui s'en vont, 
mon vieux," he said, while waiting on the Place Vendome to 
take passengers to the railway. Until then I had never heard 
the word used in that sense. 

Apropos of cabmen, I heard a story that day for the truth 
of which I will, however, not vouch. There was a cab-stand 
near the Prussian Embassy, and most of the drivers knew 
every one of the attache's, the latter being frequefit customers. 
On the Saturday morning, a cab was called from the rank to 
take a young attache - to the eastern railway station. He "was 
going to join his regiment. On alighting from the cab, the 
attache' was about to pay his fare ; the driver refused ■ the 
money. " A man does not pay for his own funeral, monsieur ; 
and you may take it that I have performed that office for you. 
Adieu, monsieur," With that he drove off. True or notj the 
mere invention of the tale would prove that, at any rate, the 
lower middle classes were cocksure of the utter annihilation of 
the Germans. 

I happened to have occasion to go to the northern station on 
he Sunday, to see some one off by the mail. That large, 
old, bare hall, which does duty as a waiting-room, was crowded, 
nd a number of young Germans were among the passengers; 
:spectable, stalwart fellows who, to judge by their dress, had 
xupied good commercial positions in the French capital. 
Tst of them were accompanied by friends or relations, 
ey seemed by no means elated at the prospect before them, 
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and scarcely spoke to one another. As a matter of course! 
they were scattered all over the place, in groups of three and 
four. I rjoticed that there was an exceedingly strong contin- 
gent of sergents de ville, and several couples of ofnciers de paix 
— what in England we should call superintendents of police. 
The latter had evidently received particular instructions, for 
they had posted, as much as possible, a sergent de ville close 
to every group. At first I mistook the drift of the supervision, 
but it was soon explained to me when one of the officiers de 
paix came up to a group somewhat larger than the others. 
" Messieurs," he said very politely, " vous Stes Allemands, et 
je vous prierai de vous mettre ensemble, afin de pouvoir vous 
prot6ger, s'il y a besoin." I heard afterwards that, amidst all 
his weighty occupations, the Emperor himself had given orders 
to have the Germans especially protected, as he feared some 
violence on the part of the Parisians. 

During the next week the excitement did not abate, but, save 
for some minor incidents, it was the same thing over and over 
again : impromptu processions along the main thoroughfares 
to the singing of the " Marseillaise " and the " Chant du De- 
part," until the crowds had got by heart Alfred de Musset's 
" Rhin Allemand," of which, until then, not one in a thousand 
had ever heard. 

Meanwhile the news had spread of the suicide of Prevost- 
Paradol, the newly- appointed French ambassador at Washing- 
ton, and the republicans were trying to make capital out of it. 
According to them, it was political shame and remorse at hav- 
ing deserted his colors, despair at the turn events were tak- 
ing, that prompted the step. These falsehoods have been 
repeated until they became legends connected with the fall of 
the Second Empire. To the majority of Englishmen, Pr£vost- 
Paradol is not even a name ; talented as he was, Frenchmen 
would have scarcely known more about him if some politicians, 
for purposes of their own, had not chosen to convert him into 
a self-immolated martyr to the Imperialist cause — or, rather, to 
that part of the cause which aimed at the recovery of the left 
banks of the Rhine. I knew Prdvost-Paradol, and he was only 
distinguished from hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen i~ 
that his " France Nouvelle " was a magnificent attempt 1 
spur his countrymen's ambition in that direction ; but tlr 
very fact is an additional argument against the alleged cau 
of his self-destruction. He shot himself during the night 
the 10th and nth of July, when not the most pessimistical 
inclined could foresee the certainty of a war, and, least of « 
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the disastrous result of it to France. Those who would know 
the real cause of PreVost-ParadoPs suicide had better read a 
short tale that appeared anonymously in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of February, i860. The hero of " Madame de Mar- 
cay " is none other than the brilliant journalist himself, and 
the germs of suicidal mania were so plainly discernible in him, 
as to make those who knew the writer wonder that he had not 
killed himself long before he did. 

I have already said that the excitement did not abate, but 
the more serious-minded began to look critical, and, among the 
latter, curiously enough, there were a good many superior offi- 
cers in the army. They were too loyal to express openly 
their want of confidence in their leaders, but it was evident 
enough to the careful listener that that want of con- 
fidence did exist. I had . a conversation during that week 
with one of the former, whose name, for obvious reasons, 
I must suppress ; and this is, as far as I can remember, 
what he said, knowing that he could trust me. " There is not 
a single properly drawn ordnance map of France at the War 
Office ; and if there were, there is not a single man in power 
there who would know how to use it. I doubt whether there 
is a settled plan of campaign ; they'll endeavor to conduct this 
war as they conducted the Crimean, Italian, and Mexican 
wars — that is, on the principle which -stood them in such good 
stead in Algeria, though they ought to know by this time how 
very risky those experiments turned out, especially in '59 ; 
and I have no need to tell you that we are going to confront a 
different army from that of the Austrians or the Russians, 
Todleben notwithstanding. The African school of warfare 
ought to be played out by now, but it is not. To a certain 
extent, the Emperor is to blame for this. You remember what 
his uncle said : ' There is not a single general of whose 
draught I am not aware. Some will go up to their waists ; 
others up to their necks ; others, again, to over their heads ; 
but the latter number is infinitely small, I assure you.' The 
Emperor is not in the same position with regard to the capacity 
of his generals, let alone of his officers." 

" But he ought to be," I objected ; " he interviews a great 
nany of them on Sunday mornings." I was alluding to the 
nformal leve'e held at the Tuileries every week, to which the 
;enerals and the general officers by sea and by land were 
admitted. 
" You are right — he ought to be," was the answer ; " and if 
ereat deal of conscientious trouble on his part could have put 
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him in possession of such knowledge, he would have had it 
by this time. Of course, you have never been present at such 
a reception; for all civilians, with the exception of a few 
ministers, are rigorously excluded. I repeat, the intention is a 
good one, but it is not carried out properly. The very fact 
that at the outset it met with the most strenuous opposition 
from nearly all the ministers and high dignitaries of the 
Imperial household ought to have shown his Majesty the 
necessity of interviewing these officers alone, without as much 
as a chambellan in waiting. As it is, do you know what 
happens ? I will tell you. The Emperor passes before these 
officers as they • are standing around the room, stops before 
nearly every one to ask a question, inviting him, at the same 
time, to lodge a protest if necessary against any standing abuse 
or to suggest a measure of reform. But the chambellan is 
close at his heels ; the minister for war, the marshal command- 
ing the Imperial Guard, the military governor of Paris, are 
standing but a few steps away. The officer to whom the ques- 
tion is addressed feels himself tongue-tied; he knows that all 
these can hear every word he says, and, rather than be marked 
by his superiors as a tiresome meddler, he prefers to hold his 
tongue altogether — that is, if he be comparatively honest 
Call it cowardice if you like,, but most men will tell you that 
such cowardice exists in all administrations whether civil or 
military. . Consequently, the Emperor, though he may know a 
good many officers by name and by sight, in reality knows noth- 
ing of their capacities. I may safely say that, for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years, there have not been a dozen important 
promotions, either in the army or the navy, justified by the 
' record of service ' of the officer promoted. Divisions — nay, 
whole army corps — have been confided to men who, in the 
hour of need, will, no doubt, prove very dashing and very 
plucky, but who have no more notion of handling large masses 
of men than an ordinary drill-sergeant. To use a more strik- 
ing metaphor — they have selected the most desperate punters 
at baccarat to work out complicated chess problems. What 
the result will be with such a champion as Von Mbltke, 
Heaven alone knows. Tfcere are men at the head of c 
cavalry forces who can scarcely hold themselves on hor. 
back; there are others commanding divisions 1 and even corj 
d'arm^e who know all about bridges, pontoons, artillery, ? 
so forth, but who could no more execute a regularly organi 
retreat or advance than a child. The theory is that their d 
and courage, their reckless, happy-go-lucky, but frea"» 
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. successful Afrkan system, will make up for their ignorance of 
tactics and strategy. . Naturally this is an implied rather than 
an expressed ojktiion, for-manyof those favorites believe them- 
selves to be the equals in these latter sciences of Jomini and 
Napoleon, perhaps: of Moltke also. Do not misunderstand 
me; there are a number of officers in the French army who 
have made a careful study of the science of war, and who, in 
that respect, would favorably compare with an equal number 
of the bdst instructed German officers, but they have by this 

: time resigned themselves to keep in the background, because 
any attempt on their part to raise the standard of military 
knowledge has for years been systematically discountenanced 
by those nearest to the throne. On the other hand, the men 
thus kept at arm's length have not been altogether satisfied to 
suffer in silence. I do not mean to say that they have given 
vent to their grievances openly; they have done worse, per- 
haps, from the point of view of maintaining jthe discipline of 
the army. They have adopted a semi-critical, semi-hostile 
attitude- towards their superiors. The officers' mess, such as 
it exists in England, is virtually unknown on the Continent, 
the least of all in France. The unmarried officer takes his 
meals at the table d'hote, of an hotel, and he does talk ' shop' 
now 'and then in the presence of civilians, The criticisms he 
utters do find their way to the barrack-room, so that by now 
the private has become sceptical with regard to the capabilities 
of the: generals and < marshals. The soldier who begins to 
question the fitness of his chiefs is like the priest who begins 
to question the infallibility of the popv. ; he is a danger to the 
institution to which he belongs." 

In reality, my informant told me little that was new, though 
he perhaps did not suspect- that I was so well informed. I 
had heard most of all this, and a great deal besides, from a 
connection of mine by marriage, whose strictures in the same 
direction came with additional force, seeing that he was a 
frequent and welcome guest at the Tuileries. He was a 
general officer, but, with a frankness that bordered on the 
cynical, maintained that but for his capital voice and skill at 
le iing ":the cotillon" he would probably have never risen 
b< and the rank of captain ; "for there are a thousand cap- 
ta s that know a greal more than I do, a couple of thousand 
tfa : know- as much asT do, and very few who know less, none 
of rhom have ever been promoted, and never will be, unless 
th ream their promotion at the point of the sword." Accord- 
in "o him, the "tecords of service " were not as* much as 
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looked into at the periods of general promotions. u A clever I 
answer to one of the Emperor's questions, a handsome face 
and pleasing manners, are sufficient to establish a reputation ; 
at the Chateau. The ministers for war take particular care 
not to rectify those impulsive judgments of the Emperor and 
Empress, because they rightly think that careful inquiries into 
the candidates' merits would hurt their own prot^g^s, and those . 
of their fellow-ministers. This happy-go-lucky system — for a 
system it has become — founded upon the most barefaced 
nepotism, is condoned by those who ought to have opposed it 
with all their might and main at the very outset, on the theory 
that Frenchmen's courage is sure to make up in the end for 
all shortcomings, which theory in itself is a piece of im- 
pertinence, or at any rate of overweening conceit, seeing that 
it implies that absence of such courage in the officers of other 
nations. But there is something else. All these favorites 
are jealous of one another, and, mark my words, this jealousy 
will in this instance lead to disastrous results, because the 
Emperor will find it as difficult to comply with as to refuse 
their individual extravagant demands. The time is gone by 
for radical reforms. ' You cannot swop horses while crossing a 
stream,' said Abraham Lincoln ; and we are crossing a dan- 
gerous stream. The Emperor has, besides, a horror of new 
faces around him, and to extirpate the evil radically he wouH 
have to make a clean sweep of his military household." 

I must preface the following notes by a personal remark. 
For private reasons, which I cannot and *rnust not mention, I 
have decided not to put my name to these jottings, whether 
they are published before or after my death. I am aware that j 
by doing this I diminish their value ; because, although I ; 
never played a political or even a social part in France, I am j 
sufficiently well known to inspire the reader with confidence. 
As it is, he must take it for granted that I was probably the 
only foreigner whom Frenchmen had agreed not to consider 
an enemy in disguise. 
While my relative wa? giving me the above resume, I was | 
* already awate that there existed in the French War Office a ! 
scheme of mobilization and a plan of campaign elaborated by 
Marshal Niel, the immediate predecessor of Marshal Leboeuf. ! 
I knew moreover, that this plan provided for the formation of j 
three armies, under the respective commands of Marshals Mao j 
Mahon, Bazaine, and Canrobert, and that the disposition of 
these three armies had been the basis of negotiations for a 
Franco-Austrian alliance which had been started sir ~ ieks 
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previous to the declaration of war by General Lebrun in Vienna. 
Up till the 2 2d or 23d of July the preparations were carried 
out in accordance with that original project ; the respective 
staffs that had been appointed, the various regiments and bri- 
gades distributed long ago, were already hurrying to the front, 
when all of a sudden the whole of this plan was modified ; the 
three armies were to be fused into one, to be called " Tarm^e 
du Rhin," under the sole and exclusive command of the Em- 
peror. 

Whence this sudden change? The historians, with their 
usual contempt for small causes, have endeavored to explain 
it in various ways. According to some, the change was decided 
upon in order to afford the Emperor the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself ; the " arme'e du Rhin" was to revive the glories 
vi the " grande arme'e ;" there was to be a second edition of 
the Napoleonic epic. After the first startling successes, the 
Emperor was to return to the capital, and. Marshal Niel's plan 
was, if practicable, to be taken up once more, — that is, the 
French troops, having established a foothold in the enemy's 
country, were to be divided again under so many Klebers, 
Soults*, and Neys. 

According to others, the Emperor, who until then had been 
living in a fool's paradise with regard to the quantity, if not 
with regard to the quality, of the forces at his disposal, sud- 
denly had his eyes opened to the real state of affairs. The six 
hundred and fifty thousand troops supposed to be at his dis- 
posal had their existence mainly on paper : the available reality 
did not amount to more than a third ; />., to about two hundred 
and fifteen thousand troops of all arms. 

The facts advanced by these historians are true, but they 
did not determine the change referred to— at any rate, not so 
far as the assumption of the supreme command by the Emperor 
himself was concerned. Anxious as the latter may have been, 
in the interest of his dynasty, to reap the glory of one or two 
successful battles fought under his immediate supervision, he 
was fully aware of his unfitness for such a task, especially in 
his actual state of health. Louis-Napoleon believed in his star, 
but he was not an idiot who counted upon luck to decide the 
fate of battles. If he had ever fostered such illusions, the 
campaign of 1859 must have given a rude shock to them, for 
there he was, more than once, within an ace of defeat ; and no 
one knew this better than he did. The fusing of three armies 
into one was due, first, to the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
coi ^tuting three armies with considerably less than three hun- 
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dred thousand troops ; secondly to the inveterate jealousy of 
his marshals of one another. Napoleon feared, and justly, 
that if those three armies went forth under three separate com- 
mands, there would be a repetition of the quarrels that had oc- 
curred during the Austro* Franco war, when Niel accused Can- 
robert of not having. properly supported him at the right time, 
and so forth. It will be remembered that the Emperor himself 
had to intervene to heal those quarrels; Under those circum- 
stances, the Emperor thought it better to risk it and to take 
the whole responsibility upon himself* 

The Emperor left St. Cloud on the 28th of July. It is very 
certain that, even before his departure, his confidence in the 
late Marshal Niel as an organizer must have been considerably 
shaken, and that the words of Leboeuf, " We are ready, more 
than ready," sounded already a hollow mockery to his ear. 
Here are some of the telegrams which, after the 4th of Sep- 
tember, were found among the papers at the Tuileries. They 
were probably copies of the originals, though I am by no 
means certain that they were forwarded to St. Cloud at the 
time of their reception. It would have been better, perhaps, 
if they had been. 

"Metz, 20 July, 1870, 9.50 a;m. From Chief- of Commis- 
sariat Department' to General Blondeau, War Office, Paris. 
There is at Metz neither sugar, coffee, rice, brandy, nor salt 
We have but little bacon and biscuit Despatch, at least, a 
million rations to Thionville." 

" General Ducrot to War Office, Paris. Strasburg, 20 July, 
1870, 8.30. p.m. By to-morrow there will be scarcely fifty men 
left to guard Neuf-Brisach ; Fort-Mortier, Schlestadt, la Petite- 
Pierre, and Lichtenberg are equally deserted. It is the result 
of the orders we are carrying out. The Garde ■ Mobile and 
local National Guards might easily be made available for gar- 
rison duty, but I am reluctant to adopt such measures, seeing 
that your excellency has granted me no power to that effect. 
It appears certain that the Prussians are already masters of all 
the passes of the Black Forest." 

" From the General commanding the 2d Army Corps to 
War Office, Paris. Saint- Avoid, 2* July, 1870,' 8-55 a.m. "~ 1 
depot sends enormous parcels of maps, which are absolu f 
useless for the moment. We have not a single map of t 
French frontier. It would be better to send greater qi r 
tities of what would be more useful, and which are absolu f 
wanting at this moment." 

" From General Michael to War Office, Paris* Belfry i 
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July, 1870, 7.30 a.m. Have arrived at Belfort; did not find 
my brigade, did not find a general of division. What am I to 
do? Do not know where are my regiments." 

" FromXJeneral commanding 4th Army Corps to Major- 
General, Paris. Thionville, 2 1 July* 9. 1 2 a.m. The 4th Corps 
has as yet neither canteens, ambulances, nor baggage-wagons, 
either for the troops or the staff. There is an utter lack of 
everything." 

I need quote no further; there were about two hundred -mis- 
sives in all, all dated within the week following the official 
declaration of war. It would be difficult to -determine how 
many of these the Emperor was permitted to see, but there 
is no doubt that he had a pretty correct idea of the state of 
affairs, for here is a fact which I have not 'seen stated any- 
where, but for the truth of which I can vouch. For full two 
years before -the outbreak of hostilities, the Legislature seemed 
bent upon advocating all kind of retrenchment in the war 
budget. During the first six months of 1870, the thing had 
almost become a mania with them, and the Emperor appealed 
to M. Thiers, through the intermediary of Marshal Lebceuf 
himself, to help him stem the tide of this pseudo-economy. 
Thiers promised his support, and faithfully kept his word ; but 
his aid came too late. The Emperor, however, felt grateful to 
him, and, only thirty-six hours before his departure for the seat 
of war, he offered him the portfolio of war, again through the 
intermediary of Marshal Lebceuf. The offer was respectfully 
declined, but what must have been the state of mind of Louis- 
Napoleon with regard to his officers, to prefer to them a civilian 
at such a critical moment ? I may state here that it was always 
the height> of M» Thiers' ambition to be considered a great 
strategist and tactician, and also a military engineer. " Jomini 
was. a civilian," he frequently exclaimed. Those who were 
competent to judge* have often declared that Thiers' preten- 
sions, in that direction were, to a certain extent, justified by his 
talents. Curiously enough, M. de Freycinet is affected by a 
similar i mania. 

Here is a certain correlative to the above-mentioned fact. 
V r *ien, a few months after the Commune, things were getting 
s p-shape in Paris, a large bundle of printed matter was 
u earthed in the erstwhile Imperial (then National) Printing 
^ irks. It contained, amongst others, a circular drawn up 
\ the Emperor himself, entitled "A Bad Piece of Economy ;" 
i was addressed to the deputies, and dated May, 1870; it 
* ^edi the presumptive strength of the army of the North- 
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Qerman Confederation as compared with that of France, and 
wound up with the following sentence : " If we compare the 
military condition of North-Germany with ours, we shall be 
able to judge how far those who would still further reduce 
our national forces are sufficiently enlightened as to our real 
interests." 

It has always been a mystery to me, and to those who were 
aware of its existence, why this circular was not distributed 
at the proper time ; though, by the light of subsequent events, 
one fails to see what good it could have done then. Were 
these events foreseen at the Tuileries as early as May ? I 
think not. The majority of the Emperor's entourage were 
confident that war with Germany was only a matter of time ; 
very few considered it to be so imminent. One cannot for 
a moment imagine that the suppression of this circular was 
due to accidental or premeditated neglect ; for the sovereign, 
though ailing and low-spirited, was still too mindful of his 
prerogatives not to have visited sucji neglect of his wishes, 
whether intentional or not, with severe displeasure. Nor can 
one for a moment admit that the Emperor was hoodwinked 
into the belief that the circular had been distributed. His 
so-called advisers probably prevailed upon him to forego the 
distribution of the document, lest it should open the eyes of 
the nation to the inferiority of France's armaments. The only 
man who had dared to point out that inferiority, three years 
previously, was General Trochu, and his book, " PArme'e Fran- 
caise," had the effect of ostracizing him from the Tuileries. , The 
smart and swaggering colonels who surrounded the Empress 
did not scruple to spread the most ridiculous slanders with re- 
gard to its author ; but the Emperor, though aware that Trochu 
was systematically opposed to his dynasty, also knew that he was 
an able, perhaps the ablest soldier in the country. The subse- 
quent failure of Trochu does not invalidate that judgment. " I 
know what Trochu could and would do if he were unhampered ; 
but I need not concern myself with that, seeing that he will 
be hampered," said Von Moltke at the beginning of the siege. 
Colonel Stoffel, the French military attache at Berlin, was 
severely reprimanded by Marshal Niel and by Lebceuf i er- 
wards for his constant endeavors to acquaint the Emj. 'or 
with the magnificent state of efficiency of the Prussian s ny 
and its auxiliaries. Ostensibly, it was because he had . en 
guilty of a breach of diplomatic and military etiquett in 
reality, because the minister for war and Ms " festive " cos ju* 
tors objected to being constantly harassed in their p*— - es 
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by the sovereign's suspicions of their mental nakedness. u Nous 
1'avons eu, votre Rhin allemand. . . . Ou le pfere a passe, 
passera bien 1'enfant," was their credo ; and they continued to 
dance, and to flirt, and to intrigue for places, which, in their 
hands, became fat sinecures. They would have laughed to 
scorn the dictum of the first Napoleon, that "there are no bad 
regiments, only bad colonels ; " in their opinion, there were no 
bad colonels, except those perhaps who did not constantly 
jingle their spurs on the carpeted floors of the Empress's bou- 
doir, and the parqueted arena of the Empress's ball room. 
The Emperor was too much of a dreamer and a philosopher 
for them ; he could not emancipate himself from his German 
education. The best thing to do was to let him write and 
print whatever he liked, and then prevail upon him at the last 
moment not to publish, lest it might offend national vanity. 
Contemptuous as they were of the German spirit of plodding, 
they had, nevertheless, taken a leaf from an eminent German's 
book. " Let them say and write what they like, as long as 
they let me do what I like," exclaimed Frederick the Great, 
on one occasion. They slightly reversed the sentence. " Let 
the Emperor say and write what he likes, as long as he lets us 
do what we like ; and one thing we will take care to do, name- 
ly, not to let him publish his writings." They had forgotten, 
if ever they knew them — for their ignorance was as startling 
as their conceit — the magnificent lines of the founder of the 
dynasty which they had systematically undermined for years 
by their dissipation, frivolity, and corruption : " The General 
is the head, the all in all of the army. It was not the Roman 
army that conquered Gaul, but Caesar ; it was not the Cartha- 
ginian army that made the republican army tremble at the very 
gates of Rome, but Hannibal ; it was not the Macedonian 
army that penetrated to the Indus, but Alexander ; it was not 
the French army which carried the war as far as the Weser 
and the Inn, but Turenne ; it was not the Prussian army which 
defended, during seven years, Prussia against the three greatest 
powers in Europe, but Frederick the Great." 

And she who aspired to play the role of a Maria-Theresa, 
when she was not even a Marie-Antoinette, and far more 
ha mful than even a Marie-Louise, applauded the vaporings 
of hose misguided men. " Le courage fait tout," had been 
th motto for nearly a score of years at the Tuileries. It did a 
gc d deal in the comedies a la Marivaux, in the Boccaccian 
cfc rades that had been enacted there during that time ; she 
Y12 yet to learn that it would avail little or nothing in the 
H -»*ric struggle which was impending. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Even before the Emperor started for the seat of war it was 
very evident, to those who kept their eyes open, that a reac- 
tion had set in among the better classes. They were no longer 
confident about France's ability to chastise the arrogance of 
the King of Prussia. The publication of the famous " draft 
treaty," had convinced them " que Bismarck avait route rem- 
pereur," — anglict, *' that the Emperor had been done ; " and, 
notwithstanding their repeated assertions of being able to dis- 
pense with the moral support of Europe, they felt not altogether 
resigned about the animosity which the revelation of that docu- 
ment had provoked. Honestly speaking, I do not think that 
they regretted the duplicity of Louis-Napoleon in having tried 
to steal a march upon the co-signatories of the treaty guaran- 
teeing the protection of Belgium ; but if wounded their pride 
that he should have been found out to no purposed The word 
" imbecile," began to circulate freely ; and when it became 
known that he had conferred the regency upon the Empress; 
the expression of contempt and disapproval became stronger 
still. In spite of everything that has been said to the contrary, 
the Parisians did not like the Empress. I have already noted 
elsewhere that those frankly hostile to her did not scruple to 
apply the word " l'Espagnole," in a depreciating sense ; those 
whose animosity did not go so far merely considered her " une 
femme a la mode," and by no means fitted to take the reins of 
government, especially under circumstances so grave as the 
present ones. On the other hand, the Empress always showed 
herself exceedingly anxious to exercise the functions of regent. 
The flatterers and courtiers around her had imbued her with 
the idea that she was a kind of Elizabeth and a Catherine in 
one, and the clerical element in her entourage was not the 
least blamable in that respect. 

During the Crimean war, Lord Clarendon had already b 1 
compelled to combat the project, though he could not dc ) 
openly. Napoleon III. had several times expressed his im - 
tion of taking the command of the army. His ministers, I 
especially MM. Troplong and Baroche, begged of him nol 
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while on her visit to Paris, threw cold water upon it m as far as 
was possible. But the Empress encouraged it to her utmost. 
" I fail to see," she said to our sovereign, "that he would be 
exposed to greater dangers there than elsewhere." It was the 
prospect of the regency, not of the glory that might possibly 
accrue to her consort, that appealed to the Empress ; for in 
reality she had not the least sympathy with the object of that 
war, any more than with that of 1859. Russia was ostensibly 
fighting for the custody of the Holy Sepulchre ; and the defeat 
of Austria, she had been told by the priests, would entail the 
ruin of the temporal power of the pope. And Empress Eu- 
genie never attained to anything more than parrot knowledge 
in the way of politics* 

However, in 1859 she had her wish, and, before the opening 
of the campaign, she declared to the Corps L^gislatif that " she 
had perfect faith in the moderation of the Emperor when the 
right moment for peace should have arrived." Her ladies-in- 
waiting and the male butterflies around her openly discounted 
the political effects of every engagement on the field of battle. 
The Emperor, according to them, would make peace with Aus- 
tria with very few sacrifices on the latter's part, for it was a 
Conservative and Catholic power, which could not be hu- 
miliated to the bitter end, while Italy was, after all, but a 
■hot-bed of conspiracy, revolutionary, anti-Catholic, and so forth. 
And I know, for a positive fact, that the Emperor was, as it 
were, compelled to suspend operations after Solferino, because 
the Minister for War had ceased to send troops and ammuni- 
tions " by order of the regent." The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
endeavored by all means in his power to alarm his sovereign. 

Nevertheless, in 1865, when he went to Algeria to seek some 
relief from his acute physical sufferings, Napoleon III. was 
badgered, into confiding the regency once more to his wife. 
There is no other word, because there was no necessity for such 
a measure, seeing that he did not leave French territory. We 
have an inveterate habit of laughing at the " henpecked hus- 
band," and no essayist has been bold enough as yet to devote 
a chapter to him from a purely historical point of view. The 
materials are not only at hand in France, but in England, Ger- 
iny, and Russia also ; above all, in the latter country. He, 
e essayist, might safely leave Catherine de Medici out of the 
lestion. He need not go back as far. He might begin with 
arie de Medici and her daughter, Henrietta-Maria. Some- 
ties the " henpecking " turns out to be for the world's benefit, 
when Sophie-Dorothea worries her spouse to let her first boy 
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wear a heavy christening dress and crown, which eventually kill 
the infant, who makes room for Frederick the Great But one 
could have very well spared the servant-wench who henpecked 
Peter the Great, and Scarron's widow who henpecked Louis 
XIV., and Marie-Antoinette and the rest 

The regency of '65, though perhaps not disastrous in itself, 
was fraught with the most disastrous consequences for the 
future. It gave the Empress the political importance which she 
had been coveting for years ; henceforth she made it a habit to 
be present at the councils of ministers, who. in their turn in- 
formed her personally of events which ought to have remained 
strictly between them and the chief of the State. This went 
on until M. Emfle Ollivier came into power, January 2, 1870. 
The Italian and Austrian ambassadors, however, continued to 
flatter her vanity by constantly appealing to her; the part they 
played on the 4th of September shows plainly enough how they 
profited in the interest of their governments by these seemingly 
diplomatic indiscretions on their own part. 

As for Bismarck, as some one who was very much behind 
in the political scenes in Berlin once said, " His policy consisted 
in paying milliners' and dressmakers' bills in Paris for ladies 
to whose personal adornment and appearance he was profoundly 
indifferent." I am bound to say that Lord Lyons courteously 
but steadfastly refused to be drawn out " diplomatically " by 
the Empress. While paying due homage to the woman and to 
the sovereign, he tacitly declined to consider her a pawn in the 
political game, ancL though always extremely guarded in his 
language, could scarcely refrain from showing his contempt for 
those who did. I do not know whether Lord Lyons will leave 
behind any " memoirs ; " if he do, we shall probably get not 
only nothing but the truth, but the whole truth, with regard to 
the share of the Empress in determining the war ; and we shall 
find that that war was not decided upon between the Imperial 
couple between the 14th and 15th of July, '70, but between the 
5th and 6th of July. Meanwhile, without presuming to antici- 
pate such revelations on the part of our ambassador, I may note 
here my own recollections on the subject 

On Tuesday, the 5th of July, about 2.30 p.m., I was walking 
along the Faubourg Saint-Honore, when, just in front of 
Embassy, I was .brought to a standstill by Lord Lyons' c 
riage turning into the courtyard from the street His lo 
ship was inside. We were on very good terms, I may say 
very friendly terms, and he beckoned me to come in. 1 1 
at the short flight of steps leading to the hall almost as s' 
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e went inside together. I do not sup- 
ite room for more than ten minutes, but 
ipression that although the Due de Gra- 
llivier might think it necessary to adopt 
s of the Hohenzollern candidature, there 
war, because the Emperor was decidedly 
remember this the more distinctly, see- 
>ld me that lie had just returned from an 
iter for Foreign Affairs. I am not certain 
■d by his lordship, but positive as to the 
arks ; namely, that the Due de Gramont 
rho ought to conduct the negotiations. 
irsonal animosity between him and Bis- 
:o the latter having laughed his preten- 
sions to scorn as a diplomatist while the duke was at Vienna." 
I am certain the words were to that effect. Then he added, 
" I can -understand though I fail to approve De Gramont's per- 
sonal irritation, hut cannot account for Ollivier's, and he seems 
as pugnacious as the other. Nevertheless, I repeat, the whole 
of this will blow over : William is too wise a man to go to war 
on such a pretext, and the Emperor is too ill not to want 
peace. I wish the Empress would leave him alone. I am 
going to Ollivier's to-night, and I'll know more about it by 
to-morrow morning." 

It is very evident from this that the historians were subse- 
quently wrongly informed as to M. Emile Ollivier's attitude at 
that moment, which they have described as exactly the reverse 
from what Lord Lyons found it. I knew little or nothing of 
M. Ollivier, still he did not give me the impression of being 
likely to adopt a hectoring tone just in order to please the gal- 
lery, the gallery being in this instance the clientele of the 
opposition, whom the Emperor feared more than any one else. 
From all I have been able to gather since, Louis- Napoleon 
seemed racked with anxiety, but, as one of my informants, 
who was scarcely away from his side at the time, said after- 
wards, he was not pondering over the consequences of war 
which he fancied he was able to prevent, he was pondering 
•*■* consequences of peace. Translated into plain language, 
meant that the republican minority, with its recent acces- 
on of representatives in the chambers and its still more un- 
rupulous adherents outside, were striving with might and 
ain, not to goad the Emperor into a war, but to make him 
ep a peace which, if they had had the chance, they would 
"e denounced as humiliating to France. 
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Unfortunately for France, they found an unexpected- ally in 
the Empress. The latter urged on the war with Prussia, in 
order to secure to her son the imperial crown which was shak- 
ing on the head of her husband ; the former were playing the 
game known colloquially as " Heads, I win ; tails, you lose." 
Peace preserved by means of diplomatic negotiations would 
give them the opportunity of holding up the Empire to scorn 
as being too weak to safeguard the national honor ; war would 
give them the opportunity of airing their platitudes about the 
iniquity of standing armies and the sacrifice of human life, etc. 
I go further still, and unhesitatingly affirm that, if any party 
was aware of the corruption in the army, it was the republican 
one. The plebiscite of May, with its thousands of votes 
adverse to • the Imperial regime — among which votes there 
were those of a great many officers — had not only given them 
a chance of counting their numbers, but of obtaining informa- 
tion, not available to their adversaries in power. This is tan- 
tamount to an indictment of having deliberately contributed 
to the temporary ruin of their country for political purposes, 
and such I intend it to be. I am not speaking without good 
grounds. . 

On the day I met Lord Lyons, two ministerial councils 
were held at Saint-Cloud, both presided over by the Emperor. 
Between the first and the second, the peaceful sentiments of 
the chief of the State underwent no change. So little did the 
Emperor foresee Dr desire war, that on the evening of that 
same day, while the second council of ministers was being held, 
he sent one of his aides-de-camp to my house for the exact 
address of Mr. Prescott-Hewett, the eminent English surgeon. 
I was not at home, and on my return, an hour later, sent the 
address by telegraph to Saint- Cloud. I have since learnt that, 
on the same night, a telegram was despatched to London, in- 
quiring of Mr. Hewett when it would be convenient for him to 
hold a consultation in Paris. , An appointment was made, but 
Mr. Hewett eventually went in August* to the seat of war, to 
see his illustrious patient. I believe, but am not certain, that 
he saw him at Chalons. 

On the 6th of July there was a third council of ministers at 
Saint-Cloud, at ten o'clock in the morning, in order to dra^ 
the answer to M. Cochery's interpellation on the Hohenzol 
candidature. The latter was supposed to haye been insp 
by M, Thiers* but I will only state what I know positively ^ 
regard to the Emperor. At a little after two that afternoc 
happened to be at the Cafe' de la Paix, when my old fr 
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Joseph Ferrari, came up to me.* He was a great friend of 
Adolphe and Elys^e, the brothers of Emile Ollivier. He looked' 
positively crestfallen, and, knowing him to be a sincere advocate 
of peace, I had no need to ask him for the nature of the news 
he brought. I could see at a glance that it was bad. He, 
however, left me no time to put a question. 

" It's all over," he said at once, " and, unless a miracle 
happens, we'll have war in less than a fortnight." He 
immediately went on. " Wait for another hour, and then you'll 
see the effect of De Gramont's answer to Cochery's interpella- 
tion in the Chamber. Not only the Prussians, but the smallest 
nation in Europe would not stand it." 

" But," I remarked, " about this time yesterday I was posi- 
tively assured, and on the best authority, that the Emperor^ wa» 
absolutely opposed to any but a pacific remonstrance." 

" Your informant was perfectly correct," was the answer ; 
" and as late as ten o'clock last night, at the termination of 
the second council of ministers, his sentiments underwent no 
change. Immediately after that, the Empress had a conversa- 
tion with the Emperor, which I know for certain lasted till one 
o'clock in the morning. The result of this conversation is the 
answer, the text of which you will see directly, and which is 
tantamount to a challenge to Prussia. Mark my words, the 
Empress will not cease from troubling until she has driven 
France into war with the only great Protestant power on the 
Continent. That power defeated, she will endeavor to destroy 
the rising unity of Italy. She little knows that Victor-Emanuel 
will not wait until then, and that, at the first success of the 
French on the Rhine, he will cross the Alps at a sign of Prussia ; 
that at the first success of Prussia, the Italian troops will start 
on their march to Rome. Nay, I repeat, it is the Empress who 
will prove the ruin of France." 

That playful cry of the Empress, which she was so fond of 
uttering in the beginning of her married life, " As for myself, I 
am a Legitimist," without understanding, or endeavoring to 
understand its import, had gradually grafted itself on her mind, 
although it had ceased to be on her lips. Impatient of con- 
tr liction, self-willed and tyrannical, both by nature and train- 
in , her sudden and marvellous elevation to one of 4:he proud- 
es positions in Europe could not fail to strengthen those defects 
of :haracter. Superstitious, like most Spaniards, she was 
fu ly convinced that the gypsy who foretold her future greatn ess 

1 oseph Ferrari was an Italian by birth, but spent a great part of his time in 1 
cm ' set known by hit " Philosopher Salaries," and disd in Rome, 1876,— Editor, 

23 
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was a Divine messenger, and from that to the conviction that 
she occupied the throne by a right as Divine as that claimed 
by the Bourbons there was but one short step. A corollary to 
Divine right meant, to her, personal and irresponsible govern- 
ment. That was her idea of legitimism. Though by no means 
endowed with high intellectual gifts, she perceived well enough, 
in the beginning, that the Second Empire was not a very stable 
edifice, either with regard to its foundations or superstructure, 
and, until England propped it up by an alliance, and a state 
visit from our sovereign, she kept commendably coy. But 
from that moment she aspired to be something more than the 
arbiter of fashion. As I have already said, she failed in pre- 
vailing upon the Emperor to go the Crimea. In '59 she was 
more/ successful, in '65 she was more successful stilL In 
the former year, she laid the foundation of what was called the 
Empress's party ; in the latter, the scaffolding was removed 
from the structure, henceforth the work was done inside. She, 
no more than her surroundings, had the remotest idea that 
France was gradually undergoing a political change, that she 
was recovering her constitutional rights. Her party was 
like the hare in the fable that used the wrong end of the opera- 
. glass, and lived in a fool's paradise with regard to the distance 
that divided them from the sportsman, until he was fairly upon 
them, in the shape of the liberal ministry of the 2d of January, 
1870. 

M. Emile Ollivier, to his credit be it said, refused to be 
guided by his predecessors. He studiously avoided informing 
the Empress of the affairs of State, let alone discussing them 
with her. Apart from the small fry of the Imperial party, he 
made two powerful enemies — the Empress herself, and Rouher, 
who saw in this refusal to follow precedent an implied censure 
upon himself. Rouher, I repeat once more, was honest to the 
backbone, but fond of personal power. The Empire to him 
meant nothing but the Emperor, the Empress, and the heir to 
the throne ; just as Germany meant nothing to Bismarck but the 
Hohenzollern dynasty. He was one of the first to proclaim, 
loudly and openly, that the plebiscite of the 8th of May meant 
an overwhelming manifestation, not in favor of the lib ' 
Empire, but in favor of the Emperor ; and when the lattei 
do him justice, declined to look at it in that light, he dese- 
him for the side of his wife. It is an open secret that 
first use the Empress meant to make of her power as reg 
after the first signal victory of French arms, was to sweep a 
the cabinet of the 2d of January. The Imperial dec 
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ency upon her, "during the absence of the 
head of his army," and dated the Z2d of July, 
h very limited power. 
ending the departure of the Emperor, Paris 

t, but, to the careful observer, it was no longer 

the unalloyed enthusiasm of the first few days. There were 
just as many people in the streets ; the shouts of " A Berlin ! " 
though, perhaps, not so sustained, were just as loud every now 
and then ; the troops leaving for the front received tremendous 
ovations, and more substantia] proofs of the people's goodwill ; 
the man who dared to pronounce the word " peace " ran a 
great risk of being rent to pieces by the crowds — a thing which 
almost happened one night in front of the Cafe de Madrid, on 
the Boulevard Montmartre : still, the enthusiasm was not the 
same. " There seems to be a great deal of prologue to ' The 
Taming of that German Shrew,' " said a French friend, who 
was pretty familiar with Shakespeare ; and he was not far 
wrong, for the Christophers Sly abounded. The bivouacs of 
the troops about to take their departure reminded one some- 
what more forcibly of operatic scenes and equestrian dramas 
of the circus type than of the preparations for the stern neces- 
sities of war — with this difference, that the contents of the 
goblet were real, and the viands not made of card-board. 
" They are like badly made cannons, these soldiers," said 
some one else : " they are crammed up to the muzzle, and they 
do not go off." In short, the more sensible of the Paris popu- 
lation began to conclude that a little less intoning of patriotic 
Strophes and a good deal more of juxtaposition with the Ger- 
man troops was becoming advisable. The reports of the few 
preliminary skirmishes that had taken place were no doubt 
favorable to the French ; at the same time, there was no 
denying the fact that they had taken place on French and 
not on German territory, which was not quite in accordance 
with the spirit of the oft-repeated cry of " A Berlin ! " In ac- 
cordance with the programme of which that cry was the initial 
quotation, the French ought, by this time, to have been already 
half on their way to the Prussian capital. That is what sensible 
y, clever people expressed openly. Nevertheless, the cry 
itinued, nor was there any escape from the " Marseillaise," 
her by day or night. Every now and then, a more than 
jally dense group might be seen at a street corner. The 
.lire of the group was composed of a woman, with a baby in 
r arras ; the little one could scarcely speak, but its tiny 
:e reproduced more or less accurately the air of the " Mar- 
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seillaise : " a deep silence prevailed during the performance 
in order to give the infant a fair chance ; deafening applause 
greeted the termination of the solo, and a shower of coppers 
fell into the real or pseudo mother's lap. On the 18th of July 
the day of the official declaration of war in Paris, the Com6die- 
Franc,aise performed " Le Lion Amoureux " of Ponsard.* At 
the end of the second act, the public clamored for the " Mar- 
seillaise." There was not a single member of the company capable 
of complying with the request, so the " stage manager for the 
week " had to come forward and ask for a two-days' adjourn- 
ment, during which some one might study it. Of course, the 
honor of singing the revolutionary hymn was to devolve upon 
a woman, according to the precedent established in '48, when 
Rachel had intoned it. From what I learnt a few days after- 
wards, the candidates for the distinguished task we/e not many, 
in spite of the tacit consent of the Government. The ladies 
of the company, most of whom, like their fellow-actors, had 
been always very cordially treated by the Emperor on the oc- 
casion of their professional visits to Saint-Cloud, Compiegne, 
and Fontainebleau, instinctively guessed the pain the conces- 
sion must have caused the chief of the State, and under some 
pretext declined. Mdlle. Agar accepted, and sang the " Mar- 
seillaise," in all forty-four times, from the 20th of July to the 
17th of September, the day of the final investment of the 
capital by the German armies. 

It must not be supposed, though, that the Government had 
waited until the day of the official declaration of war to sanc- 
tion the performance of the " Marseillaise " in places of public 
resort. I remember crossing the Gardens of theTuileries in 
the afternoon of Sunday, the 17 th of July. One of the military 
bands was performing a selection of music. The custom of 
doing so during the summer months has prevailed for many 
years, both in the capital and in the principal garrison towns of 
the provinces. All at once they struck up the " Marseillaise." 
I looked in surprise at my companion, a member of the Em- 
peror's household. He caught the drift of my look. 

" It is by the Emperor's express command," he said. " It is 
the national war-song. In fact, it is that much more tha 
revolutionary hymn." 

" But war has not been declared," I objected. 

" It will be to-morrow," was the answer. 

The public, which in this instance was mainly compose 

* I believe there exists an English version of the play, entitled " A Son of the Soil" 
mot certain •* the title,— Editor. 
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pparently refused to consider the " Marseil- 
var-song, and applause at its termination 

oken of the scene I witnessed in connec- 
tion with the departure of the Germans on that same Sunday 
early in the morning, and have also noted the demonstration 
in front of the German Embassy on the previous Friday night. 
I will not be equally positive with regard to the exact dates of 
the succeeding exhibitions of bad taste on the part of the Pa- 
risians, but I remember a very striking one which happened 
between the official declaration of war and the end of July. It 
was brought under my notice, not by a foreigner, but by a 
Frenchman, who was absolutely disgusted with it. We were 
sitting one evening outside the Cafd de la Paix, which, being 
the resort of some noted Imperialists, I had begun to visit more 
frequently than I had done hitherto. There was a terrible din 
on the Boulevards : the evening papers had just published a 
( very circumstantial account of that insignificant skirmish which 
cost Lieutenant Winslow his life, and in which the French had 
taken a couple of prisoners. " They " (the prisoners), sug- 
gested an able editor, " ought to be brought to Paris and pub- 
licly exhibited as an example." " And, what is more," said 
my friend who had read the paragraph to me, " he means what 
he says. These are the descendants of a nation who prides 
herself on having said at Fontenoy, ' Messieurs les Anglais tirez 
les premiers,' which, by-the-by, they did not say.* If you care 
to come with me, I'll show you what would be the probable 
fate of such prisoners if the writer of that paragraph had his 
will." 

So said ; so done. In about a quarter of an hour we were 
seated at the Cafe 1 de l'Horloge, in the Champs Eiysees, and 
my friend was holding out five francs fifty centimes in payment 
for two small glasses of so-called " Fine Champagne," piu s the 
waiter's tip. The admission was gratis ; and the difference 
between those who went in and those who remained outside 
was that the latter could hear the whole of the perfor 

■ rt was, in fact, an English officer who shouted, " Messieurs des gardes ft 
I thich (ha French replied, "Messieurs, nous ™ tirons jamaisfes prem 
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without seeing it, and without disbursing a farthing ; while the 
former could see the whole of the performance without hearing 
a note, for the din there was also infernal. Shortly after our 
arrival, the band struck up the inevitable " Marseillaise," but 
the audience neither listened nor applauded. 

This was, after all, but the overture to the entertainment to 
which my friend had invited me, and which consisted of a 
spectacular pantomime representing an engagement between a 
regiment or a battalion of Zouaves and Germans. As a matter 
of course, the latter had the worst of it ; and, at the termina- 
tion, a couple of them were brought in and compelled to sue 
for mercy on their knees. I am bound to say that the thing 
hung fire altogether, and that, but for the remarkable selection 
of handsome legs of the Zouaves, not even the harebrained 
young fellows with which the audience was largely besprinkled 
would have paid any attention. 

In the whole of Paris there was no surer centre of informa- 
tion of the state of affairs at the front than the Cafe de la Paix. 
It was the principal resort of the JBonapartists. There were 
Pietri, the Prefect of Police, Sampierro, Abatucci, and a sc6re 
or two of others ; all cultivating excellent relations with the 
Chateau. There was also the General Beaufort d'Hautpoul, 
to whom Bismarck subsequently, through the pen of Dr. 
Moritz Busch, did the greatest injury a man can do to a 
soldier, in accusing him of drunkenness when he came to 
settle some of the military conditions of the armistice at Ver- 
sailles. He was, as far as I remember, one of the two 
superior French officers who estimated at its true value the 
strategic genius of Von Moltke. The other was Colonel 
StofTel. But General d'Hautpoul was even better enabled to 
judge ; he had seen Moltke at work in Syria more than thirty 
years before. He was in reality the Solomonr Eagle of the 
campaign, before a single shot had been fired. "I know our 
army, and I know Helmuth von Moltke," he said, shaking his 
head despondingly. "If every one of our officers were his 
equal in strategy, the chance would then only be equal. 
Moltke has the gift of the great billiard-player ; he knows be- 
forehand the exact result of a shock between two bodies * ' 
certain angle. We are a doomed nation." 

As a matter of course, his friends were very wroth at \. 
they called " his unpatriotic language," and when the ner 
the engagement at Saarbruck arrived they crowed over i 
but he stuck to his text. " It is simply a feint on Moll 
part, and proves nothing at all. In two or three days • 
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: battle that will decide, not only the fate of 

jn, but the fate of the Empire also." 

wards, I met him near the Rue Saint-Floren- 

isomtely crestfallen. " We have suffered a 

terrible deteat near Wissembourg, but do not breathe a word 

of it to any one. The Government is waiting for a victory on 

some other point, and then it will publish the two accounts 

together." 

The Government was reckoning without the newspapers, 
French and foreign. The latter might be confiscated, and in 
fact were, such as the Times and F Independance Beige; but the 
French, notwithstanding the temporary law of M. Emile Olli- 
vier, were more difficult to deal with. I am inclined to think 
that if they had foreseen the terrible fate that was to befall the 
French armies they would have, been more amenable, but in 
the beginning they anticipated nothing but startling victories, 
and, as such, looked upon the campaign in the light of a series 
of brilliant spectacular performances, glowing accounts of 
which were essentially calculated to increase their circulation. 
When MM. Cardon and Chabrillat, respectively of the Gau- 
lois and Figaro, were released by the Prussians, they told 
many amusing stories to that effect, unconsciously confirming 
the opinion I have already expressed ; but the following, 
which I had from the lips of Edm'ond About himself, is better 
than any I can remember. 

A correspondent of one of the best Paris newspapers, on 
his arrival at the headquarters of " the army of the Rhine," 
applied to the aide-major-general for permission to follow the 
operations. He had a good many credentials of more or less 
weight ; nevertheless the aide -major-general, in view of the 
formal orders of the Emperor and Marshal Lebceuf, felt bound 
to refuse the request. The journalist, on the other hand, de- 
clined to take " no " for an answer. " I have come with the 
decided intention to do justice, and more than justice perhaps, 
. to your talent and courage, and it would be a pity indeed if I 
were not given the opportunity," he said. 

"lam very sorry," was the reply; "but I cannot depart 

n the rules for any one." 

'■ But our paper has a very large circulation." 

' All the more reason to refuse you the authorization to fol- 

• the staff." 

"he journalist would not look at matters in that light. He 
that he was conferring a favor, just as he would have felt 

-■tiering the advantage of a cleverly written puff of a pr*}- 
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miere to a theatrical manager. . Seeing 'that his arguments 
werex>f no avail, he delivered his parting shot. 

"This, then, general, is your final decision. I am afraid 
you'll have cause to regret this, for we, on our side, are deter- 
mined not to give this war the benefit of publicity in our 
columns." 

M. Emile Ollivier's original decision was the right one, but, 
instead of embodying it in a temporary and exceptional order, 
he ought to have made it a permanent law in times of peace 
as well as war. On Saturday, the 16th of July, Count Eulen- 
burg, the Prussian Minister of the* Interior, addressed a circu- 
lar to the German papers, recommending them to abstain from 
giving any* news, however insignificant, with regard to the 
movements of the troops. As far as I remember, the German 
editors, neither protested, nor endeavored to shirk the order;' 
they raised no outcry against "the muzzling of the press." 
Five days later, the French minister was attacked by nearly 
every paper in France for attempting to do a similar thing, 
anc|, rather than weather that storm in a teacup, he consented 
to a compromise, and condescended to ask where he might 
have commanded. In addition to this, he undertook that the 
Government itself should be the purveyor of war-news to the 
papers. Every editor of standing in Paris knew that this 
meant garbled, if not altogether mythical, accounts of events, 
and that even these would be held back until they could be 
held back no longer. In a few days their worst apprehensions 
in that respect were confirmed. While Paris was still igno- 
rant of the terrible N disaster at Wissembourg, the whole of 
Europe rang with the tidings. Then came the false report of 
a brilliant victory from the Government agency. It made the 
Parisians frantic with joy, but the frenzy changed into one of 
anger when the truth became known through the maudlin and 
lachrymose despatches from the Imperial headquarters, albeit 
that they by no means revealed the whole extent of the defeats 
suffered at Woerth and Spicheren. 

Nevertheless, the agency continued the even — or rather un- 
even — tenor of its way up to the last. The Republicans sub- 
sequently adopted the tactics of the Imperial Government, f 
Communists adhered to the system of those they had ten 
rarily ousted. In the present note, I will deal only with evi 
up to the 4th of September. Patent as it must have been 
the merest civilian, that the commanders were simply o 
mitting blunder after blunder, the movements of Bazaine v 
represented by the agency as the result Qf $ masterly an^ 
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Even such a pessimist as General Beaufort 
u niui|/uui nu ia^en in by those representations. He con- 
sidered the " masterly inactivity " of Bazaine as an inspiration 
of genius. " He is keeping- two hundred thousand German 
troops round Metz," he said several times. "These two 
hundred thousand men are rendered absolutely useless while 
we are recruiting our armies and reorganizing our forces." He 
seemed altogether oblivious of the fact that these two hundred 
thousand Germans were virtually the jailers of France's best 
army. 

I am unable to say whether General d'Hautpoul was in direct 
or indirect communication with the agency, or whether some 
ingenious scribe belonging to it had overheard his expressions 
of admiration and willfully adopted them ; certain is it that 
the agency was the first to inspire the reporters of those papers 
who took their cue from it with the flattering epithet of 
"glorious Bazaine." 

It was the same with regard to Palikao. His sententious ■ 
commonplaces were reported as so many oracular revelations 
dragged reluctantly from him. Had they been more familiar 
with Shakespeare than they were, or are, the scribes would 
have made Palikao exclaim with Macbeth, " The greatest is 
behind." And all the while the troops were marching and 
countermarching at haphazard, without a preconceived plan, 
jeering at their leaders and openly insulting the " phantom " 
Emperor, as they did at Chaions, for he was already no more 
than that. The fall of the Empire does not date from Sedan, 
but from Woerth and Spicheren ; and those most pertinently 
aware of it were not the men who dealt it the final blow less 
than a month later, but the immediate entourage of the Em- 
press at the Tuileries. 

For from that moment (the 6th or 7th of August) the entour r 
age of the Empress began to think of saving the Empire by 
sacrificing, if needs be, the Emperor. "There is only one 
thing that can avert the ruin of the dynasty," said a lady-in- 
waiting on the Empress, to a near relative of mine ; " and that 
i= the death of the Emperor at the head of his troops. That 
i Lth would be considered an heroic one, and would benefit 
t Prince Imperial." 

'. do not pretend to determine how far the Empress shared 
t .t opinion, but here are some facts not generally known, 
t :n to this day, and for the truth of which I can unhesitat- 
i ;ly vouch. 

* ,v " Empress did not know of the consultation that had 
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taken place on the 1st of July and to w: 

referred. But she did know that the Em 

from a very serious complaint, and that th 

aggravated since his departure through hi; 

horseback. M. Franceschini Pietri, the 

the Emperor, had informed her to that t 

August, when Forbach and Woerth had been fought. He also 

told her that the Emperor was not unwilling to return to Paris, 

and to leave the command-in-chief to Bazaine, but that his 

conscience and his pride forbade him to do so, unless some 

pressure were brought to bear upon him. I repeat, I can 

vouch for this, because I had it from the lips of M. Pietri, who 

was prefect of police until the. 4th of September. 

Meanwhile, others, besides M. Franceschini Pietri, had 
noticed the evident moral and mental depression of the Em- 
peror, increased, no doubt, by his acute physical sufferings, 
which were patent to almost every one with whom he came in 
immediate contact ; for an eye-witness wrote to me on the 4th 
of August : " The Emperor is in a very bad state j after Saar- 
bruck, Lebrun and Lebceuf had virtually to lift him off his 
horse. The young prince, who, as you have probably heard 
already, was by his side all the time, looked very distressed, 
for his father had scarcely spoken to him during the engage- 
ment. But after they got into the carriage, which was waiting 
about a dozen yards away, the Emperor put his arm round his 
neck and kissed him on the cheeks, while two large tears 
rolled down his own. I noticed that the Emperor had scarcely 
strength to walk that dozen yards." 

Letxeuf, who, like a great many more, has suffered to a cer- 
tain extent for the faults of Marshal Niel, perceived well enough 
that something had to be done to cheer the Emperor in his 
misfortunes. It was he who proposed that the latter should 
return to Paris, accompanied by him, while the corps d'armee 
of Frossard, which had effected its retreat in good order, and 
several other divisions that had not been under fire as yet, 
should endeavor to retrieve matters by attacking the armies 
of Von Steinmetz and Frederick-Charles, which at that identical 
moment were only in "course of formation." But L< 
Napoleon, while admitting the wisdom of the plan, sadly sh 
his head, and declared that he could not relinquish the c) 
command in view of the double defeat the army had suff 
under his leadership. 

What had happened, then, during the twenty-four hours 
mediately following the telegram of M. Franceschini **=- 
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which had invited the man to get on its back in order to fight 
the stag. There is not the slightest doubt that, as I have al- 
ready remarked, the Empress's main purpone was the over- 
throw of the Ollivier administration : if proof were wanted, the 
evidence of the men who overthrew the Empire would be suffi- 
cient to establish the fact, and not one, but half a dozen, have 
openly stated that the defeat of the Ollivier ministry was ac- 
complished with the tacit approval of the court party: read, 
" the party of the Empress," to which I have referred before. 

The list of the Empress's blunders, involuntary or the re- 
verse, is too long to be transcribed in detail here ; I return to 
my impressions of men and things after my meeting with Gen- 
eral Beaufort d'Hautpoul in the Rue de Rivoli. 

I do not suppose that in the whole of Paris there were a 
dozen sensible men who still cherished any illusions with re- 
gard to the possibility of retrieving the disasters by a dash into 
the enemy's country. The cry of " A Berlin ! " had been fin- 
ally abandoned even by the most chauvinistic. But the hope 
still remained that the Prussians would be thrust back from 
the " sacred soil of France " by some brilliant coup de main, 
although I am positive that the Empire would have been 
doomed just the same if that hope had been realized. Among 
those who had faith in the coup de main were M. Paul de 
Cassagnac and, curiously enough, General Beaufort d'Haut- 
poul. He had suddenly conceived great hopes with regard to 
Bazaine. M. de Cassagnac seriously contemplated enlisting 
in the Zouaves. Strange to relate, M, Paul de Cassagnac, in 
spite of his well-known attachment to the Imperialist cause, 
was looked upon, by thewmost 4 etermm ed opponents of that 
cause among the masses, as a man to be trusted and consulted 
in a non-official way. I remember being on the Boulevard 
one evening after the affair at Beaumont, when the rage of the 
population was even stronger than after the defeats at Woerth 
and Forbach. All of a sudden we perceived a dense group 
swaying towards us — we were between the Rues Lafitte and 
Le Peletier — and in the centre towered the tall figure of M. 
de Cassagnac. For a moment we were afraid that some mis- 
chief was being contemplated, the more that we had noti 
several leaders of the revolutionary party — or, to speak by 
card, of the Blanqui party — hovering near the Caf6 Ri' 
But the demonstration was not a hostile one ; on the contr 
it had a friendly tendency, and showed a tacit acknowl 
ment that, whosoever else might hide the truth from th 
M. de Cassagnac would not do so. " What about rifiV r 
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Paul ? " was the cry ; " ate there sufficient for us \ 
must be remembered that the levee en masse had beei 
M. de Cassagnac could not tell the truth, and would 
lie. He frankly said, " I don't know." We noticed 
at his approach the Blanquists slunk away. The Ei 
been tottering on its base until then ; after Beaumi 
virtually doomed. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Only those who were at a distance from Paris c 
of September, 1870, can be deluded into the belief 
scenes enacted there on that day partook of a dram: 
acter. Carefully and scrupulously dovetailed, they 
one vast burlesque of a revolution. It is not be 
overthrow of the Second Empire was accomplishei 
bloodshed that I say this. Bloodshed would have < 
the burlesque more gruesome, but it could have r 
verted it into a tragedy, the recollection of which w< 
made men think and shudder even after the lapse 
years. As it is, the recollection of the 4th of Septe 
only make the independent witness smile. On the < 
a burlesque Harold driven off to Wilhelmshohe in 
surrounded by a troop of Uhlans ; and a burlesque 
slinking off in a hackney cab, minus the necessary 
chiefs for the cold in her head, — " fleeing when no 
eth," instead of poisoning herself : on the other: " 
prennent la parole pour autrui," *'. e., the lawyers, " ■ 
pouvoirpour eux-me'mes." Really, the only chronicl 
of dealing with the situation in the right spirit is ou 
valued friend, Mr. Punch. Personally, from the 
afternoon until the early hours on Monday, I saw sc 
incident worthy of being treated seriously ; nor di 
counts supplied to me by others tend to modify m 
sions. 

Though the defeat at Sedan was virtually complete 
J ay the 1st at nine p. m., not the faintest rumor' of i 
aris before Friday evening at an advanced hour, an 
uth was not known generally until the Saturday ai 
st named. There was grief and consternation on m 
it no expression of fury or anger. That sentime 
de in its outward manifestations, had to be supplie* 
•°;hts of Belleville and Mortmartre, Montrouge ; 
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parnasse, when, later on, a good many of the inhabitants of 
those delightful regions came down like an avalanche on the 
heart of the city. They were the lambs of Blanqui, Delescluze, 
Felix Pyat, and Milliere. They were dispersed on reaching 
the Boulevard Montmartre, and we saw nothing of them from 
where we were seated at the Cafe de la Paix. By the time 
they rallied in the side streets and had marched to the Palais- 
Bourbon, they found their competitors, Favre, Gambetta, & 
Co., trying to oust the ministers of the Empire. But for that 
unfortunate delay we might have had the Commune on the 
4th of September instead of on the 18th of March following. 
Blanqui, Pyat, & Co. never forgave Favre, Gambetta, & Co. 
for having forestalled them, and, above all, for not having 
shared the proceeds of the spoil. This is so true that, even 
after many years of lording it, the successors of, and co-found- 
ers with, the firm of Favre, Gambetta, & Co. have been 
obliged, not only to grant an amnesty to those whom they 
cheated at the beginning, but to admit them to some of the 
benefits of the undertaking ; Meline Tirard, Ranc, Alphonse 
Humbert, Camille Barrertf, and a hundred others more or less 
implicated in the Commune, are all occupying fat posts at the 
hour I write. 

A friend of ours, whose impartiality was beyond suspicion, 
and who had more strength and inclination to battle with 
crowds than any of us, offered to go and see how the land lay 
at the Palais-Bourbon. He returned in about an hour, and 
told us that Gambetta, perched on a chair, had been address- 
ing the crowd from behind the railings, exhorting them to pa- 
tience and moderation. " Clever trick that," said our inform- 
ant ; " it's the confidence-trick of housebreakers when two 
separate gangs have designs upon the same ' crib ; ' while the 
first arrivals ' crack* it, they send one endowed with the ' gift 
of the gab ' to pacify the others." 

One thing is certain — Gambetta and his crew did not want 
to pursue the war, they wanted a Constituent Assembly which 
would have left them to enjoy in peace the fruits of their 
usurpation, for theirs was as much usurpation as was the Coup 
d'Etat. Their subsequent " Not an inch of our territory, r~* 
a stone of our fortresses," was an afterthought, when th 
found that Bismarck would not grant them as good a peace 
he would have granted Napoleon at Doncherythe morni 
after Sedan, 

At about ten on Saturday night everybody knew that th 
would be a night sitting, and I doubt whether one-fourth o r 
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|tdult male population of Paris went to bed at all, even if they 
retired to their own homes. 

Our friend returned to the Palais-Bourbon, but failed to get 
a trustworthy account of what had happened during the twenty- 
five minutes the deputies had been assembled. AH he knew 
was that nominally the Empire was still standing, though vir- 
tually it had ceased to exist ; a bill for its deposition having 
been laid on the table. On his way back to the Boulevards he 
saw the carriage of Thiers surrounded, and an attempt to take 
out the horses. He called Thiers " le receleur des vols com- 
mis au prejudice des monarchies."* 

Let me look for a moment at that second-rate Talleyrand, 
who has been grandiloquently termed the " liberator of the 
soil " because he happened to do what any intelligent bank 
manager could have done as well ; let'me endeavor to establish 
his share in the 4th of September. I am speaking on the au- 
thority of men who were behind the political scenes for many 
years, arid whose contempt for nearly all the actors was equally 
great. Thiers refused his aid and counsel to the Empress, 
who solicited it through the intermediary of Prince Metternich 
and M. Prosper Me'rime'e, but he also refused to accept the ' 
power offered to him by Gambetta, Favre, Jules Simon, etc., 
in the afternoon of the 4th of September. Nevertheless, he 
was here, there, and everywhere ; offering advice, but careful 
not to take any responsibility. Afterwards he took a journey 
to the various courts of Europe. I only know the particulars 
of one interview — that with Lord Granville — but I can vouch 
for their truth. After having held forth for two hours without 
giving his lordship a chance of edging in a word sideways, he 
stopped ; and five minutes later, while Lord Granville was 
enumerating the reasons why the cabinet of St. James's could 
not interfere, he (Thiers) was fast asleep. When the condi- 
tions of peace were being discussed, Thiers was in favor of 
giving up Belfort rather than pay another milliard of francs. 
" A city you may recover, a milliard of francs you never get 
back," he said. Nevertheless, historians will tell one that 
Thiers made superhuman efforts to save Belfort. I did not 
Hke M. Thiers, and, being conscious of my dislike, I have 
hroughout these notes endeavored to say as little as possible 
»f him, 
The sun rose radiantly over Paris on the 4th of September, 
nd I was up betimes, though I had not gone to bed until 3 a.m. 
"here was a dense crowd all along the Rue Royale and the 

* " The receiver of the goods stolen from monarchies." Editor, 
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Place de la Concorde, and several hours before the Chamber^ 
had begun to discuss the deposition of the Bonapartes (which 
was never formally voted), volunteer-workmen were destroying 
or hauling down the Imperial eagles. The mob cheered them 
vociferously, and when one of these workmen hurt himself 
severely, they carried him away in triumph. Nevertheless, 
there was a good deal of hooting as several well-known mem- 
bers of the Chamber elbowed their way through the serried 
masses. Though they were well known,- 1 argued myself un- 
known in not knowing them. I was under the impression that 
they were Imperialists, they turned out to be Republicans. 
The marks of disapproval proceeded from compact groups of 
what were apparently workmen. As I knew that- no workmen 
devoted to the Empire would have dared to gather in that way, 
even if their numbers had been sufficient, and as I felt reluc- 
tant to inquire, I came to the natural conclusion that the 
hooters were the supporters of Blanqui, Pyat, & Co. The 
Commune was foreshadowed on the Place de la Concorde 01 
that day. 

My experience of the 24th of February, 1S48, told me that 
the Chamber would be invaded before long. In 1848 there 
was no more danger for a foreigner to mix with the rabble thai 
for a Frenchman. I felt not quite so sure about my safety oa 
the 4th of September. My adventure in the Avenue de Clichy, 
which I will relate anon, had not happened then, and I was noi 
as careful as I became afterwards, still I remembered in time 
the advice of the prudent Frenchman — " When in doubt, ab- 
stain ; " and I prepared to retrace my steps to the Boulevards, 
where, I knew, there would be no mistake about my identity. 
At the same time, I am bound to say that no such accident as 
I dreaded occurred during that day, as far as I am aware. 
There may or may not have been at that hour half a hundred 
spies of Bismarck in the city, but no one was molested. The 
Parisians were so evidently overjoyed at getting rid of the Em- 
pire, that for four and twenty hours, at any rate, they forgot 
all about the hated Germans and their march upon the capital 
They were shaking hands with, and congratulating one an- 
other, as if some great piece of good fortune had befallen tb~"* 
Years before that, I had seen my wife behave in a simila 
joyous manner after having dismissed at a moment's noti< 
cook who had shamefully robbed us : my wife knew very 1 
that, on the morrow, the tradesmen, the amount of whose 1 
the dishonest servant had pocketed for months, would be s< 
ing in their claims upon us. " Perhaps they will take 
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Consideration that we dismissed her," she said, " and not hold 
us responsible." The Latin race, and especially the French, 
are the females of the human race. 

I noticed that the gates of the Tuileries gardens on the Place 
de la Concorde were, still open, and that the gardens them- 
selves were black with people. It must have been about half- 
past ten or eleven. I did not go back by the Rue Royale, but 
by the Rue de Rivoli. The people were absolutely streaming 
down the street. There was not a single threatening gesture 
on their part ; they merely looked at the flag still floating over 
the Tuileries, and passed on. When I got back to the Boule- 
vards, I sat down outside the Caf6 de la Paix, determined not 
to stir if possible. I knew that whatever happened the news 
of it would soon be brought thither. I was not mistaken. 

The first news we had was that the National Guards had 
replaced the regulars inside and round the Palais-Bourbons, 
which was either a sign that the latter could be no longer de- 
pended upon, or that the Republicans in the Chamber had 
carried that measure in their own interest. I am bound to 
admit that I would always sooner take the word of a French 
officer than that of a deputy, of no matter what shade ; and I 
heard afterwards that the troops at the Napoleon barracks and 
elsewhere had begun to fraternize with the people as early as 
eight in the morning, by shouting, from the windows of their 
rooms, " Vive la R6publique ! " The Chamber was invaded, 
nevertheless ; it is as well to state that this invasion gave Jules 
Favre & Co. a chance of repairing in hot haste to the Hotel de 
Ville, where the Government of the National Defence was 
proclaimed. 

To return to my vantage-post at the Cafe de la Paix. The 
crowds on the Place de la Concorde, apparently stationed there 
since early morning, did not seem to me to have been brought 
thither at the instance of a leader or in obedience to a watch- 
word. I except, of course, the groups of which I have already 
spoken, and which jeered at the republican deputies. The 
streams of people I met on my return in the Rue de Rivoli 
seemed impelled by their own curiosity to the Chamber of Dep- 
"es. Not so the procession which hove in sight almost the 
Dment I had sat down at the Caf6. It wheeled to the left 
\en reaching the Rue de la Paix. It was composed of 
itional Guards with and without their muskets, each company 
needed by its own officers, — the armed ones infinitely more 
merous than the unarmed, but all marching in good order 
l in utter silence ; in fact, so silently as to bode mischief, 
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Behind and before there strode large contingents of ordinary 
citizens, and I noticed two things: that few of them wore 
blouses, and that a good many wore kepis, apparently quite 
new. The wearers, though equally undemonstrative, gave one 
the impression of being the leaders. Most of those around me 
shook their heads ominously as they passed ; their silence did 
not impose upon them. I am free to confess that I did not 
share their opinion. To me, the whole looked like stern de- 
termined manifestors : not like turbulent revolutionaries. I 
had seen nothing like them in '48. Nevertheless, it was I who 
was mistaken, for, according to M. Sampierro Gavini, who, 
unlike his brother Denis, belonged to the opposition during 
the Empire, it was they who invaded the Chamber. I may 
add that M. Sampierro Gavini though in the opposition, had 
little or no sympathy with those who overthrew the Empire or 
established the Commune. He had an almost idealistic faith 
in constitutional means, and a somewhat exaggerated reverence 
for the name of Bonaparte. He was a Corsican. 

For several hours nothing occurred worthy of record. The 
accounts brought to us by eye-witnesses of events going on 
simultaneously at the Tuileries and the Palais-Bourbon showed 
plainly that there was no intention on the mob's part to exalt 
the Empress into a Marie-Antoinette. Our friend who had 
given us the news of the Chamber on the previous night, and 
who was a relative of the celebrated Dr. Yvan, an habitue of 
the Cafe de la Paix, had made up his mind in the morning that 
" it would be more interesting to watch the " last heroic 
struggles of an Empress against iron fortune than the " crown- 
less coronation of a half-score of * rois P6tauds.' " * As such, 
he had taken up his station in the gardens of the Tuileries,. 
close to the gate dividing the private from the public gardens. 
It was he who gave us the particulars of the scenes preceding 
and succeeding the Empress's flight, the exact moment of 
which no one seemed to know. The account of these scenes 
was so exceedingly graphic, that I have no difficulty whatso- 
ever in remembering them. Moreover, I put down at the time 
several of his own expressions. I do not know what has be- 

* In olden times, every community, corporation, and guild in France elected anrnu. 
king— even the mendicants, whose ruler took the title of King Pltaud, from the Latin, 
I ask. The latter's court, as a matter of course, was a perfect bear-garden, in which « 
one did as he liked, in which every one was as much sovereign as the titular one. Th 
pression," the Court of King Petaud," became a synonym for everything that was diaor 1 
ridiculous, and disgusting. 

" Oui, je sors de chez vous fort mal Edifice ; 
Dans toutes mes lecons j'y suis contrariee ; 
On n'y respecte rien, chacun y parle haut, 
Et c'est toutjustement la cour du roi Pltaud." 
(Moliere, " Tartuffe," Act L Sc x>— Editor* 
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come of him. He went to New-Zealand on account of some 
unhappy love-affair, and was never heard of any more. Though 
scarcely thirty then, he was a promising young doctor. His 
name was Ramail, but I do not know in what relation he stood 
to Dr. Yvan ; who, however, always called him cousin. 

Young Ramail had been in the Tuileries gardens since noon. 
The crowd was already very large at that hour, but it seemed 
altogether engrossed in the doings of an individual who was 
knocking down a gilded eagle on the top of the gate. " Mind," 
said Ramail, " that was at twelve o'clock, or somewhere there- 
abouts ; and I do not think that the sitting at the Chamber 
began until at least an hour later. If the Republicans say, in 
days to come, that the Empire was virtually condemned before 
they voted its overthrow, they will, at any rate, have the 
semblance of truth on their side, because there were at least 
two thousand persons looking on without trying to prevent the 
destruction of the eagles by word or deed ; and two thousand 
persons, if they happen to agree with them, are to the Repub- 
licans the whole of France ; while two millions, if they happen 
to differ from them, are only a corrupt and unintelligent ma 
jority. 

" But I was wondering," he went on, " at the utter ingrati- 
tude of the lower and lower-middle classes. I feel certain 
that among those who stood staring there, half owed their 
prosperous condition to the eighteen years of Imperialism; 
yet I heard not a single expression of regret at the brutal 
sweeping away of it. 

" I may have stood there for about an hour, a score of steps 
away from the gate before the swingbridge, when, all at once, 
I felt myself carried forward with the crowd ; and before I 
had time to look round, I found myself inside that other gate. 
There were about five hundred persons who had entered with 
me, but in what manner the gate gave way or was opened I 
have not the vaguest idea. We went no further ; we stopped 
as suddenly as we had advanced. I turned round with diffi- 
culty, and looked over the heads of those behind me ; sure 
enough, the gates were wide open and the crowd at the rear 
\ s much denser than it had been ten minutes before. Still 
1 ;y stood perfectly still, without bringing any pressure to 
1 ir upon us. Then I turned round again, and saw the cause 
1 their reluctance to move. The Imperial Guard was being 
1 ssed in front of the principal door leading from theprivate 
I iens into the palace. ' My dear Ramail,' I said to myself, 
■ a stand a very good chance of having a bullet th '" 
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your head before you are ten minutes oiaer ; Because, at tne 
slightest move of the crowd among which you now stand, the 
guard will fire.' I own that I was scarcely prepared to face 
death for such a trivial cause as this ; and I was quietly edg- 
ing my way out of the crowd, which was beginning to utter 
low ominous growls, when a voice, ringing clear upon the air, 
shouted, ' Citoyeus I ' I stopped, turned round once more, and 
stood on tiptoe. ' 

" The speaker was a tall, handsome fellow, young to *11 ap- 
pearance, and with a voice like a bell. He looked a gentle- 
man, but I have never seen him before to my knowledge. 
His companion I knew at once ; it was Victorien Sardou. 
There is no mistaking that face. I have heard some people 
say that it is not a bit like that of the great Napoleon, while 
others maintain that, placing the living man and the portrait 
of the dead one side by side, one could not tell the difference. 
I'll undertake to say this, that if M. Sardou had donned a 
uniform, such as the lieutenant of artillery wore at Areola, for 
instance, he might have taken the Empress by the hand and 
led her out safely among the people, who would have believed 
in some miraculous resurrection. 

" To come back to my story. ' Citoyens,' repeated M. Sar- 
dou's companion, ' I do not wonder at your surprise that the 
garden should not be open to you and its ingress forbidden by 
soldiers. The Tuileries belong to the people, now that the 
Empire is gone ; for gone it is by this time, in spite of the 
Imperial Guard massed before yonder door. Consequently, 
my friend and I propose to go and ask for the withdrawal of 
these soldiers. But, in order to do this, you must give us 
your promise not to budge ; for the slightest attempt on your 
part to do so before our return may lead to bloodshed, and I 
am convinced that you are as anxious as we are to avoid such 
a calamity.' 

" If that young fellow is not an actor, he ought to be. 
Every word he said could be heard distinctly and produced its 
effect. The crowd cheered him and promised unanimously to 
wait. Then we saw him and M. Sardou take out their hand- 
kerchiefs and tie them to the end of their sticks. Perhap c ; * 
was well they did, for as I saw them boldly walk up the ceni 
avenue, I was not at all convinced that their lives were no 
danger. My sight is excellent, and I noticed a decide 
hostile movement on the part of the troops ranged in fron 
the principal door, and an officer of Mobiles was evidentl) 
my opinion, for, though he followed them at a distance 
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:ly behind the trees, sheltering himself as much as 
lo not pretend to be wiser than most of my fellow- 
men, but I doubt whether many among those who watched M. 
Sardou and his companion suspected the true drift of their 
self-imposed mission. They merely wished to save the Tuil- 
eries from being pillaged and burnt down. I do not wish to 
libel the Imperial Guard or their officers, but I should feel 
much surprised if that noble idea ever entered their heads. 
What was the magnificent pile to them, now that one of their 
idols had left it, probably forever, and the other was about to 
do the same ? At any rate, the suspicious movement was 
there. I have forgotten to tell you that the inner gate was 
closed, and I saw M. Sardou parley through its bars with one 
of the guardians. Then a superior officer, accompanied by a 
civilian, came out ; but by this time, the crowd, which had 
kept back, was beginning to move also, I among them. All of 
a sudden, the general, who turned out to be General Mellinet, 
gets on a chair, while his companion, who turns out to be M. 
de Lesseps, stands by him. The Imperial Guard disappears, 
seeing which, the crowd, no longer apprehensive of being shot 
down, advances rapidly to within a few steps of the gate. 
Then there is a cheer, for the Imperial flag is hauled down 
from the roof. 'Gentlemen,' says the general, 'the Tuileries 
are empty, the Empress is gone. But it is my duty to guard 
the palace, and I count upon you to help me.' He says a 
great deal more, but the crowd are pressing forward all the 
same. I feel that the crucial moment has arrived, and that 
the palace will be invaded, in spite of the general's speechify- 
ing, when lo, the Gardes Mobiles issue from the front door, 
and range themselves in two rows. The gates are opened, 
the crowd rushes in, but the Mobiles are there to prevent them 
making any excursions, either upstairs or into the apartments, 
and in a few minutes we find ourselves in the Place du 
Carrousel. The palace has been virtually saved by M. Sardou." 
Half an hour later, we receive the news that the Government 
of the National Defence has been proclaimed at the Hotel de 
Ville, and that night Paris is illuminated as after a victory. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

In spite of the frequent reports from the provinces that the 
rmans were marching on Paris, there were thousands of peo- 
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pie in the capital who seriously maintained that they, the Ger- 
mans, would not dare to invest, let alone, shell it. But it must 
not be inferred, as many English writers have done, that this 
confidence was due to a mistaken view of the Germans' pluck, 
or their reluctance to beard the " lion " in his den. Not at all. 
The Parisians simply credited their foes with the superstitious 
love and reverence for " the centre of light and civilization " 
which they themselves felt. They did not take their cue from 
Victor Hugo's " highfalutin' " remonstrance to King William ; 
on the contrary, it was the poet who translated their sentiments. 
It was not a case of " one fool making many ; " but of many 
mute inglorious visionaries inspiring a still greater one, who 
had the gift of eloquence, which eloquence, in this instance, 
bordered very closely on sublimated drivel. 

Nevertheless, the whole of Paris became suddenly trans- 
formed into one vast drill-ground, and the clang of arms re- 
sounded through the city day and night. For the time being, 
the crowds left off singing, albeit that they listened now and 
then devoutly and reverently to itinerant performers, male and 
female, who had paraphrased "the patriotic airs of certain operas 
for the occasion. The " Pars beau mousquetaire," etc., of 
Halevy, became " Pars beau volontaire ; " the " Guerre aux 
tyrans," of the same composer, " Guerre aux all'mands," * and 
so forth. 

All the theatres had closed their doors by this time, the 
Come'die- Franchise being last, I believe ; though almost imme- 
diately afterwards it threw open its portals once more for at 
least two performances a week, and often a third time, in aid 
of the victims of the siege. Meanwhile, several rooms were 
being got ready for the reception of the wounded ; the new 
opera-house, still unfinished, was made into a commissariat and 
partly into a barracks, for the provincial Gardes Mobiles were 
flocking by thousands to the capital, and the camps could not 
hold them all. For once in a way the Parisian forgot to chaff 
the provincial who came to pay him a visit ; and considering 
that, even under such circumstances, all drill and no play would 
make Jacques a dull boy, he not only received him very cordi- 
ally, but showed him some of the lions of the capital, at wh* 
the long-haired gaunt and stolid Breton stared without movi 
a muscle, only muttering an unintelligible gibberish, whi 
might be an invocation to his ancient pagan gods, or a trib 
of admiration; while the more astute and cynical, tho? 

♦The first from " Les Mousquetaires de la Reine; " the second from " Charles V 
Editor. 
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scarcely more impressionable Normand, ten thousand of which 
had come from the banks of the Marne, showed the thought 
underlying all his daily actions, in one sentence : " C'est ben 
beau, mais 9a a coute beaucoup d'argent ; fallait mieux le gar- 
der en poche." Even at this supreme moment he remembered, 
with a kind of bitterness, that he had been made to pay for 
part of all this glorious architecture. 

The Circfues Napoleon and de PImperatrice — the Republic 
had not had time to change their names— *had become a kind 
of left-luggage office for these human cargoes, taken thither at 
their arrival, which happened generally during the night. In 
the morning they were transferred to their permanent encamp- 
ments, and their military education was' proceeded with at once. 
I am afraid I am not competent to judge of the merits of the 
method adopted, but I was by no means powerfully impressed 
with the knowledge displayed by the instructors. 

The gardens of the Tuileries had been closed to the public, 
who had to be satisfied with admiring the ordnance and long 
rows of horses parked there from a distance. Did the latter 
lend enchantment to the view ? Apparently, for they were 
never, tired of gazing with ecstasy on the mitrailleuses. The 
gunners in charge treated the foremost of the gazers now and 
then to a lecture on artillery practice, through the railings of 
the gates. In whatsoever else they had lost faith, those mur- 
derous engines of war evidently still commanded their confi- 
dence. 

The frightful din that marked the first weeks of the war had 
ceased, but Paris did by no means look crestfallen. The gas 
burned brightly still, the cafes were full of people, the restau- 
rants had all their tables occupied ; for we were not " invested " 
yet, and the idea of scarcity, let alone of famine, though a much- 
discussed contingency, was not a staring, stubborn fact. " It 
will never become one," said and thought many, " and all that 
talk about doling out rations already is so much nonsense." 
The papers waxed positively comic on the subject. They also 
waxed comic over the telegrams of the King of Prussia to his 
Consort; but they left off harping on that string, for very 
shame's sake. 

One thing was certain from the beginning of the siege— what 

jver else might fail, there was enough wine and to spare to cheer 

he hearts of men who professed to do and dare more than 

nen. Though the best part of my life had been spent in Paris, 

had, curiously enough, never seen the wine and spirit depots 

Bercy ; in fact, I was profoundly ignorant of that, as well as 
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of other matters connected with the food-supply of Paris. So 
I wrote to a member of the firm which had supplied me for 
many years with wine and spirits, and he took me thither. 

I should think that the " entrepot-general," as it is called, 
occupied, at that time, not less than sixty acres of ground, 
which meant more than treble that area as far as storage was 
concerned ; for there was not only the cellarage, but the build- 
ings above ground, rising in many instances, to three and four 
stories. The entrepot consisted, and consists still, I believe, 
of three distinct parts : one for wines ; another for what the 
French call <r alcohols," and we " spirits , " a third, much 
smaller, for potable or, rather, edible oils. The latter wing 
contains the cellarage of the general administration of the hos- 
pitals. The spirit-cellars were absolutely empty at the time of 
my visit ; their contents had been removed to a bomb and shell 
proof cellarage hard J>y. 

Though I had come to see, I felt very little wiser after leav- 
ing the cellars than before ; for, truth to tell, I was absolutely 
bewildered. I had no more idea of the quantity of wine stored 
there than a child. My guide laughed. 

" We'll soon make the matter clear to you," he said, shaking 
hands with a gentleman who turned out to be one of the prin- 
cipal employes. " This gentleman will tell you almost to a 
hectolitre the quantity of ordinary wine in store. You know 
pretty well the number of inhabitants of the capital, and though 
it has considerably increased during the last few days, and is 
not unlikely to decrease during the siege, if siege there be, the 
influx does not amount to a hundred thousand. Now, mon- 
sieur, will you tell this gentleman what you have in stock ? " 

" We have got at the present moment 1,600,000 hectolitres 
of ordinary wine in our cellars. Ten days ago we had nearly 
one hundred thousand more, but* the wine-shops and others 
have laid in large provisions since then. The more expensive 
wines I need not mention, because # the quantity is very con- 
siderably less, and, moreover, they are not likely to be wanted; 
though, if they were wanted, they would keep us going for 
many, many weeks. At a rough guess, the number of * souls ' 
within the fortifications is about 1,700,000, with the rec 
increase 1,800,000 ; consequently, with what the * liquorist 
have recently bought, one hundred litres for every man, worn 
and child. I do not reckon the contents of private cell* 
nor those of the wine-merchants, apart from their recent j 
chases. Nor is ordinary wine much dearer than it was in yc 
o£ great plenty ; it is, in fact, less by twenty-five francs th?~ 
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:s. I am comparing prices for quarter 
1 two hundred and ten to two hundred 

_, _. _„ire is no fear of regrating here, nor the 

likelihood of our having to drink water for some time." 

On our homeward journey, we noticed bullocks, pigs, and 
sheep littered down in some of, the public squares and on. the 
outer boulevards. The stunted grass in the former had already 
entirely disappeared, and it was evident that, with the utmost 
care, the cattle would deteriorate under the existing circum- 
stances ; for fodder would probably be the first commodity to 
fail : as it was, it had already risen to more than twice its former 
price. Moreover, the competent judges feared that, in the 
event of a rainy autumn, the cattle penned in such small spaces 
would be more subject to epidemic diseases, which would 
absolutely render them unfit for human food. In view of such 
a contingency, the learned members of the Academic des 
Sciences were beginning to put their heads together, but the 
results of their deliberations were not known as yet. 

We returned on foot as we had come ; private carriages had 
entirely disappeared, and though the omnibuses and cabs were 
plying as usual, their progress was seriously impeded by long 
lines of vans, heavily laden with neat deal boxes, evidently 
containing tinned provisions. Very few female passengers in 
the public conveyances, and scarcely a man without a rifle. 
They were the future defenders of the capital, who had been 
to Vincennes, where the distribution of arms was going on from 
early morn till late at night. In fact, the sight of a working- 
man not provided with a rifle, a mattock, a spade, or a pickaxe 
was becoming a rarity, for a great many had been engaged to 
aid the engineers in digging trenches, spiking the ground, etc. 
I did not, and do not, feel competent to judge of the utility 
of all these means of defence ; one of them, however, seemed 
to be conceived in the wrong spirit : I allude to the firing of 
the woods around Paris. With the results of Forbach and 
Woerth to guide them, the generals entrusted with the defence 
of Paris could not leave the woods to stand ; but was there any 
necessity to destroy them in the way they did ? In spite of 
" e activity displayed, there were still thousands of idle hands 
jcious to be employed. Why were not the trees cut down 
d transported to Paris, for fuel for the coming winter ? At 
at moment there were lots of horses, available, and such a 
sasure would have given us the double advantage of saving 
lis for the manufacture of gas, and of protecting from the 
ors of the coming winter hundreds whose, suffering would 
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have been mitigated by light and heat Personally, I did not 
suffer much. From what I have seen during the siege, I have 
come to the conclusion that shortcomings in the way of food 
are far less hard to bear, nay, are almost cheerfully borne, in a 
warm room and with a lamp brightly burning. I leave out of 
the question the quantities of mineral oil wasted in the attempt 
to set fire to the woods, because in many instances the attempt 
failed utterly. 

Meanwhile, patriotism was kept at the boiling point, by glow- 
ing Reports of the heroic defence of General Uhrich at Stras- 
burg. The statue, representing the capital of Alsace on the 
Place de la Concorde, became the goal of a reverent pilgrim- 
age on the part of the Parisians, though the effect of it was 
spoiled too frequently by M. Prudhomme holding forth sen- 
ten tiously, to his sons apparently, to the crowd in reality. 
These discourses reminded one too much of Heine's sneer, 
that " all Frenchmen are actors, and the worst are generally 
"on the stage." In this instance, however, the amateur ran 
the professional very hard. The crowds were not hyper- 
critical, though, and they applauded the speaker, who departed, 
accompanied by his offspring, with the proud consciousness 
that he was a born orator, and that he had done his duty to 
his country by spouting platitudes. It is not difficult to give 
the general sequel to that amateur performance. Next morn- 
ing there is a line in some obscure paper, and M. Prudhomme, 
beside himself with joy, leaves his card on the journalist who 
wrote it ; the journalist leaves his in return, and for the next 
six months the latter has his knife and fork laid at M. Prud- 
homme's table. The acquaintance generally terminates on M. 
Prudhomme's discovery that Madame Prudhomme carried her 
friendship too far by looking after the domestic concerns of the 
scribe, at the scribe's bachelor quarters. 

The men who did not spout were the Duruys, the Meisso- 
niers, as a hundred others I could mention. The eminent 
historian and grand-master of the University, though sixty, 
donned the simple uniform of- a National Guard, and performed 
his garrison duties like the humblest artisan, only distinguished 
from the latter by his star of grand-officer of the Leg : "~ 
d'Honneur ; the great painter did the same. The French sh 
keeping bourgeois is, as a rule, a silly, pompous creature ; v 
frequently he is mean and contemptible besides. 

Here is a story for the truth of which I can vouch, a 
which shows him in his true light. In the skirmish in wh 
y eutenaut Wins)ow was killed, some damage had been dor' 
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the inn at Schirlenhoff, where the Baden officers were at break- 
fast, when they were surprised by General de Bernis and his 
men. The general had his foot already in the stirrup, and was 
about to remove his prisoners, when Boniface made his appear- 
ance, coolly asking to whom he was to present the bill for the 
breakage. The general burst out laughing : " The losing party 
pays the damage as a rule," he said, " but France is sufficiently 
rich to reverse the rule. Here is double the amount of your 
bill." 

A second story, equally authentic. A cable had been secretly 
laid on the bed of the Seine between Paris and Havre, shortly 
before the siege. Two small shopkeepers of St. Germain 
revealed the fact for a consideration to the Germans, who had 
but very vague suspicions of it, and who certainly did not 
know the land bearings ; one of the scoundrels was caught after 
the siege, the other escaped. The one who was tried pleaded 
poverty, and received a ridiculously small sentence. It trans- 
pired afterwards that he was exceedingly well paid for his 
treachery, and that he cheated his fellow-informer out of his 
share. 

The contrast is more pleasant to dwell upon. There were 
hundreds of obscure heroes, by which I do not mean those 
prepared to shed their blood on the battlefield, but men with a 
sublime indifference to life, courting the fate of a Ravaillac 
and a Balthazar Gerard. History would have called them 
regicides, and perhaps ranked them with paid assassins had 
they accomplished their purpose, would have held them up to 
the scorn of posterity as bloodthirsty fanatics, — and history, 
for once in a way, would have been wrong. In their' reprehen- 
sible folly, they were more estimable than the Jules Favres, 
the Gambettas who played at being the saviours of the country, 
and who were only the saviours of their needy, fellow political 
adventurers. 

Apart from the former, there were the inventors of impossi- 
ble schemes for the instantaneous annihilation of the three 
hundred thousand Germans around Paris, — inventors who 
supply the comic note in the otherwise terrible drama, — inven- 
ts who day by day besiege the Ministry for War, and to 
/horn, after all, the minister's collaborateurs are compelled 
listen " on the chance of there being something in their 
themes." 
" I am asking myself, every now and then, whether I am a 
df-officer or one of the doctors at Charenton," said Prince 
besca, one evening. 
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"Since yesterday morning," he went , 

terviewed by a dozen inventors, every one of whom wanted to 
see General Trochu or General Schmitz, and would scarcely 
be persuaded that I would do as well. The first one simply 
took the breath out of me. I had no energy left to resist the 
others, or to bow them out politely ; if they had chosen to keep 
on talking for four and twenty hours, I should have been com- 
pelled to listen. He was a little man, about the height of M. 
Thiers. His opening speech was in proportion to his height ; 
it consisted of one line. ' Monsieur, I annihilate the Germans 
with one blow,' he said. I was thrown off my guard in spite 
of myself, for etiquette demands that I should keep serious in 
spite of myself ; and 1 replied, ' Let me fill my pipe before you 
do it.' 

" Meanwhile, my visitor spread out a large roll of paper on 
the table. 'lam not an inventor,' he said; 'I merely adapt 
the lessons of ancient history to the present circumstances. I 
merely modify the trick of the horse of Troy. Here is Paris 
with its ninety-six bastions, its forts, etc. I draw three lines : 
along the first 1 send twenty-five thousand men pretending to 
attack the northern positions of the enemy ; along the second 
line I send a similar number, apparently bent on a similar at- 
tempt to the south ; my fifty thousand troops are perfectly 
visible to the Germans, for they commence their march an hour 
or so before dusk. Meanwhile darkness sets in, and that is 
the moment I choose to despatch a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand troops, screened and entirely concealed by a movable wall 
of sheet iron, blackened by smoke. My inventive powers have 
gone no further than this. My hundred and fifty thousand 
men behind their wall penetrate unhindered as far as the Prus- 
sian lines, where a hundred thousand fall on their backs, taking 
aim over the wall, while fifty thousand keep moving it forward 
slowly. Twelve shots for every man make twelve hundred 
thousand shots — more than sufficient to cause a panic among 
the Germans, who do not know whence the firing proceeds, 
because my wall is as dark as night itself. Supposing, how- 
ever, that those who have been left in the camp defend them- 
selves, their projectiles will glance off against the sheet iro 
the wall, which, if necessary, can be thrown down finally 
our own men, who will finish their business with the bayr 
and the sword." 

" My second visitor had something not less formidable 
propose ; namely, a sledge-hammer, fifteen miles in circ 
ference, and weighing ten millions of tons. It was to be '' 
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up to a certain altitude by means of balloons. A favorable 
wind had to be waited for, which would send the balloons in 
the direction of Versailles, where the ropes confining the ham- 
mer would be cut. In its fall it would crush and bury the head- 
quarters and the bulk of the German army. 

" The third showed me the plan of a musical mitrailleuse, 
which would deal death and destruction while playing Wagner, 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, the former by preference. * The 
Germans,' he remarked, ' are too fond of music to be able to 
resist the temptation of listening. They are sure to draw near 
in thousands when my mitrailleuses are set playing. We have 
got them at our mercy.' I asked him to send me a small one 
as a sample : he promised to do so." 

Another evening I was induced to go to the Alcazar. I had 
been there once before, to hear Theresa. This time it was to 
see an " Exhibition of Engines of War," and to listen to a 
practical lecture thereon. The audience was as. jolly as if the 
Germans were a thousand miles away — jollier, perhaps, than 
when they listened to " Rien n'est sacre pour un sapeur ;" be- 
cause they were virtually taking part in the performance. The 
lecturer began by an exhibition of bullet-proof pads, by means 
of which the soldier might fearlessly advance towards the 
enemy ; " because they render that part of the body on which 
they are worn invulnerable." A wag among the spectators 
made a remark about " retreating soldiers," which I cannot 
" transcribe ; but the exhibitor, an Italian or Spanish major, to 
judge by his accent, was in noway disconcerted. He 'placed 
his pad against an upright board in the shape of a target and 
began firing at it with a revolver at a distance of four or five 
paces. The material, though singed, was not pierced, but the 
spectators seemed by no means convinced. " You wear the 
pad, and let me have a shot at you," exclaimed one ; at which 
offer the major made a long face. " Have you ever tried the 
experiment on a living animal ? " asks another. " Perfectly," 
replied the major ; " I tried it on my clerk," which admission 
was hailed with snouts of laughter. There were cries for the 
clerk, who did not appear. A corporal of the National Guards 
roposed to try an experiment on the major and the pad with 
le bayonet fastened to a chassepot ; thereupon major and pad 
lddenly disappeared behind the wings. 
The next inventor exhibits a fire-extinguisher ; the audience 
'quire more than a verbal explanation ; some of them pro- 
•se to set the Alcazar on fire. A small panic, checked in 
e; and the various demonstrations are proceeded with 
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amidst shouts, and laughter, and jokes. They yield rio practi- 
cal results, but they kill time. They are voted the next best 
thing to the theatre. 

By this time we were shut off from the outer world. On the 
17th of September, at night, the last train of the Orleans Rail- 
way Company had left Paris. The others had ceased working 
a day or so before, and placed their rolling stock in safety. 
Not the whole of it, though. A great many of the third-class 
carriages have had their seats taken out, the luggage and goods 
vans have been washed, the cattle trucks boarded in, and all 
these transformed into temporary dwellings for the suburban 
poor who have been obliged to seek shelter within the walls of 
the capital. The interiors of the principal railway stations 
present scenes that would rejoice the hearts of genre-painters 
on a large scale. The washing and cooking of all these squat- 
ters is done on the various platforms, the carriages have be- 
come parlor. and bedroom in one, and there has even been 
some ingenuity displayed in their decoration. The woman- 
kind rarely stir from their improvised homes ; the men are on 
the fortifications or roaming die streets of Paris. Part of the 
household goods has been stowed inside the trucks, the rest 
is piled up in front. The domestic pets, such as cats and 
dogs, have, as yet, not been killed for food, and the former 
have a particularly good time of it, for mice and rats abound, 
especially in the goods-sheds. Here and there a goat gravelj 
stalking along, happily unconscious of its impending doom ; 
and chanticleer surrounded by a small harem trying to make 
the best of things. 

Of course, the sudden and enormous influx of human beings 
could not be housed altogether in that way, but care has been 
taken that none of them shall be shelterless. AH the tenantless 
apartments, from the most palatial in the Faubourg St. Honore 
and Champs- Ely sees to the humblest in the popular quarters, 
have been utilized, and the pot-au-feu simmers in marble 
fireplaces, while Gallic Hodge sees his face reflected in gigantic 
mirrors the like of which he never saw before. The dwell- 
ings that have been merely vacated by their tenants who have 
flitted to Homburg and Baden-Baden, to Nice and elsewt ~ 
are as yet not called into requisition by the authorities. 

From the moment we were cut off from the outer worlcL 
spy mania, which had been raging fiercely enough, before, 
came positively contagious. There is not the slightest dc 
that there were spies in Paris, but I feel perfectly certain 
they were not prowling about the streets, and that to have c? * 
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ave had to look among the personnel of the 
ministries, j?or a foreigner, unless he spoke French without 
the slightest accent, to have accepted such a mission, would 
have been akin to madness ; and there were and are still few 
foreigners, however well they may know French, who do not 
betray their origin now and then by imperfect pronunciation. 
Besides, there was nothing to spy in the streets ; nevertheless, 
the spy mania, as I have already said, had reached an acute 
crisis. The majority of the National Guard seemed to have 
no other occupation than to look for spies. A poor Spanish 
priest was arrested because he had been three times in the 
same afternoon to the cobbler for the only serviceable pair of 
shoes he possessed. Woe to the man or woman who was ill- 
advised enough to take out his pocket-book in the streets. If 
you happened to be of studious habits, or mereiy inclined to sit 
up late, the lights peeping through the carelessly drawn cur- 
tains exposed you to a sudden visit from half a dozen ill-man- 
nered, swaggering National GuaTds, your concierge was called 
out of his bed, while you were taken to the nearest commissary 
of police to explain ; or, what was worse still, to the near- 
est military post, where the lieutenant in command made it a 
point to be altogether soldier-like — according to his ideas, i. e., 
brutal, rude, disgustingly familiar. You might get an apology 
from the police-official for having been disturbed and dragged 
through the streets for no earthly reason ; the quasi-military 
man would have considered it beneath his dignity to offer one. 
Of course, every now and then, one happened to meet with 
a gentleman who was only too anxious to atone for the imbe- 
cile " goings-on " of his men, and I was fortunate enough to 
do so one night. It was on the 20th of September, when the 
feelings of the Parisians had already been embittered by their 
first and not very creditable defeat under their own walls. I 
do not suppose there were more than a score of Englishmen 
in Paris, besides the Irishmen engaged in salting beef at the 
slaughter-house of La Villette, when, but for that gentleman, I 
should have been in a sore strait. Among the English there 
was a groom who, at the time of the general exodus, was so 
ingerously ill that the doctor absolutely forbade his removal, 
en to a hospital. The case had been brought under my 
itice, and as the poor fellow was very respectable and had 
en hard-working, as he had a wife and a young family be- 
les, we not only did all we could for him, but I went to see 
n personally two or three times to cheer him up a bit. He 
s oq the mend, but slowly, very slowly. He lived in one of 
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the side streets of the Avenue de Clichy, and had lived there 
a good while, and the concierge of the house had her mind 
perfectly at rest with regard to his nationality, albeit that the 
fact of being an Englishman was not always a sufficient guar- 
rantee against the suspicion of being a spy on the part of the 
lower classes. Moreover, they would not always take the fact 
for granted ; they were unable to distinguish an English from 
a German or any other accent, and, with them, to be a for- 
eigner was necessarily to be a German, and a German could 
not be- anything but a spy. However, in this instance, I felt 
no anxiety for my prot6ge' 

Unfortunately, a few days before the closing of Paris, the 
concierge herself fell ill, and another one took her place. The 
successor was a man, and not by any means a pleasant man. 
There was a scowl on his face, as, in answer to his summons, 
I told him whither I was going ; and he cast a suspicious, look 
at a box I was carrying under my arm, which happened to 
contain nothing more formidable than a surgical appliance. I 
took no notice, however, and mounted the stairs. , 

My visit may have lasted between twenty minutes and half 
an hour. When I came out, a considerable crowd had assem- 
bled on the footway and in the road, and a dozen National 
Guards were ranged in a semi-circle in front of the door. 

The first cry that greeted me was " Le voil V and then a 
corporal advanced. " Your name, citizen," he said, in a hec- 
toring tone, " and what brings you to this house ? " I kept 
very cool, and told him that I would neither give him my name 
nor an explanation of my visit, but that if he would take me 
to his lieutenant or captain, I should be pleased to give both 
to the latter. But he would not be satisfied. " Where is the 
box yqu had in your hand ? what did it contain ? and what 
have you done with it ? " he insisted. I knew that it would be 
useless to try and enlighten him, so I stuck to my text. Mean- 
while the crowd had become very excited, so I simply repeated 
my request to be taken to the post. 

The crowd would have willingly judged me there and then ; 
that is, strung me up to the nearest lamp-post. If they had, 
not a single one among them would have been prosecuted r ~~ 
murder, and by the end of the siege the British Governm 
would have considered it too late to move in the matter ; 
sides, a great many of my countrymen would have opined t 
" it served me right " for remaining in Paris, when I mi 
have made myself so comfortable in London or elsewh 
§9 J felt very thankful when the corporal, though very 
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graciously, ordered his men to close around me and " to march." 
I have, since then, been twice to the Avenue de Clichy on 
pleasure bent ; that is, to breakfast at the celebrated establish- 
ment of " le pere Lathuille," and the sight of the lamp-posts 
there sent a cold shudder down my back. 

The journey to the military post did not take long. It had 
been established in a former ball-room or music-hall, for at the 
far end of the room there was a stage, representing, as far as 
I can remember, an antique palace. The floor of it was littered 
with straw, on which a score or so of civic warriors were lazily 
stretched out ; while others were sitting at the small wooden 
tables, that had, not long ago, borne the festive " saladier de 
petit bleu." Some of the ladles with which that decoction had 
been stirred were still hanging from the walls ; for in those 
neighborhoods the love of portable property on the part of the ^ 

patrons is quite Wemmickian, and the proprietors made and - g 

make it a rule to throw as little temptation as possible in the 4 

way of the former. The place looked quite sombre, though the | 

gas was alight. There was an intolerable smell of damp straw : \ 

and stale tobacco smoke. - , i 

j . Part of the crowd succeeded in makmg their way inside, not- . | 

I withstanding the efforts of the National Guards. My appear- J 

i ance caused a certain stir among the occupants of the room : i 

but in a few moments the captain, summoned from an apart- '] 

ment at the back, came upon the scene, and my preliminary 4 : 

trial was proceeded with at once. i 

The indictment of the corporal who had arrested me was 1 

brief and to the point. " This man is a foreigner who pays 
constant visits to another foreigner, supposed to be sick. This 
evening he arrived with a box under his arm which he left with 
his friend. The concierge has reason to suppose that there is 
something wrong, for he does not believe in the man's illness. 
He is supposed to be poor, and still he and his family are liv- 
ing on the fat of the land. My prisoner refused to give me 
his name and address, or an explanation of his visit." 

" What have you to say, monsieur ? " asked the captain, a 
man of about thirty-five, evidently belonging to the better 
d ises. I found out afterwards that his name was Garnier, 
L 01 jarmier, and that he was a cashier in one of the large com- 
m cial establishments in the Rue St. Martin. He was killed 
in 'ie last sortie of the Parisians. 

was the first time I had been addressed that evening as 
" nsieur." I simply took a card from my pocket-book and 
gs it to him. " If that is not sufficient, some of your men 
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can accompany me home and ascertain for themselves that I 
have not given a false name or address," I said. 

He looked at it for a moment. " It is quite unnecessary. I 
know your name very well, though I have not the honor of 
knowing you personally. I have seen your portrait at my 
relatives' establishment " — he named a celebrated picture- 
dealer in the Rue de la Paix, — " and I ought to have recognized 
you at once, for it is a very striking likeness, but it is so dark 
here. ,, Then he turned to his men and to the crowd : " I will 
answer for this gentleman. I wish we had a thousand or so 
of foreign spies like him in Paris. France has no better friend 
than he." 

I was almost as much afraid of the captain's praise as I had 
been of the corporal's blame, because the crowd wanted to 
give me an ovation ; seeing which, M. Garmier invited me to 
stay with him a little while, until the latter should have dis- 
persed. It was while sitting in his own room that he told me 
the following story. 

" My principal duty, monsieur, seems to consist, not in kill- 
ing Germans, but in preventing perfectly honest Frenchmen 
and foreigners from being killed or maimed. Not later than 
the night before last, three men were brought in. They were 
all very powerful fellows ; there was no doubt about their being 
Frenchmen. They did not take their arrest as a matter of 
course at all, but to every question I put they simply sent me 
to the devil. It was not the behavior of the presumed spy, 
who, as a rule, is very soft spoken and conciliating until he 
sees that the game is up, when he becomes insulting. Still, I 
reflected that the violence of the three men might be a clever 
bit of acting also, the more that I could see for myself that 
they were abominably, though not speechlessly, drunk. Their 
offence was that they had been seen loitering in a field very 
close to the fortification, with their noses almost to the ground. 
Do what I would, an explanation I could not get, and at last 
the most powerful of the trio made a movement as if to draw 
a knife. With great difficulty a dozen of my men succeeded in 
getting his coat off ; and there, between his waistcoat and his 
shirt, was a murderous looking blade, a formidable wea™" 
indeed. 

" ' He is a Prussian spy, sure enough ? ' exclaimed the re 
ful of guards. 

" I examined the knife carefully, tried to find the nami 
the maker, and all at once put it to my nose. Then I too' 
a candle and looked more carefully still at the pris~ 
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:,' I said, ' and the best thing you can 
ao is to take mem nome.' 

" ' But the knife ? ' insisted the sergeant. 

" 'The knife is all right,' I answered. 

" ' I should think it is all right,' said the owner, ' seeing that 
I am cutting provisions all day with it for those confounded 
Parisians.' 

" But the guards were not satisfied with the explanation. 
They began to surround me. 'That was surely a sign you 
made to the fellow when you lifted the blade to your face, cap- 
tain,' said a sergeant. 

" ' Not at all, friend ; I was simply smelling it. And it 
smelt abominably of onions.' That will give you an idea, 
monsieur, of the life they lead me also. Still, I would ask 
you, as a particular favor, monsieur, not to mention your mis- 
hap to any one. As you are aware, I am not to blame ; but 
we are in bad odor enough as it is at the Ministry of War, and 
we do not wish to increase our somewhat justified reputation 
for irresponsible rowdyism and lack of discipline." 

I gave him my promise to that effect, and have not mentioned 
the matter until this day. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

I am not a soldier, nor in the least like one ; Kence I have, 
almost naturally, neglected to note any of the strategic and 
military problems involved in the campaign and the siege. But, 
ignorant as I am in these matters, and notwithstanding the re- 
peated failures of General Trochu's troops to break through the 
lines of investment, I feel certain, on the other hand, that the 
Germans Would have never taken Paris by storming it. Years 
before, Von Moltke had expressed his opinion to that effect in 
his correspondence, not exactly with regard to the French 
capital, but with regard to any fortified centre of more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Such an agglomeration, even 
if severely left alone, and only shut off from the rest of the 
"*rld, falls by itself. I am giving the spirit and not the sub' 
1 .nee pf his words. 

Consequently, there is no need to say, that, to the mere 
:ial observer, the problems raised by the food-supply were 
"haps the most interesting. Even under normal conditions, 
i average Parisian in his method of feeding is worth study' 
- he is supposed to be one of the most abstemious creatures 
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on the civilized globe. And yet, I do not think that he con- 
sumes less alcohol than the average Englishman or German. 
The Frenchman's alcohol is more diluted ; that is all. A 
drunken woman is a very rare sight, either in Paris or in the 
provinces ; nevertheless, there is, probably, not one in a thou- 
sand women among the lower classes who drinks less than her 
half a bottle of wine per day ; while ladies of high degree gen- 
erally partake of one if not two glasses of chartreuse with their 
coffee, after each of the two principal meals. Un grog Amkri- 
cain is as often ordered for the lady as for the gentleman, dur- 
ing the evening visits to the cafe. I am speaking of gentle- 
women by birth and education, and of the spouses of the well- 
to-do men, not of the members of the demi-monde and of those 
below them. 

So far, the question of drink, which, after my visit to the 
wine-depots at Bercy, assumed an altogether different aspect to 
my mind. I began to wonder whether the plethora of wine 
would not do as much harm as the expected scarcity of food ? 
My fears were not groundless. 

Frenchmen, especially Parisians, not only eat a great quan- 
tity of bread, but they are very particular as to its quality. I 
have a note showing that, during the years 1868-69, tne con " 
sumption per head for every man, woman, and child amounted 
to a little more than an English pound per day, and that very 
little of this was of " second quality," though the latter was as 
good as that sold at many a London baker's as first, I tasted 
it myself, because the municipality had made a great point of 
introducing it to the lower classes at twopence per quartern 
less than the first quality. Nevertheless, the French workman 
would have none of it.* 

Even in the humblest restaurants, the bread supplied to cus- 
tomers is of a superior quality ; the ordinary household bread 
(pain de manage) is only to be had by specially asking for it ; 
the roll with the cafe*-au-lait in the morning is an institution 
except with the very poor. 

As for meat, I have an idea, in spite of all the doubts thrown 
"upon the question by English writers, that the Parisian work- 
man in 1870 consumed as much as his London fellow. The 
fact of the former having two square meals a day inste" >f 
one, is not sufficiently taken into account by the casua >• 
server. There are few English artisans whose supper, ex it 
on Sundays, consists of anything more substantial than v - d 

* Goethe, in his journey through France, noticed that the peasants who drove hi ;e 

invariably refused to eat the soldiers' bread, which he found to his taste. — Editp- 
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and cheese. The Frenchman eats meat at twelve a. m. and at 
six p.m. The nourishment contained in the scraps, the bones, 
etc., is generally lost to the Englishman : not a particle of it is 
wasted in France. Be that as it may, the statistics for 1858 
shQw a consumption of close upon eight ounces (English) of 
fresh meat per day for every head of the population. Be it 
remembered that these statistics are absolutely correct, because 
a town-due of over a half-penny per English pound is paid on 
the meat leaving the public slaughter-houses, and killed meat 
is taxed similarly at the city gates. Private slaughter-houses 
there are virtually none. 

Allowing for all this, it will be seen that Paris was not much 
better off than other capitals would have been if threatened 
with a siege, except, perhaps, for the ingenuity of even the 
humblest French housewife in making much out of little by 
means of vegetables, fruit, and cunningly prepared sauces, for 
which, nevertheless, butter, milk, lard, etc., were wanted, which 
commodities were as likely to fail as all other things. Nor 
must one forget to mention the ingenuity displayed in the 
public slaughter-houses themselves, in utilizing every possible 
scrap of the slaughtered animals for human food. I had occa- 
sion, not very long ago (1883), to go frequently, and for several 
weeks running, to one of the poorest quarters in London. I 
often made the journey on foot, for I am ashamed to say that, 
until then, the East End was far more unknown to me than 
many an obscure town in France, Italy, Germany, and Spain. 
The clever remark of a French sociologist that "the battle of 
life is fought below the belt," holds especially good with regard 
to the lower classes. Well, I may unhesitatingly say that in 
no country are the poor left in greater ignorance with regard 
to cheap and nourishing food than in England, if I am to judge 
by London. The French, the German, the Italian, the Spanish 
poor, have a dozen inexpensive and succulent dishes of which 
the English poor know absolutely nothing ; and still those very 
dishes figure on the tables of the well-to-do, and of fashionable 
restaurants, as entrees under more or less fantastic names. Is 
the English working man so utterly devoid of thrift and of 
c nmon sense, is his contempt for the foreigner so great as 
t< make him refuse to take a lesson from the latter ? I think 
n :. I fancy it will depend much on the manner in which the 
h son is conveyed. A little less board-school work and Sun- 
d ^-school teaching, fewer Bible classes, and a good many 
p ctical cooking-classes would probably meet the case. 

n \e French, though aware of their incontestable superiority 
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in the way of preparing food, did not disdain to take a lesson 
from the alien. They clearly foresaw the fate in store for the 
cattle penned in the squares and public gardens, if compelled 
to remain there under existing conditions, and with the incle- 
ment season close at hand ; consequently, the authorities en- 
listed the services of Mr. Wilson, an Irish gentleman who had 
been residing in Paris for a number of years, and whose experi- 
ence in the salted-provision trade seemed to them very likely 
to yield most satisfactory results. Up till then, only thirty head 
of cattle had been submitted to his process, from that moment 
the number is considerably increased, and it becomes apparent 
that in a short while, there will be few live oxen, sheep, or pigs 
left in Paris, though, as yet, we are only in the beginning of 
October. Under Mr. Wilson's able management, half a hun- 
dred Irishmen are at work for many, many, hours a day at the 
slaughter-house in La Villette, whither flock the Parisians, at 
any rate the privileged ones, to watch the preliminaries to the 
regime of salt- junk which is staring them in the face. The 
fodder thus economized will go to the horses, although there is 
a whisper in the air that one eminent savant has recommended 
their immediate slaughter and salting also. Of course, such as 
are wanted for military purposes will be exempted from this 
holocaust on the altar of patriotism. M. Gagne, who has al- 
ready provided the Parisians with amusement for years, in his 
capacity as a perpetual candidate for parliamentary honors, 
does not stop at hippophagy ; he seriously proposes anthropo- 
phagy. " A human being over sixty is neither useful nor orna- 
mental," he exclaimed at a public meeting ; " and to prove that 
I mean what I say, I am willing to give myself as food to my 
sublime and suffering townsmen." Poor fellow ! as mad as a. 
March hare, but a man of education and with an infinite fund 
of sympathy for humanity. He was but moderately provided 
for at the best of times ; his income was derived from some 
property in the provinces, and, as a matter of course, the invest- 
ment of Paris stopped his supplies of funds from that quarter. 
He was of no earthly use in the besieged city, but he refused 
to go. He had a small but very valuable collection of family 
plate, which went bit by bit to the Mint, not to feed him^tf 
but to feed others, for he was never weary of well-doing. & 
reminded one irresistibly of Balzac's hero, " le Pfere Gori ," 
parting with his treasures to supply his ungrateful daugh s, 
for the Parisians were ungrateful to him. Mad as he wa? 
man in possession of all his mental faculties could have 1 n 
more sublime. 
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Whatever the question of human flesh as food may have been 
to the Parisian, that of horseflesh was by no means new to them. 
Since '66, various attempts had been made to introduce it on a 
large scale, but for once in a way, they were logical in their 
objections to it. " It is all very well," wrote a paper, devoted to 
the improvement of the humbler classes, — " it is all very well 
for a few savants to sit round a well-appointed table to feast 
upon the succulent parts of "a young, tender, and perfectly 
healthy horse, especially if the steaks are ' aux truffes,' and the 
kidneys stewed in ' Madeira ; ' but that young, tender, and per- 
fectly healthy horse would cost more than an equally tender, 
young, and perfectly healthy bullock or cow. So, where is the 
advantage ? In order to obtain that advantage, horses only fit 
for the knacker's yard, not fit for human food, would have to 
be killed, and the hard-working artisan with his non-vitiated 
taste, who does not even care for venison or game when it hap- 
pens to be ' high/ would certainly not care for a superannuated 
charger to be set before him. You might just as well ask an 
unsophisticated cannibal to feast upon an, invalid. The best 
part of the warrior on the shelf is his wooden leg or his wooden, 
arm ; the best part of the superannuated charger is his skin or 
his hoof, with or without the shoe ; and no human being, whether 
cannibal or not, can be, expected to make a timber-yard, a tan- 
ner's yard, or an old-iron and rag store of his stomach, even to 
please faddists/' 

As a consequence, only two millions of pounds of horse-flesh 
were " produced " during the first three years succeeding the 
publication of that article (1866-69) ; but it is more than doubt- 
ful whether a sixteenth part of it was consumed as human food 
— with a knowledge on the part of the consumers. And dur- 
ing those three years, as if to prove the writer's words, the pub- 
lic were being constantly fortified in their dislike with official 
reports of the seizure of diseased horses on their way to the 
four specially appointed slaughter-houses. I remember, that 
in one week, twenty-four animals were thus confiscated by the 
sanitary inspectors, "the flesh of which," added the Moniteur, 
*" would have probably found its way to the tables of the better 
fc] s Parisians, in the shape of Aries, Lorraine, or German 
& sages. These commodities," it went on, " are never offered 
b the manufacturer to the experienced proprietors of the ham 
a ' beef shops (charcutiers), but to fruiterers, grocers, vendors 

so-called dainties, and dealers in preserved provisions." 

1 j article had the effect of arousing the suspicion of the bet- 
to classes as well as of the poorer. 
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The number of " horse-butchers " had decreased by four 
during the four years that had elapsed since their first establish- 
ment with the Government's sanction, and the remaining eigh- 
teen were not very prosperous when the siege y brought the 
question to the fore once more. The public could not afford 
to be positively hostile to the scheme, but the assertion of the 
rare advocates of the system, that they were enthusiastic, is 
altogether beside the truth. They had to make the best of a 
bad game, that was all. It is a very curious, but positive fact, 
nevertheless, that I have heard Parisians speak favorably 
afterwards of dog's and cat's flesh, even of rats baked in a pie ; 
I have heard them say that, for once in a way, even under 
ordinary circumstances, they would not mind partaking of those 
dishes : I have never heard them express the same goodwill 
towards horseflesh. Of course, I am alluding to those who 
affected no partisanship, either one way or the other. One 
thing is very certain : at the end of the siege the sight of a cat 
or dog was a rarity in Paris, while by the official reports there 
were thirty thousand horses left. 

% Meanwhile, the Acad^mie des Sciences is attracting notice 
by the reports of its sittings, in which the question of food is 
the only subject discussed. Professor Dorderone reads a 
paper on the utilization of beef and mutton fat ; and he com- 
municates a new process with regard to kidney fat, which, up 
till then, had withstood the attempts of the most celebrated 
chefs for culinary purposes. He professes to have discovered 
the means of doing away with the unpleasant taste and smell 
which have hitherto militated against its use, he undertakes to 
give it the flavor and aroma of the best butter from Brittany 
and Normandy. M. Richard, the maire of La Villette, attempts 
similar experiments with animal offal, which M. Dumas, the 
great savant, declares highly satisfactory. M. Riche, one of 
the superior officials of the Mint, transforms bullock's blood 
into black puddings, which are voted superior to those hitherto 
made with pig's blood. The nourishing properties of gelatine 
are demonstrated in an equally scientific manner, and the 
Academie des Sciences gradually becomes the rendezvous of the 
fair ones of Paris, who come to take lessons in the culinary 

" Mais, monsieur," says one, " maintenant que nous av 
du beurre, veuillez nous dire d'oli viendront nos epinards ? 

" Don't let that trouble you, madame," is the answer ; 
you will honor us with your presence next week, one of 

* " Mettre du beurre dans ses epinards," means, figuratively, to increase one's co> 
Editor. 
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jm the Jardin des Plantes will tell you how 

to grow salads, and perhaps asparagus, on your balcony and in 
front of your windows, in less than a fortnight." 

The learned professor is not trying to mystify his charming 
interlocutor ; he honestly believes in what he says : and, a week 
later, when "the friend from the Jardin des Plantes " has spoken, 
there is a wonderful run on all the seed-shops near the Chatelet, 
every one tries to borrow flower-pots from his neighbors, and 
barrow-loads of mould are being trundled in long lines into 
Paris. Wherever one goes, the eye meets careful housewives 
bending over wooden boxes on the balconies ; M. Philippe 
Lockroy, the eminent actor and dramatist, the father of M. 
Edouard Lockroy, the future minister of the Third Republic, 
asks seriously why we should not revive the hanging gardens 
of Semiramis, and sets the example by converting his fifth 
floor balcony into a market garden, to the discomfiture of his son 
who finds his erstwhile bedroom converted into a storehouse 
for tools and less agreeable matter. I' may mention that M. 
Lockroy did not abandon his project after a mere fleeting at- 
tempt, nor when the necessity for it had disappeared, but that 
at the hour I write (1883) he has taken a prize for pears grown 
on that same balcony. 

The mania spreads, and every one becomes, for the time be- 
ing, a market-gardener in chambers. Even M. Pierre Joigneux, 
the well-known horticulturist, and equally clever writer, is bitten 
with it. That the thing was perfectly feasible, was proved 
subsequently by M. Lockroy, but the latter did not imitate 
the nigger who dug up the potatoes an hour after he had planted 
them, to see if they were growing. That thoroughly inexpert 
enced persons should have indulged in such wild fancies is per- 
haps not to be wondered at : but M. Joigneux was not one of 
these, yet he provided an Englishman, who had come to pro- 
pose the experiment to him, with all the necessary funds. " I 
was perfectly certain that I should never see him again," he 
said afterwards ; but, with all due deference, we may take 
this as a shamefaced denial of his credulity. " Contrary to my 
expectations," M. Joigneux went on, when he told us the tale 
few nights afterwards at the Cafe - de la Paix — he lived in the 
ue du 4 Septembre, — " my Englishman did come back, ac- 
mpanied by a porter who carried the requisite material. I 
i not interfere with him in the least, but merely watched him. 
knew that in England they did produce ' green-stuff ' in that 
.y ; though I was also aware of the difference between a few 
des and a serious crop." 
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Others, more ingenious still, began to argue that if it was 
possible to produce vegetables in a fortnight by means of light 
and a few handfuls of mould, it could not be difficult to produce 
mushrooms with a much thicker layer of mould and in the 
darkness of a cellar. 

Fortunately, there is, as yet, a very decent kitchen-garden to 
fall back upon. It lies between the fortifications and the forts ; 
it has been somewhat pillaged at first, but the authorities have 
organized several companies of laborers from among those 
whom they have not been able to provide with arms, and those 
who do not dig or delve keep watch against depredation. They 
have a very simple uniform — a black kepi with crimson piping,, 
and a crimson belt round their waists. They are exposed to a 
certain danger, for every now and then a stray German bullet 
lays one of them low, but, upon the whole, their lot is not a 
hard one. 

" We have still nearly everything we want," writes a facetious 
journalist ; " and now that good and obliging fellow, Gambetta, 
is going to fetch us some cream cheese from the moon for our 
dessert." 

In fact, during the last few days, we have been informed of 
the Minister of the Interior's impending departure for Tours 
by balloon on the 7th of October, and by twelve o'clock on 
that day the little Place St. Pierre, right on the heights of 
Montmartre, is simply black with people. " The great states- 
man," the " hero who is to rouse the provinces to unheard-of 
efforts for the deliverance of the* sacred soil of France from 
the polluting presence of the Teutonic barbarian," has not 
arrived yet when I edge my way through the crowd, accom- 
panied by an officer on General Vinoy's staff, who is a near 
relative of mine. With the recollection of my adventure in 
the Avenue de Clichy fresh upon me, I would not have ven- 
tured to come by myself. There is a military post on the 
Place St. Pierre, and I am wondering whether it will turn out 
to pay honors to " the great statesman ; " and whether Nadar, 
the famous Nadar, whom I can see towering above the crowd, 
and giving instructions, will treat Gambetta with the same 
scant courtesy he once treated Louis-Napoleon, when 
latter went to see the ascent of his balloon, " Le G6ant," f 
the Champ-de-Mars. Nadar's behavior on that occa 
reminds one of Elizabeth's with the wife of Bishop Par 
" ' Madam,' " said the queen, " I may not call you, 
' mistress ' I am loth to call you." Nadar was too ferve 
republican to call Louis-Napoleon "Majesty;" he v — 
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t his guest by addressing him as " Monsieur; " 
„, ........ __ „„ the sovereign advancing, he backed towards 

his car, and, before he could come up with him, gave orders to 
" let go." 

I do not know whether Garabetta came in a carriage. It 
did not make its appearance on the Place St. Pierre; he prob- 
ably left it, like meaner mortals, at the foot of the very steep 
hill. The cheering was immense, and he took it as if to the 
manner born. He was accompanied by M. Spuller, who was to 
take the journey with him, and who, even at that time, bore a 
curious likeness to Mr. Spurgeon. M. Spuller did not appear 
to claim any of the cheers for himself, for he kept perfectly 
stolid. Garabetta, on the other hand, bowed repeatedly, at 
which Nadar grinned. Nadar was always honest, if out- 
spoken. He did not seem particularly pleased with the busi- 
ness in hand, and was evidently determined to get it over as 
soon as possible. Gambetta was still standing up, bowing and 
waving his hands, when Nadar gave the order to " let go " the 
ropes, and the dictator fell back into the lap of his companion. 
The balloon rose rather quickly, and about nine that same 
night we had the news that the balloon had safely landed in 
the Department of the Oise, about twelve miles from Cler- 
mont. 

From that moment, the ascent of a balloon with its car, con- 
taining one or two, sometimes three, wicker cages of carrier- 
pigeons, becomes a favorite spectacle with the Parisians, who 
would willingly see the departure of a dozen per day. For 
each departure means not only the conveyance of a budget 
of news from the besieged city to the provinces, it means 
the return of the winged messengers with perhaps hopeful 
tidings that the provinces are marching to the rescue. 
I am bound to say, at the same time, that the terrible anx- 
iety for such rescue did not arise solely from a wish to 
escape further physical sufferings and privations. Three- 
fourths of the Parisians would have been willing to put up 
with worse for the sake of one terrible defeat inflicted upon 
the Germans by their levies or by those in the provinces. 
But though the gas companies did wonders, fifty-two balloons 
ving been inflated by them during the siege, they could do 
more. Nevertheless, the experiments continue : the brothers 
>ddard have established their headquarters at the Orleans 
jilway ; MM. Dartois and Yon at the Northern ; Admiral 
brousse, who has already invented an ingenious gun-carriage, 
low busy upon a navigable balloon ; the Government grants 
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a subsidy of forty thousand francs to M. Dupuy de Lome to 
assist him in his research ; and at the Grand Hotel there is a 
permanent exhibition of appliances for navigating the air 
under the direction of MM. Horeau and . Saint-Felix. The 
public flock to them, and for a moment there is the hope that 
if we ourselves cannot come and go as free as birds, there will 
be at least a means of permanent communication with the 
outer world that way. M. Granier has proposed to make an 
aerial telegraph without the support of poles. The wire is to 
be enclosed in a gutta-percha tube filled with hydrogen gas, 
which will enable it to keep its altitude a thousand or fifteen 
hundred metres above the earth. The cable is to be paid out 
by balloons. M. Gaston Tissandier, a well-known authority 
in such matters, looks favorably upon the experiment; but, 
alas, it comes to nothing, and we have to fall back upon less 
ingenious, more commonplace means. 

In other words, we are offering tempting fees to plucky in- 
dividuals who will attempt to cross the Prussian lines. Several 
do make the attempt, and for a week or so the newspapers and 
the walls swarm with the advertisements of a private firm who 
will forward and receive despatches at the rate of ten francs 
per letter. A good many messengers depart ; a good many 
return almost at once, finding the task impossible ; those that 
do not return have presumably been shot by the Prussians, for 
not a single one reached his destination. 

Then we begin to turn our thoughts to the sheep-dog as a 
carrier of messages, or rather to the smuggler's dog, thousands 
of which are known to exist on the Belgian and Swiss frontiers. 
The postal authorities go even so far as to promise two hun- 
dred francs for every batch of despatches if delivered within 
twenty-four hours of the animal's departure from his starting- 
place, and fifty francs less for every twenty-four hours' delay ; 
but the animals fall a prey to the Prussian sentries, not one of 
them succeeds in reaching the French outposts. The carrier- 
pigeon is all we have left. 

Still, we are not discouraged; and in less than a month 
after the investment, the Parisians begin to clamor for their 
favorite amusement — the theatre. There are, of course, ma 
divergencies of opinion with regard to the fitness of 1 
measure, and we get some capital articles on the subje 
studded with witty sentences and relieved by historical an 
dotes, showing that, whatever they may not know, Frer 
journalists have an inexhaustible fund of parallels when it 
comes a question of the playhouse. " In '92 the Lillois ™ 
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peacefully to the theatre while the shells were pouring into the 
devoted city. Why should we be less courageous and less 
cheerful than they ? " writes one. " Nero was fiddling while 
Rome was burning," writes another, " but Paris is not on fire 
yet ; and, if it were, the Nero who might be blamed for the 
catastrophe is at Wilhelmshohe, where, we may be sure, he will 
not eat a mouthful less for our pangs of hunger. If he does 
not fiddle, it is because, like his famous uncle, he has no ear 
for music." 

" Whatever may happen," writes M. Francisque Sarcey in 
the Gaulois, " art should be considered superior to all things ; 
the theatre is not a more unseemly pleasure under the circum- 
stances than the perusal of a good book ; and it is just in the 
darkest and saddest hours of his life that a man needs a diver- 
sion which will, for a little while, at least, prevent him from 
brooding upon his sufferings." 

To which " Thomas Grimm," of Le Petit Journal, who is on 
the opposite side, replies : " If I may be allowed to intervene 
in so grave a question, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
time for singing and amusing ourselves has not arrived. It 
seems to me very doubtful whether the spectators would not 
be constantly thinking of scenes enacted in other spots than 
behind the footlights. And in such moments, when they might 
concentrate the whole of their attention on the pleasant fiction 
enacted before them, the sound of the cannon thundering in 
the distance would more than once recall them to the reality." 

The ice was virtually broken, and on Sunday, the 23d of 
October, the Cirque National opened its doors for a concert. 
During the last five years, as my readers will perceive by the 
almost involuntary break in these notes, I had not been so 
assiduous a frequenter of the theatre and the concert hall as I 
used to be, and though I was during the siege overburdened 
with business, on the nature of which I need not dwell here, I 
felt that I wanted some amusement. The evenings were be- 
coming chilly, one of my cherished companions was doing his 
duty with General Vinoy, and, though I had practically un- 
limited means at my command for my necessities, and am by 
i means sparing of money at any time, I grudged the price 
< fuel. As yet, wood only cost six francs the hundredweight, 
1 t it was such wood ! If the ancient proverb-coiner had been 
! \ted in front of the hearth in which it was trying to burn, he 
jht have hesitated to write that " there is no smoke without 
re." The friendly chats by the fireside, which I had en- 
id for many years, had almost entirely ceased. Nearly all 
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my familiars were " on duty," and the few hours they could 
snatch were either spent in bed, to rest from the fatigue and 
discomforts of the night, or else at the cafes and restaurants, 
where the news, mostly of an anecdotal kind, was circulating 
freely. In fact, the cafes and restaurants, as long as there was 
fuel and light, were more amusing during the siege than I had 
known them to be at any time. Perhaps the most amusing 
feature of these nightly gatherings was the presentation of the 
bill after dinner. The prices charged at the Cafe de Paris in 
its palmiest days were child's play compared to the actual ones. 
I have preserved the note of a breakfast for two at Durand's. 

frs. 

Hors-d'CEuvres (Radishes and Sausage) 10 

Entree (Navarin aux Pommes) 18 

Filet de Boeuf aux Champignons 24 

Omelette Sucree (3 ceufs) 12 

Cate 1 

1 Bouteille de Macon „ 6 

Total frs. 71 

The bread and butter were included in the hors-d'oeuvres, 
and I may remark that the entree and the filet de boeuf were 
only for one. Durand's was the cheapest of the five restaurants 
which still retained their ordinary clientele. Bignon, Voisin, 
the Cafes de la Paix and Anglais were much dearer. The lat- 
ter gave its patrons white bread as late as the 16th of December. 

I made up my mind, then, to go to that concert at the Cirque 
National, and to as many of the entertainments as might be 
offered. I have rarely seen such a crowd outside a theatre ; 
and 1 doubt whether the fact of the performance being' for a 
charitable purpose had much to do with it, because, if so, those 
who were denied admission might have handed their money at 
the box-office, but they did not, they only gave the reverse of 
their blessing. If charity it was,' it did not want to end at 
home that afternoon. 

The entertainment began with a charity sermon by the 
Abbe Duquesnay, a hardworking priest in one of the thickly 
populated quarters of Paris. I would willingly give another 
ten francs to hear a similar sermon. I am positive that t K * 
Abbe had taken Laurence Sterne for his model. I ha 
never heard anything so brilliant in my life. Not the slight? 
attempt at thrusting religion down one's throat A good ma 
quotations on the advantages of well-doing, notably that 
Shakespeare, admirably translated, probably by the spea 1, 
himself. Then the following to wine} up with ; " I do 
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know of a single curmudgeon who has ever been converted 
into what I should call ' a genuine alms-giver,' by myself or 
by my fellow-priests. When he did give, he looked upon the gift 
as a loan to the Lord in virtue of that gospel precept which 
you all know. Now, my good friends, allow me to give yo*u 
my view of that sentence r God is just, and no doubt He will 
repay the loan with interest, but after He has settled the ac- 
count, He will indict the lender before the Highest tribunal 
for usury. Consequently, if you have an idea of placing your 
money in that way with God as a security, you had better keep 
it in your purses." 

After this, the orchestra, nine-tenths of whose members are 
in uniform, performs the everture to " La Muette de Portici " 
(Masaniello) ; Pasdeloup conducting. Pasdeloup is a natu- 
ralized German, whose real name is Wolfgang, but, in this in- 
stance, the public do not seem to mind it ; nor is there any 
protest against the names of two other Germans on the pro- 
gramme, Weber's and Beethoven's. On the contrary, the 
latter's composition is frantically encored. I believe it is the 
symphony in C Minor, for it has been wedded to Victor Hugo's 
words, and it is Madame Ugalde who sings the stirring hymn 
" Patria." 

There is a story connected with this hymn, which is not 
generally known. I give it as it was told to me a day or so 
afterwards by Auber, who had it from the lips of Joseph Dar- 
tigues, who, at the time of its occurrence, was the musical 
critic of the Journal des Dibats. 

Hugo was very young then, and one night he went to the 
Theatre de Madame, which has since become the Gymnase. 
The piece was one of Scribe's — " La Chatte metamorphosee en 
Femme ; " and Jenny Vertpre, whom our grandfathers ap- 
plauded at the St. James Theatre in the thirties, was to play 
the principal part. Still, our poet was not particularly struck 
with the plot, dialogue, or lyrics ; but, all at once, he sat up- 
right in his seat, at the strains of a " Hindoo invocation." 
When the music ceased, Hugo left the house, humming the 
notes to himself. He was very fond of music, though he 
"'mid never reconcile himself to have his dramas appropriated 
r the librettists, and gave his consent but very reluctantly, 
'ext morning, he met Dartigues on the Boulevard des Italiens 
en the Boulevard de Gand. He told him what he had heard 
■d recommended the critic to go and judge for himself. 
'X is so utterly different from the idiotic stuff one generally 
ars," partigues acted upon the recommendation. A few 
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days later, they met once more. "Did you go and hear that 
music, at the Theatre de Madame ? " asked Hugo. 

" Yes," was the reply. " I am not surprised at your liking 
it ; it is Beethoven's." 

• Curious to relate, Hugo had not as much as heard the name 
of the great German composer. The acquaintance with classi- 
cal music was very limited in the France of those days. But 
Hugo never forgot the symphony, and, later on, in his exile, 
he wrote the words I had just heard. 

The impulse has been given, and from that moment the walls 
of Paris display as many bills of theatrical and musical enter- 
tainments as if the Germans were not at the gates. I go to 
nearly all, and, to my great regret,. hear a great many actors 
and actresses who have received favors and honors at the hand 
of Louis-Napoleon vie with one another in casting obloquy 
upon him and his reign. One of the few honorable exceptions 
is M. Got, who, being invited to recite Hugo's "Chatiments," 
emphatically refuses " to kick a man when he is down." 

At the The&tre-Francais, there is a special box — the erst- 
while Imperial box — for the convalescents, who are being 
tended in the theatre itself. 

But though I went to hear Melchisedec and Taillade, Caron 
and Berthelier, there is one performance that stands out viv- 
idly from the rest in my memory. It was a representation of 
Hugo's " Le Roi s'amuse " (" The Fool's Revenge "), at the 
theatre at Montmartre. Under ordinary circumstances, I should 
probably not have gone so far afield to see any piece, not even 
that which was reputed to be the masterpiece of Victor Hugo, but, 
in this instance, the temptation was too great. The play had 
only been performed in Paris once — on the 22d of November, 
1832 ; next day it was suspended by order of the Govern- 
ment. Alexandre Dumas the elder, Theophile Gautier, Nestor 
Roqueplan, all of whom were present on that memorable night, 
had spoken to me of its beauties. I had often promised my- 
self to read it, and had never done so. If I had, I should proba- 
bly not have gone to Montmartre that night, lest my illusions 
should be disturbed. The performance was intended as a 
tribute to the genius of the poet, but also as an act of defiance 
on the part of the young Republic to the preceding re'gim 
though why it was not revived during the Second Repub' 
have never been able to make out clearly. 

My companion and I toiled up the steep Rue des Mar 
and it was evident to us, when we got to the Place du The^ 
that something unusual was going on, for the little square 
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e, We managed, however, to elbow 
our way tnrougn, ana to get two stalls. The house was dimly 
lighted by gas, the deficiency made up, as far as I could see, 
by lamps in the auditorium, by candles on the stage. There 
was not an empty seat anywhere. The overture, consisting of 
snatches from " Rigoletto," was received with deafening ap- 
plause, and then the curtain rose upon the magnificent hall in 
the Louvre of Francois I., with the king surrounded by his 
courtiers and bis favorites. By his side hobbled Triboulet, his 
evil genius, as Hugo has represented him. 

My disappointment was great. I had come to admire, not 
expecting magnificent scenery, gorgeous costumes, or tran- 
scendent acting, but a spirit of reverence for the immortal crea- 
tion of a great poet. At that time I was not sufficiently famil- 
iar with provincial art in England to be able to picture a 
performance of Shakespeare except under conditions sucb as 
prevail in the best of London theatres. I had read accounts, 
however, of strolling companies and their doings, but I doubt 
whether the humblest would have been guilty of such utter 
iconoclasm in the spirit as well as in the letter as I witnessed 
that night. It was not comic, it was absolutely painful. It 
was not the glazed calico doing duty for brocade, that made me 
wince ; it was not the anti-macassar replacing lace that made 
me gasp for breath 1 it was the miserable failure of those 
behind the footlights, as well as of those in front, to grasp the 
meaning of the simplest line. They had been told that this 
play was an indictment, not against a libertine king, but against 
generations and generations of rulers to whom debauch was as 
the air they breathed. And, in order to make the lesson more 
striking, Saint- Vallier was represented as an old dotard, Tribou- 
let as a pander, the king as an amorous Bill Sykes, and Tri- 
boulet's daughter as an hysterical young woman who virtually 
gloried in her dishonor. I had seen " Orph6e aux Enfers," 
" La Belle Helene," and " La Grande Duchesse ; " I had 
heard Schneider at her best and at her worst ; I had heard 
women of birth and breeding titter, and gentlemen roar, at al- 
lusions which would make a London coal-heaver blush ; — I had 
" ver seen anything so downright degrading as this perfbrm- 
ce. And when, at last, the dm ma tis persona gathered round 
mst of Hippocrates — the best substitute for one of Victor 
igo they could find, — and one of them recited " Les Chati- 
mts," I left, hoping that I should never see such an exhibi- 
n again. It was one of the first deliberately planned lessons 
"king-hatred" I had heard. The disciples looked tome 
26 "■" 
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very promising, and the Commune, when it came, was not such 
a surprise to me, after all. Before then, I had come to the 
conclusion that the barbarians outside the gates of Paris were 
less to be feared than those inside — the former, at any rate, 
believed in a chief ; the motto of the others was, " Ni Dieu, ni 
maitre." 

Meanwhile, the long winter nights have come. The stock 
of gas is pretty well exhausted, or tantamount to it ; wood, 
similar to that I have described already, has risen to seven 
francs fifty centimes the hundredweight. Beef and mutton 
have entirely disappeared from the butchers' stalls. Rats are 
beginning to be sold at one franc apiece, and eggs cost thirty 
francs a dozen. Butter has risen to fifty francs the half-kilo- 
gramme (about seventeen ozs., English). Carrots and potatoes 
fetch, the first, forty francs, the second, twenty francs, the peck 
(English). I am being told that milk is still to be had, but I 
have neither tasted nor seen any for ten days. Personally, I 
do not feel the want of it ; but in my visits to some of the poor 
in my neighborhood I am confronted by the fact of little ones, 
between two and three years of age, being fed on bread soaked 
in wine, and suffering from various ailments in consequence. 

I am pursuing some inquiries at the various mairies, and 
find that the death-rate for October has reached nearly three 
thousand above the corresponding month of the previous year. 
I am furthermore told that not a third of this increase is due 
to the direct results of the siege — that is, to death on the bat- 
tle-field, or resulting from wounds received there ; typhus and 
low fever, anaemia, etc., are beginning to ravage the inhabitants. 
Worse than all, the authorities have made a mistake with re- 
gard to the influx of strangers. The seventy-five thousand 
aliens and Parisians who have left at the beginning of the siege 
have been replaced by three times that number, so that Paris 
has virtually one hundred and fifty thousand more mouths to 
feed than it counted upon. "All the women, children, and old 
men," says one of my informants, " ought to have been re- 
moved to some provincial centre ; it would have cost no more, 
and would have left those who remained free for a more ener- 
getic defence. And you will scarcely believe it, monsieur, K "t 
here is the register to prove it ; there have been nearly 
hundred marriages celebrated during the past month. It 1 i 
to me like tying the Gordian knot with a vengeance." 

One thing I cannot help remarking amidst all this suffe 
the Parisian never ceases to be witty. Among my pensic 
there was the wife of a hard-working, frugal upholsterer ^ 
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trade was absolutely at a standstill. He was doing his duty 
on the fortifications ; she was keeping the home together on 
the meagre pittance allowed to her husband by the Govern- 
ment, and the rations doled out to her every morning. The 
youngest of her three children was barely four weeks old. One 
morning, to my great surprise, I found two infants in her lap. 
" C'est comme 9a, monsieur," she said, with a wan smile. 
" Andre found it on a doorstep in the Rue Mogador, and he 
brought.it home, saying, 'It won't make much difference; 
Nature laid the table for two infants.' " 

The Parisian is a born lounger. Balzac had said, " Flii- 
ner est une science, c'est la gastronomie de l'oeil." Seeing 
that it is the only gastronomy they can enjoy under the , cir- 
cumstances, the Parisians take to it with a vengeance during 
those months of October and : November, and their favorite 
halting-places are the rare provision-shops that have still a 
fowl, or a goose, or a pigeon in their windows. The sight of 
a turkey causes an obstruction, and the would-be purchaser of 
a rabbit is mobbed like, the winner of a great prize in the lot? 
tery. Nine times out of ten the negotiations do not go beyond 
the preliminary stage of inquiring the price, because vendors 
are obstinate, though polite. 

" How much for the rabbit ? " says the supposed Nabob, for 
the very fact of inquiring implies wealth. 
Forty-five francs,, monsieur." 

You are joking. Forty-five francs ! It's simply, ridicu- 
lous," protests the other one. 

" I am not joking, monsieur ; and I .cannot take a farthing 
less." 

The, would-be diner goes away; but he has scarcely gon§ a 
few steps, when, the dealer calls him back* " Listen, >mqn- 
sieur," he cries. 

Hope revives in the other's breast , His fancy conjures up 
a savory rabbit-stew, and he leaps rather, than walks the dis- 
tance that separates him from the stall. 

" Ventre affam^ a des oreilles pour stir," says a bystander** 

" Well, how much are you going to take off ? " 

I am not going to take off a penny, but I thought I migh£ 

. you that this rabbit plays the drum." 

ome of the jokes, though, were not equally innocent* and 

jaled a callousness on the part of the perpetrators which it 

\ot pleasant to have to record. True, they did not affect 

very poor, whose poverty was, as it were, a guarantee 

* The proverb is, " Ventre aSaine* n'a pas d' oreilles.''— Editor, 
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against them ; but it is a moot point whether the well-to-do 
should be shamelessly robbed by the well-to-do tradesman for 
no other reason than to increase the latter's hoard. Greed, 
that abominable feature in the character of the French middle- 
classes, showed itself again and again under circumstances 
which ought to have suspended its manifestations for the time 
being. 

I have already noted that one member of the Acad6mie des 
Sciences had insisted upon the benefits to be derived from the 
extraction of gelatine from bones. A great number of equally 
learned men simply scouted the idea as preposterous, notably 
Dr. Gannal, the well-known authority on embalming. His 
opposition went so far as to prompt him to submit his family 
and himself to the " ordeal," as he called it. At the end of a 
week, all of them were reduced to mere skeletons ; and then, 
but then only, Dr. Gannal sent for his learned colleagues to 
attest the effects. The drowning man will proverbially cling 
to a straw ; consequently, some Parisians took to gelatine, un- 
deterred by the clever lampoons, one of which I quote :— 

" L'inventeur de la gelatine. 
A la chair pr£fe*rant les os ; 
Veut d^sormais que chacun dine 
Avec un jeu de dominos." 

They, however, did so with their eyes open, and as a last re- 
source : not so those who were imposed upon, and induced to 
part with their money for cleverly imitated calves' heads, 
which, as a matter of course, merely left a gluish substance at 
the bottom of the saucepan, to the indignation of anxious 
housewives and irate cooks, one of whom took her revenge one 
day by clapping the saucepan and its contents on the head of 
the fraudulent dealer, and, while the latter was in an utterly 
defenceless state, triumphantly stalking away with two very 
respectable fowls. The shopkeeper had the impudence to 
seek redress in a court of law. The judge would not so much 
as listen to him. 

Another curious feature of the siege was the sudden passion 
developed by cooks for what I must be permitted to call ci 
nary literature. As a rule, the French cordon-bleu, and ev< 
her less accomplished sisters, do not go for their recipes 
cookery-books ; theirs is knowledge gained from actual ex\. 
rience : but at that period such works as, " Le Livre de Cuisi 1 
de Mademoiselle Marguerite," " La Cuisinifere Pratique," et 
were to be found on every kitchen table. The cooks had 
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ply taken to them in despair, hot believing a single word of 
their contents, but on the chance of finding a hint that might 
lend itself to the provisions placed at their disposal. I refrain 
from giving their criticisms on the authors : the forcibleness 
of their language could only be done justice to by such mas- 
ters of realism as M. Zola. I have spoken before now of the 
uniform good temper of the Parisians under the most trying 
circumstances ; I beg to append a rider, excluding cooks, but 
especially female ones. " C'est comme si on essayait d'en- 
seigner le patinage a la femme aux jambes de bois du boule- 
vard," said the ministering angel to one of my bachelor friends. 
One day, to my great surprise, on calling on him I found him 
reading. He was not much given to poring over books, though 
his education had been a very good one. 
" What are you doing ? " I asked. 

"I am reading More's ' Utopia,' " he said, putting down the 
volume. 

" What do you mean ? " I remarked, pointing to the cover, 
displaying a young woman bending over stewpans. 

" This is More's * Utopia,' to me at present. It speaks of 
things which will never be realized ; supreme de volaille, tour- 
nedos a la poivrade, and so forth. The. book wants another 
chapter," he went on, " a. chapter treating of the food of be- 
sieged cities. The Dutch might have written it centuries ago ; 
at Leyden they were on the point of eating their left arms, 
while defending themselves with their right ; they could have 
told us how to stew the former. If one could add a chapter 
to that effect, the book might" go through a hundred new edi- 
tions, and the writer might make a fortune. It would not do 
him much good, for he would be expected to live up to his 
precepts, and not touch a morsel of that beautiful kangaroo or 
elephant I saw yesterday on the Boulevard Haussmann." 

At that moment a mutual acquaintance came in. He had 
been a lieutenant in the Foreign Legion, and lost his right 
foot before Constantine. Noticing our host's doleful looks, he 
inquired the cause, and we got another spoken essay on the 
difficulties of the situation as connected with the food supply, 
tay add that, wherever a few men were gathered together, 
i became invariably the absorbing topic of conversation. 
The ex-lieutenant laughed outright. " You are altogether 
Diing under a mistake ; there is plenty of food of a kind left, 
ugh I admit with you that the Parisian does not know how 
-repare it." 
Will you teach them ? " was the query. 
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" I will not, because they would simply sneer at me. Feed-- 
ing is simply a matter of prejudice ; and, to prove it to you, I 
will give you a breakfast to-morrow morning which you will 
appreciate. But I am not going to tell you of what it consists, 
nor will I do so until two days after the entertainment." 

We accepted the invitation, though I must confess that I 
was not eager about it Nevertheless, next day, about one, 
we were seated at the hospitable board of our ex-lieutenant, 
who, three weeks before, had dismissed his female servant and 
was waited upon by an old trooper, with one arm. Though 
perfectly respectful, Joseph received us with a broad grin, which, 
as the repast progressed, was contracted into a proud smile. 
He had evidently co-operated with his master in the concoction 
of the dishes, all of which, I am bound to say, were very savory. 
In fact, I was like that new tenant of the house haunted by a 
laughing ghost. But for the knowledge that there was some- 
thing uncanny about it, I would have been intensely gratified 
and amused. Our host told us, with great glee, that Joseph 
had been up since a quarter-past four that morning ; and that 
before five he was at the Halles. As we could distinctly taste 
the onions in the stew that served as an entree, and as the 
potatoes round the next dish were visible to the naked eye, we 
concluded that the old trooper had got up so early to buy- 
vegetables, and were correspondingly grateful. There was no 
mystery whatsoever about the fish, and about the entremets. 
The first was dry cod — but with a sauce such as I had never 
tasted before nor have since. The latter was a delicious dish 
of sweet macaroni, fit to set before* a prince. I repeat, but for 
my knowledge that there was something uncanny about that 
meal, I would have asked permission to come every day. Yet 
I felt almost equally convinced that, with regard to one dish, 
we had been- doubly mystified — that they were larks?, which 
our host had managed to procure somehow, though I missed 
the bones. 

True to his word, our Amphitryon revealed the real ingre- 
dients of the menu forty-eight hours after: The entr6e had 
been composed of very small mice — field-mice, I think we call 
them in England ; the second dish was rat. Not a single out 
of butter or lard had been used in the sauces or for the macarc 
The dried cod was still plentiful enough to be had at \ 
grocer's or salted-provision-shop. Instead of butter, Jost 
used horse-marrow. The horse-butchers sold the bones rid 
ulously cheap, not having the slightest idea what to do v 
them. The mice, Joseph caught round about the fortified**' 
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whither he went almost every day. The rats he caught in the 
cellarage of the Halles. He had a cousin there in a large way 
of business, and access to the underground part of the market 
•was never refused to him. 

" From what you have tasted at my rooms," concluded the 
ex-lieutenant, " you will easily see that our vaunted superiority 
as cooks is so much humbug. The dish of cod I gave you, 
and which you liked so much, may be seen on the table of 
the poorest household in Holland and Flanders at least once, 
sometimes twice, a week, especially in North-Brabant, where 
the good Catholics scarcely ever eat anything else on Fridays. 
The sauce, which they call a mustard-sauce, would naturally 
be better if made with butter, but you could not taste the dif- 
ference if the cook takes care to sprinkle a little saffron in 
her fat or marrow. Saffron is a great thing in cooking, and 
still our best chefs know little or nothing about it. But for the 
saffron, you would have detected a slight odor of musk in 
the entree you took to be larks. You may almost disguise 
anything with saffron, except dog's-flesh. Listen to what I tell 
you, and in a month or so, perhaps before, you'll admit the 
truth of my words. The moment horseflesh fails, the Parisians 
will fall back upon dogs, turning up their noses at cats and 
rats, though both are a thousand times superior to the latter. 
In saying this, I am virtually libelling the cat and the rat ; 
for * the friend of man,' be he cooked in ever so grand a way, 
is always a detestable o^ish. His flesh is oily and flabby ; stew 
him, fry him, do what you will, there is always a flavor of castor 
oil about him. The only way to minimize that flavor, to make 
him palatable, is to salt, or rather to pepper him ; that is, to 
cut him up in slices, and leave them for a fortnight, bestrewing 
them very liberally with pepper-corns. Then, before ' accom- 
modating ' them finally, put them into boiling water for a while 
and throw the water away. 

" No such compromises are necessary with ' the fauna of the 

tiles/ who, with his larger-sized victim, the rat, has been the 

most misprized and misjudged of all animals, from the culinary 

point of view. Stewed puss is by far more delicious than 

jtewed rabbit. The flesh of the former tastes less pungent 

han that of the latter, and is more tender. As for the preju- 

lice against cat, well, the Germans have the same prejudice 

igainst' rabbit, and while I was in the Foreign Legion there 

ras a Wurtemberger, a lieutenant, who would not touch bunny, 

ut who would devour grimalkin. Those who have not tasted 

ouscoussu of cat, prepared according to the Arabian recipe-— 
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though the Arabs won't touch it — have never tasted any- 
thing." * 

Our f rifend said much more, notably with regard to rat and 
horseflesh ; and then he wound up : " But what is the good ? 
Those who might benefit by my advice are not here, and, if 
they were, they would probably scorn it ; I mean the very poor. 
The only item of animal food which cannot be adequately re- 
placed by something else yielding as much or nearly as much 
nourishment is milk. But, unless an adult be in delicate health 
or suffering from ailments to the alleviation and cure of which 
milk is absolutely necessary, he may very well go without it 
for six months. Not so children. I am only showing you 
that the poor, with their slender resources — and Heaven knows 
they are slender enough — might do better than they are doing, 
for cats and rats must still be very plentiful, only they won't 
touch them." 

The reference to the very poor and their slender resources 
recurred more than once that evening, but I knew that the au- 
thorities were trying to do all they could in the way of reliev- 
ing general and individual distress, and that they were admi- 
rably seconded by private charity, which not only placed com- 
paratively large sums at their disposal, but bestirred itself by 
means of specially appointed committees and visitors. The ra- 
tions of meat (horse meat) and bread distributed were not suffi- 
cient. The first had already fallen to forty-five grammes per 
day per head, the second to three hundred and "fifty grammes ;t 
they were to fall much lower. Tickets were also distributed 
for set meals, with and without meat There was, furthermore, 
a distribution of fuel, albeit that there was really no more fuel 
to distribute. All the wooden seats in the public thorough- 
fares, the scaffoldings before the half-finished buildings, had 
disappeared. At one of my friend's apartments there was none 
but the outer door left, all the others had been replaced by 
curtains. They had been chopped up to keep his family 
warm. The fear of the terrible landlord may have prevented 
the poor from imitating this proceeding. At any rate, I no- 
ticed no absent doors in my visits to aay of them. A further 
supply of meat or bread, even if they had the money, was 
of the question for them ; because, though some shops 
mained open and their owners were compelled to sell accon 

* The Arab kuskus generally consists of a piece of mutton baked in a paste wit 
vegetables of the season, flavored with herbs ; and the addition of half a dozen hard * 
eggs. ^ The whole of the flesh is boned. — Editor. 

t Five hundred French grammes make seventeen ounces English, and a frac 
Editor. 
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to the tariff set forth by the municipality, they had nothing to 
sell. I remember being in the Rue Lafayette one morning, 
near one of those shops, when I saw the whole of the crowd, 
that had been waiting there for hours probably, turn away dis- 
appointed. The assistant had just told them that "this morn- 
ing we have nothing to sell but preserved truffles." 

At the same time, I am bound to note the fact that, at the 
slightest rumors of peace, the usually empty windows became 
filled with artistically arranged pyramids of " canned " provi- 
sions,- at prices considerably below those charged twenty-four 
hours before, and even below those mentioned in the munici- 
pal tariff. Frequent attempts were made by the police to 
discover the hiding-places for this stock, but they failed in 
every instance. Those hiding places were far away from the 
shops, and the shopkeepers themselves were too wary to be 
caught napping. A stranger might have safely gone in and 
offered a hundred francs for half a dozen tins of their wares. 
They would have looked a perfect blank, and told him they 
had none to sell : and no wonder ; their detection would have 
meant certain death ; no earthly power could have saved them 
from the legitimate fury of the populace. 

And even those who bought the hidden food at abnormal 
prices were compelled to preserve silence, at the risk of seeing 
their supplies cut off. One thing is certain, and I can unhesi- 
tatingly vouch for it. My name had become known in connec- 
tion with several committees for the relief of the poor. On 
the 25th of January, at 11 a. m., when the negotiations between 
Bismarck and M. Jules Favre could have been but in the pre- 
liminary stage, I received a note, brought by hand, from a 
grocer in the Faubourg Montmartre, asking me to call person- 
ally, as he had something to communicate which might be 
to the advantage of my proteges. An hour later I was at his 
establishment, and he offered to sell me five hundred tins of 
various provisions and two hundred and fifty boxes of sar- 
dines at two francs each. It was something like double the 
ordinary price. A little more than three weeks before that-date, 
I had sent a letter to the same man, asking him for a similar 
lantity of goods, which I intended to distribute as New 
ear's gifts. The reply was, that he had none, but that he 
ight possibly procure them at the rate of five francs a tin and 
►x. I found out afterwards, that the excellent grocer had a 
»n at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. I need not point out 
\ logical deduction. 
[ am equally certain that there were large quantities of 
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horseflesh, salted or fresh, hidden somewhere ; for, as I have 
already noted, it was officially, or at any rate semiofficially 
stated, that, on the day of the conclusion of the armistice, 
there were thirty thousand live horses in Paris, and the greater 
part of these would have been slaughtered by order of the 
Government, if the measure had been thought expedient, for 
there is scarcely any need to say that the pretext of their being 
wanted for military purposes would not hold water* A sixth 
part of them, or less, would have been amply sufficient for that 
In reality, M. Favre and his colleagues were by this time fully 
convinced that all further resistance was useless, but they 
had not the courage to say so frankly, and they wished to con- 
vert the advocates of " resistance to death " to their side by 
aggravating the scarcity of the food supply, as if it were not 
bad enough already. The horses confiscated by the Govern- 
ment for food were paid for by them at the rate of between 
one and two francs per pound, ye& there was no possibility of 
buying a single pound of horseflesh, beyond what was distrib- 
uted at the municipal canteens, for less than seven or eight 
francsi Whence this difference ? 

Butter could be bought for thirty to thirty-five francs* per 
pound, but such butter ! Anything worth eating commanded 
sixty francs. There was a kind of grease that fetched two 
francs per pound, but even the poorest shrank from it, and pre* 
f erred to eat dry bread, which was composed as follows: — 

(For a Loaf of 300 Grammes.) 

75 grammes of wheat. 

15 " " rye, barley, or peas. 

60 " " nee. 

90 " " oats. 

30 " " chopped straw mixed with starch. 

30 " " bran. 

As for the rest, here are some of the prices — at wMch, how- 
ever, things were not always to be had : — 

£rs. 

A dog or a cat 20 

A rat, crow, or sparrow 3 or 4 

1 lb. of bear's flesh •. t* 

1 lb. of venison 

1 lb, of wolfs flesh, or porcupine's 

A rabbit 

A fowl 

A pigeon 

A goose 

A turkey 

1 lb. of ham (very rare) 
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i lb. of bacon (not so rare) 

Eggs (each) 

Haricot beans (per litre) 

Cabbages (each) 

Leeks (each) 

Bushel of carrots (l# gallons) 

Bushel of potatoes 

Bushel of onions 

Still, until the very last, there occurred, as far as I 
case of actual starvation, and I was pretty well post 
that respect. The very young and very old suffer 
for the milk that was sold at two francs per litre w 
disgraceful, three-fourths of it was water ; and beef-te 
worthy of the name, was not to be had at any prit 
commodities were distributed to the poor at the i 
canteens, on the' certificate of a doctor ; but the latte 
by no means hard-hearted, and thoroughly sympath 
the ills he was scarcely able to alleviate, had to drai 
somewhere. Of bedding, bed-linenj and warm undt 
there was little or no lack ; but the cold, for several 
frequent intervals was severe to a degree. 

Our ex-lieutenant's reference to the poor and the; 
resources recurred frequently to my mind for sevi 
after the scene described above, and se,t me wondc 
far the poor had parted, finally or temporarily, with thi 
hold goods and small valuables in order to obtain soi 
quasi-luxuries I have just enumerated. In order to \ 
truth of the matter, I determined to pay a visit to tr 
pawnbroking office in the Rue des Blancs Manteam 
vided myself with a letter of introduction to the dire 
placed an official at my disposal. This was towards 
end of December. 

I transcribe my informant's statement in brief ! 
' memory, but I am positive as to main facts. Up til 
of August the transactions at the central office, which 
included those of the whole of the capital, presentee 
abnormal, but the moment the investment became ; 
foregone conclusion, there was a positive run on the 
Piete. The applicants for loans, however, were by i 
it the poorest or even of the lower-middle class, but 
o-do people, whose chief aim was to.place their val 
;afety, and who looked upon the 9 1-2 per cent, inti 
iad to pay on the advances received as a premium 
lousing and insurance. They knew that nothing 
oore secure than the hre and burglar proof receptac 
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Mont-de-Piete, and that, come what might, the State would be 
responsible for the value of the articles deposited. 

This run ceased when the investment was an accomplished 
fact, but, as a matter of course, the financial resources had 
been put to a severe test, and, at the time my informant spoke 
to me, they had dwindled from nearly eight millions of francs, 
at which they were computed in the beginning of August, to 
about three-quarters of a million. The order of the mayor of 
Paris, intended to prevent this, had come too late. The decree 
of 1863, limiting the maximum of a loan to ten thousand francs 
at the chief office, and to five hundred francs at any of the 
auxiliary ones, had been suspended in favor of a decision that, 
during the investment, no loan should exceed fifty francs.* 
From the 19th of September to the end of October, the cessa- 
tion from all labor, and, consequently, the non-receipt of wages 
throughout the capital, had to be faced in the acceptance of 
thousands of pledges, consisting of household goods, apparel, 
etc. ; but, curiously enough, workmen's tools and implements 
formed but a small proportion of these. At present, the whole 
of the business was at a standstill ; there was no redemption 
of pledges, and few were offered.! 

Meanwhile, Christmas and the New Year were at hand, and 
not a single sortie had led to any practical modification of the 
situation. The cold was intense. Coal and coke could be 
obtained for neither money nor love. The street lamps had 
not been lighted for nearly a month ; up till the end of October, 
one had been lighted here and there ; then there had been an 
attempt to supply the absence of gas by paraffin in the public 
thoroughfares, but the stock of mineral oil was also getting 
lower. Most of the shops were closed, but, at the advent of 
the festive season, a few took down their shutters and made a 
feeble display of bonbons in sugar and chocolate, and even of 
marrons glace's. I doubt whether these articles found many 
purchasers. The toy-shops never took the trouble of exhibit- 
ing at all. They were wise in their abstention, for even the 
most ignorant Parisian was aware that nine-tenths of the wares 
in these establishments hailed from Germany, and he would 

* A similar measure had been decided upon in 1814, under analogous circumstance. u "* 
the maximum was twenty francs instead of fifty francs. — Editor. 

t A curious feature in connection with the pledging of tools and implements may 
corded here. At the termination of the siege, a committee in London transmitted : 

i francs (;£8oo) for the express purpose of redeeming these. The Paris committee ent 

> with the task, while grateful for the solicitude shown, rightly considered that it would 

very far, considering that, at the time, the Mont-de-Piet£ held a total of 1,708,549 ar 
representing loans to the amount of 37,502,743 francs. The authorities took particular 
to publish the receipt of the 20,000 francs, and the purposes thereof. Within a given 

i they returned 6,430 francs to the committee. Only 2,383 tools (or sets of tools) b 

1 redeemed, representing a lent value of 13,570 francs. 
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ave smashed the windows if they had been offered 

Fay, the booths that make their appearance on the 

at that time of the year displayed few toys, except 

ry kind. It was very touching, in after years, to 

hear the lads and lassies refer to the 1st of January, 1871, as 

the N~ew Year's Day without the JVew Year's gifts. 

Nevertheless, it must not be thought that Paris was given 
over to melancholy on these two days. Crowds perambulated 
the streets and sat in the cafe's. In spite of all that has been 
said by ultra-patriotic writers, I am inclined to think that the 
Parisians no longer cherished any illusions about the possibil- 
ity of retrieving their disasters, though many have thought 
that the besiegers would abstain, at the last moment, from 
shelling the city. The Government — whether with the inten-. 
tion of cheering the besieged or for the purpose of exhausting 
their stock of provisions as quickly as possible, in order to 
capitulate with better grace — had made the city a magnificent 
New Year's gift of 

104,000 kilogrammes of preserved beef, 

52,000 " " dried haricot beans, 

52,000 " " olive oil, 

52,000 " " coffee (not roasted), 

52,000 " " chocolate; 

which gift elicited the reply of a group of artists and litterateurs 
that, though thankful for their more epicurean brethren and 
sisters, they, the litterateurs and artists, had fared very well on 
Christmas Day and would meet again on New Year's Day to 
discuss the following menu : — 

" Consuming de Cheval ait millet. 
Brochettes de Foie de Chien i la Mattre d'HoteL 
Emince de Rable de Chat, Sauce Mayonnaise. 
Epaules et Filets de Chien braises a la Sauce Tomate. 
Civet de Chat aux Champignons. 
Cotelettes de Chien aux Champignons. 
Gigots de Chien ilanques de Ratons. 
Sauce Poivrade. 
Begonias au Jus. 
Plum-pudding au Rhum et k la Moelle de Cheval." 
Simultaneously with the publication of the menu, a dealer 
in the St. Germain Market put up a new sign-board : — 
"resistance a outrance. 
"Grande BoucherIe Canine et Feline. / 

" L'h£ro'ique Paris brave. les Prussiens; 
II ne sera jamais vaincu par la famine I 
Quand il aura mange la race chevaline 
XI mangera ses rats, et ses chats, et ses chiens." 
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The proprietor of a cookshop in the Rue de Rome had con- 
fined himself to prose, but prose which, to those who could 
read it aright, was much cleverer than the poetry of his tran- 
spontine fellow-tradesman. 

"VIN A DIX-HUIT SOUS 
ET EAU-DESSUS. 

Rosse Beef. 

Rat Gout de Mouton." * 

Personally, I have eaten the flesh of elephants, wolves, cas- 
sowaries, porcupines, bears, kangaroos, rats, cats, and horses. 
I did not touch dog's-flesh knowingly after I had been 
warned by our ex-lieutenant. The proprietor of the English 
butcher-shop, M. Debos, who was not an Englishman at all, 
supplied most of these strange dishes : for he bought nearly 
all the animals from the Zoological Gardens, at tremendous 
prices. These were only the animals from the Jardin d* Ac- 
climation in the Bois, which had been sent as guests to the Jar- 
din des Plantes. The elephants belong to the latter establish- 
ment, and were sold to M. Debos for twenty-seven thousand 
francs. In ; January I was elected a member of the Jockey 
Club, but I had dined there once before by special invitation. 
I give the menu as far as I remember :- — * 

" Soupe au Poireau. 

Aloyau de Boeuf. 

Poule au Riz. 

Flageolets aux Jus. 

Biscuits de Reims glaces. 

Charlotte aux Pommes." 

In spite of the hope that Paris would escape being shelled, 
minute instructions how to act, in the event of such a calam- 
ity, had been posted on the walls. In fact, if speechifying 
and the promulgation of decrees could have saved the city, 
Trochu first, and the rest afterwards, would have so saved it. 
But I have solemnly promised myself at the outset of these 

* Here are the two English readings, as far as I am able to give them : — 

"WINE AT EIGHTEEN SOUS THE LITRE 

AND UPWARDS. 

Roast Beef. 

Ragout of Mutton." 

" WINE AT EIGHTEEN SOUS THE LITRE 

AND WATER ATOP. 

Old Crock's Flesh. 

Rat tasting qf Mutton. ,, --5;pitoiu 
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notes not to be betrayed into any criticism of the military 
operations, and I will endeavor to keep my promise to myself. 
The first and foremost result of these directions on the part 
of the Government was a display of waterbutts, filled to the 
brim, in the passage, and of sand-heaps in the yard of every 
building. As the months went by, and there was no sign of a 
bombardment, the contents of the casks became so much 
solid ice, and the sand-heaps disappeared beneath the accumu- 
lated snow, to be converted into slush and mire at the first 
thaw, which gave us, at the same time, a kind of miniature 
deluge, because, as a matter of course, the barrels had sprung 
leaks which were not attended to at the time. 

And when, early on the 5 th of January, the first projectiles 
crashed down upon some houses in the south of Paris, the peo- 
ple were simply astonished, but still deluded themselves into 
the belief that it was a mistake, that the " trajectory ^ had been 
miscalculated, and that the shells had, carried farther than was 
intended. To a certain extent they had good grounds for their 
supposition. They had heard the big cannon boom and roar 
at frequent intervals ever since the morning of the 27th of De- 
cember, and been given to understand that it was merely a big 
artillery duel for the possession of the plateau d* Avron, between 
the positions of Noisy-le-Grand and Gournay on the enemy's 
side, and the forts of Nogent, Rosny, and Noisy on that of the 
French. They were, furthermore, under the impression that 
the shelling of the city would be preceded by a final summons 
to surrender : they had got that notion mostly from their mili- 
tary dramas and popular histories. But there were men, better 
informed than the majority of the masses, who made sure that, 
if not the Parisians themselves, the foreign consuls and the 
aliens, under their charge would receive a sufficiently timely 
notice, in order to leave the city if they felt so minded. ' 

The 5th of January, was a bitterly cold day.; it had been 

freezing hard during the whole of the night, and,, as I wended 

my way across the Seine, about noon, the mist* which had been 

hanging over the river, was slowly rising in banked and jagged 

masses, with only a rift here and there for the pitilessly glacial 

c«n to peer through and mock at our shivering condition. 

en I got to the Boulevard Montpamasse, I met several 

etchers, bearing sentries who had been absolutely frozen to 

hin an ace of death, 

\ know nothing of thq,. military import of ( a bombardment, 

have been told that even the greatest strategists only count 

m the moral effect it produces upon the besieged inhabit- 
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ants. I can only say this : if Marshal von Moltke took the 
" moral effect " of his projectiles into his calculations to accel- 
erate the surrender of Paris, he might have gone on shelling 
Paris for a twelvemonth without being one whit nearer his aim : 
that is, if I am to judge by the scene I witnessed on that Janu- 
ary morning, before familiarity with the destruction-dealing 
shells could have produced the proverbial contempt. At the 
risk of offending all the sensation-mongers, foreign and native, 
with pen or with pencil, I can honestly say that a broken-down 
omnibus and a couple of prostrate horses would have excited 
as much curiosity as did the sight of the battered tenements at 
Vaugirard, Montrouge, and Vanves. On the Chauss6e du 
Maine, the roadway had been ploughed up for a distance of 
about half a dozen yards by a shell ; in another spot, a shell 
had gone clean through the roof and killed a woman by the 
side of her husband ; in a third, a shell had carried away part 
of the wall of a one-storied cottage, and the whole of the oppo- 
site wall : in short, there was more than sufficient evidence that 
life was no longer safe within the fortifications, and yet there 
was no wailing, no wringing of hands, no heart-rending, 
frenzied look of despair, either pent up or endeavoring to find 
vent in shrieks and yells, nay, not even on the part of the 
women. There was merely a kind of undemonstrative con- 
tempt — very unlike the usual French way or" manifesting it — 
blended with a considerable dash of badauderie, — for which 
word I cannot find an English equivalent, because the Parisian 
loafers or idler is unlike any of his European congeners. To 
grasp the difference between the former and the latter, one 
must have had the good fortune to see the same incident in 
the streets of Paris, London, Madrid, Florence, and Rome, 
Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, not to mention Brussels, the 
Hague, Amsterdam, Munich, and Dresden. The " Monsieur 
Prudhomme " of Charles Monnier shows but one facet of the 
Paris badaud's character. The nearest approach to him is the 
middle-class English tourist on the Continent, who endeavors 
to explain to his wife and companions things he does not know 
himself, and blesses his stars aloud for having made him an 
Englishman. 

But even the Paris badaud, who is not unlike his Rom; 
predecessor in his craving for circuses, must have bread ; ai. 
when the cry arises, a fortnight later, that " there is no mc 
bread/' the siege is virtually at an end. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



I have before now spoken of a young medical student in 
whose company I spent several evenings at a cafe" on the Boule- 
vard St. Michel, duringthe Empire. He, like myself, remained 
in Paris during the siege, and refused to stir at the advent of 
the Commune. As a matter of course, whenever we met, while 
the latter lasted, we rarely spoke of anything else. He sympa- 
thized, to a certain extent, with the principle, though not with 
the would-be expounders of it. I knew few, if any, of the 
leaders even by sight, though I had heard of some, such as, for 
instance, Jules Vallfcs, in connection with their literary work. 
My admiration was strictly confined to those performances, and 
I often said so to my friend. " You are mistaken in your esti- 
mate of them," he invariably replied. " There are men of un- 
doubted talent among them, for instance, Cluseret ; but most 
of them are like square pegs in round holes. Come with me 
to-night, and you will be able to judge for yourself ; for he is 
sure to be at the Brasserie Saint-Sfcverin." 

Ii had never been to the Brasserie Saint-SeVerin, though I 
had paid two or three visits several years before to the Cafe" 
de la Renaissance opposite the Fontaine Saint-Michel, at which 
establishment the Commune may be said to have been hatched. 
It was there that, in 1866, Raoul Rigault, Longuet, the broth- 
ers Levraud, Dacosta, Genton, Protot, and a dozen more were 
arrested by the Commissary of Police, M. Cldment. 

That night, about eight o'clock, we crossed the Pont Saint- 
Michel, and, in a minute or so, found ourselves amidst some 
of the shining lights of the Commune. 

Save on review days I had never seen so many brilliant 
uniforms gathered together. As far as I can recollect, there 
was only one civilian in the group pointed out to me. He 
looked a mere skeleton, was misshapen, and one of the ugliest 

in I have ever met. I asked his name, and was told it was 

"idon. The name was perfectly familiar to me as belonging 
one of the most remarkable polemists during the late regime. 

little while afterwards, Cluseret came in. 

My friend introduced me, and we sat talking for more than 
> hours ; and I have rarely been more interested than I was 
t night, Cluseret spoke English very well, for he had been 
37 
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in America several years, and our conversation was carried on 
in that language. I have already remarked that I had no in- 
tention, at that time, to jot down my recollections, still I was 
so impressed with v what I had heard that I made some rough 
memoranda when I got home. They are among the papers I 
have preserved. 

Cluseret fostered no illusions as to the final upshot of the 
Commune. " If every man were as devoted to the cause as 
Kossuth and Garibaldi were to theirs, we should not be able 
to establish a permanent Commune ; but this is by no means 
the case. Most of the leaders, even those who are not self- 
seekers, are too visionary in their aims ; they will not abate 
one jot of their ideal. The others think of nothing but their 
own aggrandisement, and though many are no doubt capable to 
a degree, they are absolutely useless for the posts they have 
chosen for themselves. There are certainly exceptions ; such 
as, for instance, Rossel. His technical knowledge is very 
considerable. If I had to describe him in two words, I should 
call him Lothario-Cromwell. For, notwithstanding his military 
aptitudes and his Puritan stiffness in many things, he has too 
many petticoats about him. In addition to this, he is over- 
bearing and absolutely eaten up with ambition ; he is a re- 
publican who despises the proletariat ; he would fain imitate 
the axiom of Napoleon I., * The tools to those who can use 
them ;' but he forgets that he will not do for a socialistic regime 
such as we would establish, because it is exactly those that 
cannot use the tools who wish to be treated as if they could. 
If they had intelligence enough to use the tools, they would 
have lifted themselves out of their humble, unsatisfactory 
positions without any aid. Rossel is no doubt a better strate- 
gist than I am, and I do not in the least mind his letting me 
know it, but if Dombrowski or Bergeret was ' Delegate for 
War,' Rossel would have been in prison or shot a fortnight 
ago. 

" For," continued Cluseret, " Bergeret especially thinks 
himself a heaven-born general. He shows well on horseback, 
because, I believe, he began life as a stable-lad : so did Michel 
Ney ; but then, Michel Ney served his apprenticeship at d^- 
ing, while Bergeret became a compositor, a chef-de-claque 
proof-reader, and, finally, a traveller for a publishing firm, 
these are, no doubt, very honorable occupations, but they 
scarcely calculated to make a good general. Still, ybu sho 
see him ; he wears his sash as your officers wear theirs w" 
on duty ; he would like the people to mistake it for the gr 
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Cordon of the Legion d'Honneur ; and his staff is more nu- 
merous than that of the late Emperor. You should go and 
dine at the headquarters of the military governor of Paris ; I 
am sure you would be very welcome. Marast at the Palais- 
Bourbon in '48 was nothing to it. If the Commune lasts 
another three months there will be servants in livery, gold 
lace, and powder, like in your country. At present, Bergeret 
has to put up with attendants in faultless black. 

" Personally," he went on, " I am not fighting for Com- 
munism, but for Communalism, which, I need not tell you, is 
quite a different thing. I fail to see why Paris and Lyons 
should be judged incapable of managing their own municipal 
affairs without the interference of the State, while other great 
provincial centres are considered capable of doing so. The 
English Government does not interfere with the municipal 
affairs of London on the plea that it is the capital, with those 
of Manchester on the plea that it has inaugurated a policy of 
its own, any more than it interferes with those of Liverpool, 
Leeds, or Bristol. Your lord-lieutenants of counties are vir- 
tually decorative officials, something different from our pre- 
fects and our sub-prefects, and your Home Secretary has not 
a hundredth part of the power of our Minister of the Interior. 
We wish to go a step further than you, without, however, 
shirking* the financial obligations imposed by a federation. 
What you would call imperial taxes, we are willing to pay in 
kind as well as money. This is one of the things we do want ; 
what we do not want is the resuscitation of the Empire. I am 
not speaking at random when I tell you that there are rumors 
about traitors in our camp, and that, according to these 
rumors, the struggle against the Versaillese troops would be a 
mere pretext to sweep the deck for the unopposed entry of an 
imperial army into Paris. Whence would that army be 
recruited ? From among the prisoners going to leave Germany, 
who have been worked all the while in the interest of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. After all, we have as much right to 
overthrow the Government of Versailles as the Government 
of Versailles had the right to upset the Empire. Their powers 
ire by no means more valid by virtue of the recent elections, 
han was the power of Louis-Napoleon by virtue oi tne 
>16biscite of 1870. Does M. Thiers really think that he is a 
>etter or greater man than Abraham Lincoln, who treated the 
Southerns as belligerents, not as insurgents ? " 
So far Cluseret. I am not prepared to say that he was a 
xictly honorable man, but he was a very intelligent one, 

f 
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probably the most intelligent among the leaders of the Com- 
mune. At any rate, his conversation made me anxious to get 
a nearer sight of some of the latter, and, as they had evidently 
made the Brasserie Saint-Severin their principal resort of an 
evening, I returned thither several times. 

A few nights afterwards, I was just in rime to witness the 
arrival of Raoul Rigault, on horseback, accompanied by a staff 
running by the side of his animal. The whole reminded me 
irresistibly of Decamp's picture, " La Patrouille Turque." 
The Prefect of Police was scarcely less magnificently attired 
than the rest of his fellow-dignitaries. His uniform, if I 
remember rightly, was blue with red facings, but it is impos- 
sible to say, because it was covered everywhere with gold lace. 
His myrmidons hustled the crowd in order to make room for 
their chief, and some one laughed : " Mais il n'y a hen de 
change ; c'est absolument comme sous F Empire." For a 
moment Rigault sat quite still, surveying the crowd and ogling 
the women through his double eye-glasses. Then he alighted, ' 
and caught sight of my friend and myself standing on the 
threshold. " Quels sont ces citoyens ? " he inquired, taking 
us in from top to toe, and stroking his long beard all the while. 
Some one told him our names, at which he made a wry face, 
the more that mine must have been familiar to him, seeing 
that a very near relative of mine, bearing the same,«had been 
a special favorite with General Vinoy. He did not think fit 
to molest us ; had he done so, it might have fared badly with 
us, for by the time Lord Lyons could have interfered, we 
might have been shot. 

Ever since, my friend and I have been under the impression 
that we owed our lives to a dark, ugly little man who, at that 
moment, whispered something to him, and who, my friend 
told me, immediately afterwards, was the right hand of Raoul 
Rigault, Theophile Ferr6. That name was also familiar to 
me, as it was to most Parisians, previous to the outbreak of 
the war, because Ferre was implicated in the plot against 
Louis-Napoleon's life, and was tried in the early part of '70 at 
Blois. Every one knew how he insulted the President, how 
he refused to answer, and finally exclaimed, " Yes, I am — 
anarchist, a socialist, an atheist, and woe to you when our 1 
comes." He kept his word ; he was a fiend, and looked < 
Whenever there was anything cruel and bloodthirsty going 
he made it a point to be present. He was, though ugly, 
half so ugly as Tridon, but one involuntarily recoiled f- 
him. 
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Curiously enough, this very Theophile Ferre, whom I then 
saw for the first time, had been the subject of a conversation 
I had with\GU-Peres, the actor of the Palais-Royal, on the 25th 
or 26th of March. I had known Gil-Peres from the moment 
he made his mark in " La Dame aux Cam61ias " as Gaudens. 
To my great surprise, a day or two after the proclamation of 
the Commune, I heard that he had been cruelly maltreated in 
the Rue Drouot, that he had narrowly escaped being killed. 
Two days later, I paid him a visit in his lodgings at Mont- 
martre; for he had. been severely, though not dangerously 
hurt, and was unable to leave his bed. 

" I am very sorry for your mishap," I said ; " but what, in 
Heaven's name, induced you to meddle with politics ? " 

He burst out laughing, in that peculiar laugh of his which I 
have never heard before or since, on or off the stage. The 
nearest approach to it was that of Grassot, but the latter's was 
like a discharge of artillery, while Gil-Peres* was like that of a 
musketry volley. 

"I did not meddle with politics," he replied; "but you 
know how fond I am of going among crowds to study char- 
acter. This day last week, I , was passing along the Rue 
Drouot, when I saw a large group in front of the Mairie. I 
had left home early in the morning, I knew nothing of what 
was going on in my neighborhood, so you may imagine my 
surprise when I heard them calmly discussing the death of 
Clement Thomas and Lecomte. My hair stood positively on 
end, and I must have pushed a bit in order to get nearer the 
speakers. I had a long black coat on, and they mistook me 
for a cure'. I did all I could to tell them my name, but, 
before I could utter a word, I was down, and they began 
trampling on me. Some one, God alone knows who, saved 
me by telling them my name. I knew nothing more, for I 
was brought home unconscious. And to think," he added, 
" that I might have been a member of the Commune myself, if 
I had liked." 

" What do you mean ? " I said, for I began to think that he 
was out of his mind. 

" Well, you know that during the siege I tried to do 
y duty as a National Guard, and in my battalion was 
is Theophile Ferr£ of whom you have already heard. A most 
telligent creature, but poor as Job and ferocious to a degree. 
1 e .was a study to me, and, of late, he frequently came to see 
1 in the morning. I generally asked him to stay to breakfast, 
r I liked to hear him talk of the future Commune, though I had 
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not the slightest faith in his visions. I considered him a down- 
right lunatic. About two or three days before this outbreak, 
he came, one morning, looking as pale as a ghost, but evidently 
very much excited. Before I had time to ask him the cause 
of his emotion, he exclaimed, ' This time there is no mistake 
about it ; we are the masters.' I suppose my face must have 
looked a perfect blank, for he proceeded t6 explain. * In two 
days we'll hold our sittings at the H6tel-de-Ville, and the Com- 
mune will be proclaimed. And now/ he added, ' what can I 
do for you, citoyen Gil-PeVfes ? You have always been very 
kind to me, and I am not likely to forget it when I am at the 
top of the tree.'* 

" I told him that I'd feel much obliged to him if he could 
induce Sardou or Dumas to write me a good part, like the latter 
had done before, because I wanted to be something more than 
a comic actor. But I saw that he was getting angry. 

"'Do you mean to tell me,' he almost hissed, 'that you do 
not want to belong to the Commune ? ' 

" ' I haven't the slightest ambition that way/ I replied. 
' People would only make fun of me, and they would be per- 
fectly right.' 

" ' Why should people make fun of you ? ' 

" * Because, because ' I stammered. 

" He left me no time to finish. ' Because you are a small 
man,' he said. ' Well, I am a small man, too, and an ugly one 
into the bargain. I can assure you that the world, will hear as 
much of me before long as if I had been an Adonis and a Her- 
cules.' With this he disappeared, and I have not seen him 



since." 



My purpose in reporting this conversation is to show that 
the Commune, with all its evils, might have been prevented by 
the so-called government of Versailles, if its members had been 
a little less eager to get their snug berths comfortably settled. 

To return for a moment to Ferre' and his companions, who, 
without exception, were sober to a degree, though many were 
probably fond of good cheer. The English writers, often very 
insufficiently informed, have generally maintained the contrary. 
but I know for a fact that, among the leaders of the movero 
drunkenness was unknown. Ferre* himself was among 
soberest of the lot : the few evenings I saw him he dr 
either cold coffee or some cordial diluted with water. Ne 1 
theless, it was he who was directly responsible for the deaf 
Archbishop Darboy, whom he could and might have sa 1 

In every modern tragedy there is a comic element, «« 
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Commune the comic parts were, to a certain ex- 
ed by Gambon, Jourde, and a few others whom it 
is not necessary to mention. Gambon was one of the mildest 
of creatures, and somewhat of a " communard malgre' lui." He 
would have willingly " left the settlement of all these vexed 
questions to moral force," and he proposed once or twice a 
mission to Versailles to that effect. He was about fifty, and 
a fine specimen of a robust, healthy farmer. His love of 
" peaceful settlement " arose from an experiment he had made 
in that way during the Empire, though it is very doubtful 
whether strictly logical reasoners would have looked upon it as 
" peaceful." Gambon had been a magistrate and a member 
of the National Assembly during the Second Republic, and 
voted with the conservative side. The advent of the Empire 
made an end of his parliamentary career, and, in order to 
mark his disapproval of the Coup-d'Etat and its sequel, 
Gambon refused to pay his taxes. The authorities seized one 
of his cows, and were proceeding to sell it by auction, when 
Gambon, accompanied by a good many of his former con- 
stituents, appeared on the scene.' "This cow," he shouts, 
" has been stolen from me by the Imperial rise, and whosoever 
buys it is nothing more than a thief himself." Result : not a 
single bid for the cow, and the auctioneer was compelled to 
adjourn the sale for a week. The auctioneer deemed it 
prudent to transport the cow to a neighboring commune, but 
Gambon had got wind of the affair, and adopted the same ex- 
pedient of moral persuasion. For nearly three months the 
auctioneer transported the cow from one commune to another, 
and Gambon followed him everywhere, until they reached the 
limits of the department; Gambon apprehended that moral 
persuasion would have no effect among strangers, and he let 
things take their course. The cost of selling the cow amounted 
to about ten times its worth. As a matter of course the whole 
affair was revived by " les journaux bien pensants " at the ad- 
vent of the Commune, and Gambon was elected a member by 
the 10th Arrondissement. Gambon managed to escape into 
Switzerland ; but when the amnesty was proclaimed, he re- 
•ned, and solicited once more the suffrages of his former 
istituents. At the Brasserie Saint-Severin, Gambon was 
lerally to be found at the ladies' table, about the occupants 
which I cannot speak, seeing that I was not introduced to 
•m. 

lourde was one of two " financial delegates " of the Com- 
ae, He had been a superior employ* at the Bank <ti 
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France and was considered an authority on financial affairs. 
It was he to whom the Marquis de Ploeuc, the governor of the 
Bank, had handed the first million for the use of the Commune. 
My friend, the doctor, had known him in his former capacity, 
and often invited him to our table, to which invitation the 
" paymaster-general " always eagerly responded. One evening, 
the conversation turned upon the events which had preceded 
the request for funds. " On the second day of the Com- 
mune," he said, " the want of mdney began to be horribly 
felt. Eudes proposed that I should go and fetch some from 
the Bank of France. To be perfectly candid, I did not care 
about it. Had I been a soldier, I might have invaded the 
Bank at the head of a regiment ; but, to go and ask my former 
chief for a million or so as a matter of course, was a different 
thing, and I had not the moral courage. The director of the 
Bank of France is very little short of a god to his subordinates, 
and, in spite of our boasted * Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,' 
there is no nation so ready to bow down before its governors 
as the French. Seeing that I hung back, Eudes proposed to 
go himself, and did, refusing to take a single soldier with him. 
But he did not want the responsibility of handling the million 
of francs the governor placed at our disposal, so I was after 
all, obliged to beard my former chief in his own den. He was 
very polite, and called me ' Monsieur le d6\egu6 aux finances,' 
but I would have preferred his calling me all the, names in the 
world, for I caught sight of a very ironical smile at the 
corners of his mouth when, on taking leave of him, he said, 
* You may be my successor one day, Monsieur le d£16gu£, and 
I hope you will profit by the lessons I have always endeavored 
to teach my subordinates ; obedience to the powers that 
be.' " 

Jourde was by no means a fool or a braggart ; he was a very 
good administrator, and exceedingly conscientious. Like most 
men who have had the constant handling of important sums of 
money, he was absolutely indifferent to it ; and I feel certain 
that he did not feather his own nest during the two months he 
had the chance. But he vainly endeavored to impress upon 
the others the necessity for economy. Every now and th~ 
he tore his red hair and beard at the waste going on at 
Hdtel-de-Ville, where, in the beginning, Assi was keeping 03 
table. Not that they were feasting, but every one who ha 
mind could sit down, and, though the sum charged by 
steward was moderate, two francs for breakfast and two f ra 
fifty centimes for dinner, the number of self-invited guests 
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Creased day by day, and the paymaster-general was at his wits' 
end to keep pace with the expenses. The Central-Committee 
put a stop to this indiscriminate hospitality by simply arresting 
Assi, whom I never saw. 

When the Commune decreed the demolition of the Vendome 
column, Jourde was still more angry and in despair. He was, 
first of all, opposed to its destruction, from a patriotic and 
common-sense point of view : secondly, he objected to the 
waste of money that destruction entailed ; he endeavored to 
cut the Gordian knot by stopping the workmen's pay. Though 
three or four of his " fellow delegates " were absolutely of the 
same opinion, the rest sent him a polite intimation that if the 
necessary funds were not disbursed voluntarily they would send 
for them, and take the opportunity, at the same time, to "put 
him against the wall," and make an end of him. That night, 
Courbet, the painter, who had been the prime mover in this 
work of destruction, came to the Brasserie Saint-Severin from 
the Brasserie Andler, hard by, to taste the sweets of his vic- 
tory. His friend, Chaudey, of the Stick, was no longer with 
him. Like Mgr. Darboy, the Abbe's Lagarde, Croze's, and De- 
guerry, he had been arrested by Raoul Rigault as a hostage, 
in virtue of a decree by the Commune, setting forth that every 
execution of a prisoner of war, taken by the Versaillais, would 
be followed by the execution of three hostages to be drawn by 
lot. 

Jourde did not wear a uniform ; at any rate, I never saw him 
in one. I happened to remark upon it one evening, and he 
then gave me a partial explanation why the others did wear 
them in so ostentatious a manner. 

"It is really done to please the National Guards; they 
mistrust those who remain ' in mufti ;' they attribute their re- 
luctance to don the uniform to the fear of being compromised. 
to the wish to escape unnoticed if things should go wrong. I 
grant you that all this does not warrant the uniforms most of 
my colleagues do wear, but to the Latin races the wisdom of 
Solomon lies in his magnificence, and they trace the elevation 
if Joseph to its primary cause — his coat of many colors. I 
i not only 'delegate of finances' and paymaster-general, but 
ad cook and bottle-washer in all that concerns monetary 
itters to the Central- Committee. I have very few clerks to 
51st me in my work, and fewer still upon whose honesty I cap 
lend ; consequently, I am compelled to do a good deal of 
idgery myself. Yesterday I received the fortnightly accounts 
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of Godillot,* the military tailors and accoutrement manufac- 
turers. They seemed to me simply monstrous, not so much in 
respect of the prices charged for each uniform, as in respect of 
the number of uniforms supplied. To have sent one of my 
clerks would have been of no earthly use ; there is an old Nor- 
mand saying about sending the cat to Rome and his coming 
back mewing ; the clerk would have simply come back mewing ; 
saying that there was no mistake, so I went myself. I saw the 
chief manager. 

" ' I am positive there is no mistake, monsieur,' he said, 
4 though I may tell you at once that I made the same remark 
when I passed the accounts ; the number of uniforms seemed 
to me inordinately large ; mais il faut se rendre a l'evidence, 
and I ticketed off every item by its corresponding voucher. Still 
I felt that there is a terrible waste somewhere, and said so to 
the head of the retail department. " If you will remain down- 
stairs for one hour," was the answer, " you will have the ex- 
planation." I can only say the same to you, Monsieur le 
delegueV 

" I did remain on that ground-floor for one hour," Jourde 
went on, " and, during that time, no fewer than eight young 
fellows came in with vouchers for complete uniforms of lieu- 
tenants or captains of the staff. Most of them looked to me 
as if they had never handled a sword or rifle in their lives- 
yardsticks seemed more in their line ; and the airs they gave 
themselves positively disgusted me ; but I do not want another 
reminder of the Central-Committee about my cheese-paring, so 
I'll let things take their course. Look, here is a sample of 
how we deck ourselves out quand nous allons en guerre." 

I looked in the direction pointed out to me, and beheld a 
somewhat dark individual with lank, black hair, of ordinary 
height, or a little below perhaps, dressed in a most extraordinary 
costume. He wore a blue Zouave jacket, large baggy crimson 
breeches tucked into a pair of quasi-hessian boots, a crimson 
sash, and a black sombrero hat with a red feather. A long 
cavalry sabre completed the costume. Upon the whole, he 
carried himself well, though there was a kind of swashbuc u1or 
air about him which smacked of the stage. I was not mistafc 
the scent or the smell of the footlights was over it all. 

" This is Colonel Maxime Lisbonne, an actor by profess 
who has taken to soldiering with a vengeance," said Jou: 
44 There is no doubt about his bravery, but he is as fit to b 

* The word " Godillot *' has passed into the French language, and, at present, mi 
poldiftr's shoes.— Editor. 
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v colonel as I am to be a general. It $pes not . seem to strike 
my colleagues that, in no matter what profession, one has to 
serve an apprenticeship, and, most of all, in the science of 
soldiering ; Maxime Lisbonne said he would be a colonel, so 
they, without more ado, made him one.* He never moves 
without that Turco at his heels." 

On another occasion I saw the famous General Dombrowski, 
and the no less famous Colonel or General la Ce'cilia. I only 
exchanged a few words with the former, but I sat talking for a 
whole evening to the latter. He was a short, spare, fidgety 
man, strongly pitted with small-pox, with a few straggling hairs 
on the upper lip and chin. He was terribly near-sighted, and 
wore a pair of thick spectacles. Nervous and restless to a 
degree, but a voice of remarkable sweetness. His English was 
faultless, with scarcely any accent, and I was told that he 
spoke every European language and several Oriental ones with 
the same accuracy. He was the only Frenchman who could 
converse with Dombrowski and the other Poles in their native 
language. He was a clever mathematician, and, that evening, 
he endeavored to prove mathematically that Von Moltke had 
committed several blunders, both at Sadowa and Sedan. 
" That kind of thing," said Jourde, after he was gone, "was 
sure to 'fetch ' the Central-Committee; he always reminds me 
of the doctors in Moliere trying to prove that one of their con- 
freres had cured a patient contrary to the principles of medicine. 
Mind, do not imagine that La Cecilia is not a good soldier. 
He got all his grades in the Italian army, on the battle-fields 
of '59 — '6o, and, during the late war, he directed the brilliant 
defence of Alencon. But between a good soldier and a great 
general there is a vast difference." 

* During my stay in Pahs, 1881-86, as the correspondent of a London evening paper, 
I had occasion to see a great deal of M. Maxime Lisbonne, who is a prominent figure at 
nearly every social function, such as premieres, the unveiling of monuments, the opening of • 
public buildings, etc. The reason of this prominence has never been very clear to me, unless 
it be on the assumption that the Paris journalists, even the foremost of whom he treats on 
a footing 6f equality, consider him " good copy." Only as late as a few years ago, he made 
a considerable sensation in the Paris press by appearing at one of M. Carnot's receptions in 
evening dress, redolent of benzine, "because the dress had been lying perdu for so many 
years.' It was he who started the famous " taverne du bagne," on the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart, to which " all Paris " flocked. Previous to this, he had been the lessee of the 
Jouffes du Nord, at which theatre he brought out Louise Michel's " Nadine." Though by 
10 means an educated man, he can, on occasions, behave himself very well, and truth com- 
pels me to state that he is very good-natured and obliging. Qne day, on the occasion of an 
mportant murder trial. I failed to see Commandant Lunel at the Palais de Justice, and was 
urning away disconsolately, when, at a sign from M. Lisbonne, the sergeant of the Gardes 
le Pans, who had refused to admit me on the presentation of my card, relented. That same 
fternoon, at the mere expression of his wish, the manager of the Jardin de Paris, which had 
11st been opened, presented me with a season ticket, or, to speak correctly, placed my name 
n the permanent free list. In short, I could mention a score of instances of a similar nature ; 
11 tending \o show that M. Maxime Lisbonne's " participation " in the events of the Com* 
une has had the effect of investing him with a kind of soda) halo.— Editor. 
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Physically, Dombrowski was almost the counterpart of La 
Cecilia, with the exception of the glasses and the small-pox. 
But while the Frenchman — for Cecilia was a Frenchman not- 
withstanding his Italian name — was modest though critical, the 
Pole was a braggart, though by no means devoid of courage. 
Up to the very end, he sent in reports of his victories, all of 
whicli were purely imaginary. Even as late as the 21st of 
May, when the Versailles troops were carrying everything 
before them, the newspaper-boys were shouting, "Brilliant 
victory of General Dombrowski." Dombrowski had been 
invested with his high command under the pretext that he had 
fought under Garibaldi and in the Polish struggle against 
Russia. It transpired afterwards that he had never seen 
Garibaldi nor Garibaldi him, and that, so far from having aided 
his own countrymen, he had been a simple private in the Russian 
army. Still, he was a better man than his countryman 
Wrobleski, who showed his courage by going to bed while the 
Versaillais were shelling Vanves. 

• •••••• • 

Among my papers I find a torn programme of a concert at 
the Tuileries during the Commune. It reads as follows : — 

Commune de Paris, 

PALAIS DES TUILERIES 

Servant pour la premiere fois a une oeuvre patriotique 

GRAND CONCERT 

Au Profit des Veuves et Orphelins de la Republique. 



Sous le Patronage de la Commune et du Citoyen Dr. Rousselle. 



Tout porteur de billet pris a l'avance pourra sans retribution, yisiter le 

Palais des Tuileries. 

The rest is missing, but I remember that among the artists 
who gave their services were Mesdames Agar and Bord 
MM. Coquelin, cadet, and Francis Thom£, the pianist. 

I did not take my ticket beforehand, consequently was 
entitled to a stroll through the Palace previous to the cono 
When I entered the Salle des Mardchaux, where the con^ 
was to take place, I felt thankful that the trial had been sps 
to me, and I mentally ejaculated a wish that I might never 
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that glorious apartment under similar circumstances. The 
traces of neglect were too painful to behold, though I ambound 
to say that I could detect no proofs of wilful damage. My 
wish was gratified with a vengeance. A little more than a 
month afterwards, the building was in flames, and, at the hour 
I write, it is being razed to the ground. 

I did not stay long ; I heard Madame Agar, dressed in deep 
mourning, declaim " the Marseillaise," and M. Thome execute 
a fantasia on well-known operatic airs. Some of the reserved 
seats were occupied by the minor dignitaries of the Commune, 
but the greater part of the place was filled' by working men and 
their spouses and the very petite bourgeoisie. The latter seemed 
to be in doubt whether to enjoy themselves or not ; but the 
former were very vociferous, and had evidently made up their 
minds that the Commune was the best of all possible regimes, 
seeing that it enabled them to listen to a concert in a palaqe 
for a mere trifle. " That's equality, as I understand it, mon- 
sieur," said a workman in a very clean blouse to me, at the 
same time making room for me on the seat next to him. He 
and his companion beguiled the time between the first and 
second number on the programme by sucking barley-sugar. 

About a month later— on Wednesday, May 17th, but I will 
not be certain — I was present at the first gala-performance 
organized by the Commune, although the Versailles troops 
were within gunshot of the fortifications. This time I had 
taken a ticket beforehand. The performance was to take place 
at the Op6ra-Comique, and long before the appointed hour the 
Boulevards and the streets adjoining the theatre were crowded 
with idlers, anxious to watch the arrival of the bigwigs under 
whose immediate patronage the entertainment was to be given. 
The papers had been full of it for days and days beforehand ; 
the posters on the walls had set forth its many attractions. In 
accordance with traditional usage on such occasions, the pro- 
gramme was a miscellaneous one, and the wags did not fail to 
remark that the Commune ought to have struck out something 
original instead of blindly following the precedents of tyrants ; 
but in reality the Commune had no choice. Few of the prin- 
cipal artists of the subsidized theatres were available, and there 
was an evident reluctance to co-operate among some of those 
who were ; hence it was decided to give fragments of such 
operas or comedies, calculated to stimulate still further the 
patriotic and republican sentiments with which the majority of 
the spectators were credited. There had been less difficulty 
in recruiting the orchestra, and a very fair band was got to- 
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gether. A great many invitations had been issued ; few of the 
seats, especially in the better parts^ were paid for. 

All the entrances had been thrown open, and around every 
one there was a considerable gathering, almost exclusively 
composed of National Guards in uniform, and women of the 
working classes, who enthusiastically cheered each known per- 
sonage on his arrival. The latter were too magnificent for 
words, the clanking sabres, resplendent uniforms, and waving 
plumes only paled in contrast with the toilettes of their female 
companions who hung proudly on their arms. For them, at 
any rate, " le jour de gloire 6tait arrive*." 

The/ crowd, especially the fairer portion of it, was decidedly 
enthusiastic, perhaps somewhat too enthusiastic, in their ultra- 
cordial greetings and recognition of the ladies, so suddenly 
promoted in the social scale. M&anie and Clarisse would 
have been satisfied with a less literal interpretation of " Auld 
Lang Syne," as they stepped out of the carriages, the horses of 
which belied the boast that at the end of the siege there were 
30,000 serviceable animals of that kind left. 

The performance had been' timed for half-past seven ; at 
half-past eight, the principal box set apart for the chiefs of the 
new r6gime was still empty. As I have already said, disquiet- 
ing rumors had been afloat for the last few days with regard to 
the approach of the Versailles troops, the guns had been 
thundering all day long, and, what was worse, for the last 
forty-eight hours no " startling victory " had been announced 
either on the walls of Paris or in the papers. Some of the 
"great men," among the audience in the stalls and dress- 
circle, and easily to be distinguished from the ruck of ordinary 
mortals, professed themselves unable to supply authentic in- 
formation, but as the performance had not been counter- 
manded, they suggested that things were not so bad as they 
looked. 

The theatre was crammed from floor to ceiling, and the din 
was something terrible. The heat was oppressive ; luckily the 
gas was burning low because the companies were as yet unable 
to provide a full supply. There were few people out of 
uniform in either stalls or dress-circle, but the upper parts we 1 
occupied by blouses with a fair sprinkling of cloth coa 
The women seemed to me to make the most infernal noi 
The two stage-boxes were still empty : in the others the 
were a good many journalists and ladies who had come to c. 
ticise the appearance and demeanor of the " dames de nos nc 

veaux gQuyernants," There was one box which attracted j 
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ticular attention ; one of its occupants, evidently a " dame du 
monde," was in evening dress, wearing some magnificent dia- 
monds, while it was very patent that those of her own social 
status had made it a point to dress as simply as possible. I 
have never been able to find out the name of the lady ; I had 
not seen her before. I have not seen her since. 

At about a quarter to nine the doors of the stage-boxes were 
flung back, and the guests of the evening appeared. But, alas, 
they were not the chief members of the Commune, only the 
secondary characters. It is doubtful, though, whether the 
former could have been more magnificently attired than were 
the latter. Their uniforms were positively hidden beneath the 
gold lace. 

Immediately, the band struck up the inevitable " Marseil- 
laise;" the spectators in the upper galleries joined in the 
chorus ; the building shook to its foundations, and, amidst the 
terrible din, one could distinctly hear the crowds on the Boule- 
vards re-echoing the strains. The occupants of the state 
boxes gave the signal for the applause, *then the curtain rose, 
and Mdlle. Agar, in peplos and cothurnus, recited the strophes 
once more. When the curtain fell, the audience rushed to the 
foyer or out in the open air ; at anyrate, the former was not 
inconveniently crowded. Among those strolling up and down 
I noticed the lady of the diamonds, on the arm of a rather 
common-looking individual in a gorgeous uniform. I believe I 
caught sight of the American Minister, but I will not be certain. 
This time the curtain rose upon an act of a comedy : the 
spectators, however, did not seem to be vastly interested; 
they were evidently waiting for the duo to be sung by Madame 
Ugalde and a tenor whose name I do not remember. He 
was, I heard, an amateur of great promise. 

Scarcely had Madame Ugalde uttered her first notes, when 
a bugler of the francs-tireurs of the Commune stepped in front 
of an empty box and sounded the charge. The effect was start- 
ling. The audience rose to a man, and rushed to the exits. 
In less than five' minutes the building was empty. I had let 
the human avalanche pass by. When I came outside I was 
told that it was a false alarm, or, rather, a practical joke ; but 
no one re-entered the theatre. Thus ended the gala-perform- 
ance of the Commune, and a careful observer would have had 
no difficulty in foreseeing the end of the latter. The bugler 
had, unconsciously perhaps, sounded its death-knell. 

THE END. 
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STRONG MEN! 



THE PRIDE AND POWER OF NATIONS 1 



Hope for those who suffer from Inherited Weakness, Overwork, Over* 
taxation. Ignorance, Temperament, Strains, etc., causing; the unhappy victim to 
be unfit tor business, work, pleasure, or social or public duties and relations, yield 
to our Home Treatment. The majority of cases readily cured. Cases considered 
helpless, almost invariably, permanently cured by persistent treatment for a few 
months. 

Nature. Nature is always trying to restore, but requires skillful aid for 
real improvement. Our methods, which we alone own and control, work in bar* 
mony with nature. The result of our treatment, even in those much broken 
down, is the noble vitality of strong men, the pride and power of nations. Com 
pare strong, noble manhood with the feeble, weak, emaciated, pallid, stooping, 
timid, nervous creature. How great the gulf that separates them. But nature is 
kind and forgiving, and when assisted by our home treatment, by the methods 
which we alone own and control, restoration results, if there is anything left to 
build upon. 

Years of successful experience in assisting the restorative and recuperative 
powers of nature have taught us that no one should despair, and that few there 
are who cannot be cured if taken in time. Unless you have reached the point 
from which there is no return — where human aid can be of no avail, our own ex- 
clusive treatment will cure you. 

Our new book, containing testimonials from 9000 of those we have cured, 
whose cases were critical, also giving full explanation for treatment, will for a 
limited time be sent free, by mail, to those who write for it. 

No experiments. Immediate influence for good and speedy cure if your 
case has not gone too far. We are constantly restoring those of all ages who 
have been given up. We have a right to solicit confidence, because of our uni- 
form monopoly of success. Many of those whom we have treated think the cures 
effected in their cases miraculous ; but it is not so, but it is simply because we 
have learned nature's secrets, nature's remedies, and work in full harmony and 
accord with nature. No detention from business or work. 

Our treatment reaches the very fountain head of the difficulty ; soon restor- 
ing the vital force and manly vigor of strong men. No matter how long standing 
the trouble, or how great the weakness, if there is anything left to build upon, we 
can effect a cure. The weakened nerves, the strength, the health, the vitality, 
can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness, and dis- 
couraged despondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. 

Men otherwise well, or fairly well, who find their mental force declining, of 
whose case is in any touched upon above, should write at once for our new book. 
Doctors, Bankers, Merchants, Clergymen, Lawyers, Congressmen, Judges, and 
Professors, are constantly among our patients and patrons. 

Hope. You need not suffer, you need not despair, you need not suffer a 
lingering death. Stop brooding, take heart and be a man. We say this in 
earnestness to all, even to those who have passed middle life, but more especially 
to the voung and middle aged. If you are at all amenable to treatment, our 
exclusive methods will cure you. 

f^* You will fully understand your case by reading our new «ook, which 
will be sent free. 

Address all communications to 

ERIE MEDICAL COMPANT 

64 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 
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NEW YORK. 



in Excellent Story by Geo. Manyille Fenn, 

(And of particular interest to all engaged in the printing business*) 

Whose reputation as a provider of good literature stands deservedly high, 

is the novel entitled 

The Story of Antony Grace 

h «•!.«. Ufa* M**^*. 

It describes with powerful emphasis and striking effect the life of a 
delicately-nurtured, sensitive lad, deprived at an early age of both parents, 
and thus consigned to experiences which must, for the most part, have 
been extremely unpleasant to himself, but now prove exceedingly inter- 
esting to the reader. Mr. Fenn possesses such graphic skill in depicting 
the surroundings of a story, and has, moreover, so powerful an imagina- 
tion in constructing the details of a plot, that his present work, which 
exhibits him in one of his happiest humors, is sure to be widely read. 
Poor little Antony ! his life with Mr. Blakef ord, the lawyer, was certainly 
not overflowing with peace and comfort, and had it not been for Mary, 
the servant, and the daughter, Hetty, his case would certainly have been 
hopeless. Eventually, he runs away, and — but there, we are revealing 
the plot, a proceeding we are most loth to do. It will be sufficient to 
say that it is made up of the most thrilling episodes, arranged with deft 
skill and knowledge of dramatic effect, and that readers are certain to be 
breathlessly excited throughout. 

Other works by the same author in the Seaside Library, Pocket 
Edition, are- 



193 The Rosery Folk 10 

558 Poverty Corner 25 

587 The Parson o' Dumford. . 25 

609 The Dark House 10 

1 169 Commodore Junk 25 

1276 The Mynns' Mystery 25 

1293 The Jeopardy 25 

1302 The Master of the Cere- 
monies 25 

1313 Eve at the Wheel 25 



1344 One Maid's Mischief. ... 25 

1387 Eli's Children 25 

1680 This Man's Wife 25 

1694 The Bag of Diamonds. . . 25 
1743 The Haute Noblesse. ... 25 
1749 Story of Antony Grace. . . 25 

1788 Black Blood 25 

1799 Lady Maude's Mania. ... 25 

1815 A Double Knot 25 

1824 A Mint of Money 25 



8 The Golden Magnet. (Leather Clad Series) Tale for Boys. . 
12 In the Wilds of New Mexico. " 
172 A Golden Dream. (International Series). . 
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LIST OF 
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K. Abemr. 
497 A New Lease of Lite.... 10 

Mre. Leith Adam.. 
84S Aunt Hepsr's Foundling 80 
minor of "Addle's Hut. 

In4" 
188 Addle's Huibind; or. 
Through Clouds to Bun- 

504 My Poor Witt.*.'""""' 10 

USJeMde S6 

Max Adelcr, 

WO Random Sbota SO 

568 Elbow Boom SO 

Latter ef "A Fniil Dtwsr." 

MS A Fatal Dower a) 

ITS PhrlUa- Probatioo 10 

*S1 HH Wedded Wife. E8 

&» The Actor's Ward SO 

173 The Story of an Error. . . 30 
kuthor of "A Gelden Der." 
tea Betwixt My Lore and He. ss 
lather ot "A Great Mis- 
take." 

Ml A Great Mistake SO 

WSCberry 10 

M0 Olarlete'sOrdeal.lHthalf a0 
M0 C'larisaa'B Ordeal. Sd half SO 

187 Prince Charm Injr 30 

1ST Buxanne SO 

Anther ef "A Wibu'i 

I.e»B-8lory," 
5SS A Woman's LoTe-Btory.. 10 

BT7 Orlselda. SO 

LHthor of "Far Mather's 

Bake." 
tOO Leonle; or. Tbe Sweat 
Street Singer of New 

York SO 

Lalktrsf'Hi," "it," ate. 
818 King Soloraon'i Treae 



l»W Tbe Adventurers 

[80S PI rates of the Prairies... 
[400 Queen of the Savannah. 
1401 The Buccaneer Chief. . , . 

402 The Smugglar Hero 

:404 The Rebel Chief... 

IBM The Trail-Hunter 

1958 The Pearl of the Andes.. 

(173 The Insurgent Chief 

1088 The Trapper'* Daughter 
1880 The Tiger-Slayer . 

MM Border BJHra 

[TOO The Flyii 




1870 What's Bred In the Bone ! 

1908 Dumareaq's Daughter... 

Mrs. Alexander. 

8 The Admiral's Ward. ■■ ' 

17 The Wooing O't ! 

82 The Executor i 

189 Valerie's Fate 

£29 Maid, Wife, or Widow r_ : 
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286 Which Shall it Be? 20 

889 Mrs. Vereker's Courier 

Maid 10 

430 A Second Life ... 25 

664 At Bay 10 

794 Beaton's Bargain SO 

797 Look Before You Leap.. 20 
806 The Freres. 1st half .... 20 
806 The Freres. 2d half. ... 20 
806 Her Dearest Foe. 1st half 90 
806 Her Dearest Foe. 2d half 20 

814 The Heritage of Langdale 25 

815 Ralph Wilton's Weird... 10 

900 By Woman's Wit 20 

997 Forging the Fetters, and 

The Australian Aunt.... 20 

1064 Mona's Choice 25 

1067 A Life Interest 20 

1189 A Crooked Path 20 

1199 A False Scent 10 

1867 Heart Wins 10 

1459 A Woman's Heart 90 

1571 Blind Fate 20 

1582 An Interesting Case 20 

Alison. 

194 "So Near, and Yet So 

Far!" 10 

978 For Life and Love 10 

481 The House That Jack 
Built 10 

Hans Christian Andersen* 

1814 Andersen's Fairy Tales.. 20 

W. P. Andrews. 

1172 India and Her Neighbors 20 
F. Anstey. 

59 Vice Versa 25 

826 The Giant's Robe 20 

508 The Tinted Venus. A 

Farcical Romance. 10 

819 A Fallen Idol 20 

1616 The Black Poodle, and 
Other Tales 20 

G. W. Apple ton. 

1846 A Terrible Legacy 20 

Annie Armltt. 

769 In Shallow Waters 20 

< T. 8. Arthur. 

1887 Woman's Trials 20 

1686 The Two Wives 20 

1688 Married life 26 

1640 Ways of Providence 20 

1641 Home Scenes 90 

1644 Stories for Parents 20 

1649 Seed-Time and Harvest. 20 

1662 Words for the Wise 20 

1654 Stories for Toung House- 
keepers ...., 20 

1657 Lessons In Life 20 

1658 Off-Hand Sketches 20 



Sir Samuel Baker. 

267 Rifle and Hound in Cey- 
lon 26 

588 Eight Tears Wandering 

in Ceylon 90 

1608 Oast Up by the Sea 90 

It. M. Ballantyne. 

89 The Red Eric 10 

95 The Fire Brigade 10 

96 Erling the Bold 10 

772 Gascoyne, the Sandal- 
Wood Trader 26 

1514 Deep Down 20 

Hpnore De Balzac 

776 PereGoriot 90 

1128 Cousin Pons 90 

1818 The Vendetta. 86 

8. Baring-Gould. 

787 Court Royal 90 

878 Little Tu'penny 10 

1122 Eve 20 

1201 Mehalah : A Story of the 

8alt Marshes 20 

1697 Red Spider 20 

1711 ThePennyeomequieks...*20 
1768 John Herring. 80 

1779 Arminell 80 

1821 Urith 90 

Frank Barrett* 

966 The Great Hesper 90 

1188 A Recoiling Vengeance.. 90 

1245 Fettered for Life 26 

1461 Smuggler's Secret 10 

1611 Between Life and Death. 90 
1750 Lieutenant Barnabas.... 26 
1828 Under a Strange Mask. . 10 
1940 Olga's Crime 26 

Jo M. Barrle. 

1896 My Lady' Nicotine 90 

1977 Better Dead 10 

Basil. 

844 "The Wearing of the 

Green" 90 

547 A Coquette's Conquest.. 26 
585 A Drawn Game 80 

6. in. Bayne. 

1618 Galaaki 80 

Anne Beale. 

188 Idonea 90 

199 The Fisher Village...... 10 

Alexander Berg. 

1605 Wrecks in the Sea of 
Life 80 

E. B. Benjamin. 

1706 Jim, the Parson 90 

1780 Our Roman Palace 80 
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A. Benrimo. 

1684 Vic 20 

E. Berber. 
1646 Charles Auchester. 90 

W. Bergsol. 

1445Pfllone 20 

B. Berthel. 

1689 The Sergeant's Legacy.. 20 

Walter Besant. 

97 All in a Garden Fair. ... 90 

187 Uncle Jack, 10 

140 A Glorious Fortune 10 

146 Love Finds the Way,and 
Other Stories. By Besant 

and Rice 10 

280 Dorothy Forster 26 

824 In Luck at Last. 10 

641 Uncle Jack 10 

661 M Self or Bearer " 10 

882 Children of Gibeon 20 

904 The Holy Rose 10 

906 The World Went Very 

Well Then 26 

980 To Call Her Mine 26 

1066 Katharine Regina 26 

1065 Herr Paulus: His Rise, 
His Greatness, and His 

Fall 20 

1148 The Inner House 20 

1161 For Faith and Freedom. . 20 
1240 The Bell of St Paul's. ... 20 
1247 .The Lament of Dives .... 20 
1878 They Were Married. By 
Walter Besant and Jas. 

Rice 10 

1418 Armorel of Lyonesse 20 

1462 Let Nothing You pismay 26 
1680 When the Ship Comes 
Home. By Besant and 

Rice 10 

1666 The Demoniac 20 

1861 St. Katherine's by the 

Tower 20 

2018 The Revolt of Man 26 

M. Beth am-Ed wards. 

278 Love and Mirage ; or,The 

Waiting on an Island. . . 10 
679 The Flower of Doom,and 

Other Stories 10 

694 Doctor Jacob 20 

1028 Next of Kin— Wanted .. . 20 
1407 The Parting of the Ways 20 

1600 Disarmed 20 

1648 For One and the World.. 20 
1627 A Romance of the Wire. 20 
1846 Forestalled; or, The Life 
Quest. 20 

Jemnle Owynne Bettanv. 

1810 A Laggard in Love. 20 



Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

1885 Arne 10 

1888 The Happy Boy 10 

William Black. . 

1 Tolande 20 

18 Shandon Bells 20 

21 Sunrise: A Story of These 

Times 20 

28 A Princess of Thule 20 

89 In Silk Attire 26 

44 Macleod of Dare 26 

49 That Beautiful Wretch. . 20 
60 The Strange Adventures 

of a Phaeton 20 

70 White Wings: A Yacht- 
ing Romance 26 

78 Madcap Violet 20 

81 A Daughter of Heth.. .. 20 

124 Three Feathers 20 

126 The Monarch of Mincing 

Lane 20 

126Kilmeny 20 

138 Green Pastures and Pic- 
cadilly 26 

266 Judith Shakespeare: Her 
Love Affairs and Other 

Adventures 20 

472 The Wise Women of In- 
verness 10 

627 White Heather 20 

898 Romeo and Juliet: A Tale 

of Two Toung Fools. . . 20 
902 Sabina Zembra. 1st half 20 
962 Sabina Zembra. 2d half 20 
1096 The Strange Adventures 

of a House-Boat 20 

1132 In Far Lochaber 20 

1227 The Penance of John 

Logan 26 

1269 Nanciebel: A Tale of 

Stratford-on-Avon 20 

1268 Prince Fortunatus. 26 

1889 Oliver Goldsmith 10 

1894 The Four Macnicols, and 

Other Tales 10 

1426 An Adventure in Thule.. 10 

1505 Ijady Silverdale's Sweet- 

heart 10 

1506 Mr. Pisistratus Brown, 

M. P 10 

1725 Stand Fast, Craig-Roy- 

ston! 20 

1892 Donald Ross of Heimra.. 20 

R. D. Blackmore. 

67 Lorna Doone. 1st half.. 86 
67 Lorna Doone. 2d half.. 26 
427 The Remarkable History 
of Sir Thomas Upmore, 

Bart., M. P. 20 

615 Mary Anerley 20 

625 Erema; or, My Father's 
Sin 25 
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Crimps, the Carrier 20 

880 GradockNoweU. 1st half. 20 

880 Cradock Novell. 2d half 20 

881 Cbristowell. A Dartmoor 

Tale 20 

Clara Vaughan 20 

The Maid of Sker. 1st half 25 
The Maid of Sker. 2d half 26 
Alice Lorraine. 1st half 20 
Alice Lorraine. 2d half. 20 
Springhaven. 1st half.. 20 
Springhaven. 2d half... 20 
1287 Kit and Kitty. 1st half. . 20 
1287 Kit and Kitty. 2d half.. 20 

lam Blagden. 

706 The Woman I Loved, and 
the Woman Who Loved 
Me 10 

C. Blatherwlck. 

161 The Dncie Diamonds 10 

Frederick Boyle* 

868 The Good Hater. 20 

Miss M. B* Brmddea. 

86 Lady Audley** Secret. . . 25 

66 Phantom Fortune 20 

74 Aurora Floyd 20 

HO Under the Red Flag 10 

158 The Golden Calf 20 

204 Vixen 25 

211 The Octoroon 10 

284 Barbara; or, Splendid 

Misery 20 

268 An Ishmaelite 20 

815 The Mistletoe Bough. 
Christmas, 1884. Edited 
bv Miss M. E. Braddon. 20 

434 Wyllard's Weird 20 

478 Diavola; or. Nobody's 

Daughter. Fart 1 20 

478 Diavola; or, Nobody's 

Daughter. Part II 20 

480 Married in Haste. Edi- 
ted by Miss M. E. Brad- 
don 80 

487 Put to the Test. Edited by 

Miss M. E. Braddon.... 20 

488 Joshua Haggard's 

Daughter. 20 

480 Rupert Godwin. 20 

405 Mount Royal 25 

496 Only a Woman. Edited 

by Miss M. E. Braddon. 20 

497 The Lady's Mile 25 

498 Onlya Clod 20 

499 The Cloven Foot 20 

611 A Strange World 20 

515 Sir Jasper's Tenant 25 

624 Strangers and Pilgrims. 80 

629 The Doctor's Wife 20 

642 Fenton's Quest 20 

944 Cut by the County; or, 

Grace Parnol,, 10 



648 A Fatal Marriage, and 
The Shadow in the Cor- 



ner. 



649 Dudley Carleon; or. The 
Brother's Secret, and 
George Caulfleld's Jour- 
ney 

Hostages to Fortune. .. 



652 
658 
654 



Birds of Prey 

Charlotte's Inheritance. 



10 

10 
20 
20 



20 
20 
20 
80 



80 



20 

26 
20 
20 



(8equel to "Birds of 

Prey") 

667 To the Bitter End 

569 Taken at the Flood 

680 Asphodel 

581 Just as I am; or, A Liv- 
ing Lie 

567 Dead Men's 8hoes 

570 John Marchmont's Le- 

618 The Mistletoe' Bough. 

Christmas, 1886. Edited 

by Miss M. E. Braddon. 

840 One Thing Needful; or, 

The Penalty of Fate... 

881 Mohawks. 1st half 

881 Mohawks. 2d half 

890 The Mistletoe Bough. 

Christmas, 1886. Edited 

by Miss M. E. Braddon.. 20 

948 Weavers and Weft: or, 

44 Lore that Hath Us in 

His Net" 20 

947 Publicans and Sinners; 
or, Lucius Davoren. 1st 

half 20 

947 Publicans and Sinners; 
or, Lucius Davoren. 2d 

half 20 

1086 Like and Unlike 20 

1098 The Fatal Three 20 

1211 The Day Will Come 20 

1411 Whose Was the Hand?. . 96 

1684 Dead Sea Fruit 20 

1898 The World, Flesh and the 
Devil 20 

le Bradthaw. 

10 



Annie Bradthaw. 
706 A Crimson Stain 



Charlotte HI. Braeme, 
char ef ** Dora Theme." 

19 Her Mother's 8in 20 

61 Dora Thorn© 26 

54 A Broken Wedding-Ring 26 
68 A Queen Amongst 
Women................. 10 

60 Madolm's Lover 26 

78 Redeemed by Love; or, 

Love's Victory 20 

76 Wife in Name Only; or, 
A Broken Heart 20 

79 Wedded and Parted . 10 

92 l^Lynne'sCbotoo.... ft 
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148 Thorns and Orange- 

Blossoms 26 

190 Romance of a Black Veil 10 
820 Which Loved Him Best? 25 
287 Repented at Leisure. 
(Large type edition). ... 90 

967 Repented at Leisure 10 

v249 " Prince Charlie's Daugh- 
ter;* 1 or. The Cost of 
Her Love 86 

850 Sunshine and Roses ; or, 
Diana's Discipline 25 

854 The Wife's Secret, and 
Fair but False 10 

888 The Sin of a Lifetime : 
or, Vivien '8 Atonement 20 

887 At War With Herself.. . . 10 
988 At War With Herself. 

(Large type edition)... 20 

888 From Gloom to Sunlight; 

or. From Out the Gloom 25 
955 From Gloom to Sunlight; 
or, From Out the Gloom 
(Largetype edition).... 25 

891 Love's Warfare 20 

892 A Golden Heart 20 

893 The Shadow of a Sin. ... 10 
948 The Shadow of a Sin. 

(Large type edition). . . 20 

894 The False Vow: or, 

Hilda: or. Lady Hut- 
ton's Ward 25 

988 The False Vow; or, 
Hilda; or. Lady Hut- 
ton's Ward. (Large type 
edition) 25 

894 Lady Hutton's Ward; or, 
Hilda; or, The False 
Vow 10 

988 Lady Hutton's Ward; or, 
Hilda; or, The False 
Vow. (Large type edi- 
tion^ 80 

894 Hilda; or. The False 
Vow; or, Lady Hutton's • 
Ward 10 

988 Hilda; or, The False 
Vow; or, Lady Hutton's 
Ward. (Large type edi- 
tion) 20 

896 A Woman's War 10 

958 A Woman's War. (Large 

type edition) 80 

898 A Rose in Thorns 80 

897 Hilary's Folly; cr, Her 

Marriage Vow 85 

968 Hilary's Folly; or. Her 
Marriage Vow. (Large 
type edition). 25 

899 The Fatal Lilies, and A 

Bride from the Sea 10 

800 A Gilded Sin, and A 
ffridge of Love 10 



308.1ngledew House, and 
More Bitter than Death 10 

804 In Cupid's Net 10 

805 A Dead Heart, and Lady 

Gwendoline's Dream... 10 

806 A Golden Dawn, and 

Love for a Day 10 

807 Two Kisses, and Like no 

Other Love 10 

806 Beyond Pardon 80 

322 A Woman's Love-Story. 20 

328 A Willful Maid 80 

411 A Bitter Atonement 20 

488 MySister Kate 10 

459 A Woman's Temptation. 

(Large type edition).... 80 
951 A Woman's Temptation. 10 

460 Under a Shadow 80 

465 The Earl's Atonement... 80 

466 Between Two Loves 85 

467 A Struggle for a Ring. . . 80 

469 Lady Darner's Secret. ... 80 

470 Evelyn's Folly 80 

471 Thrown on the World. . . 85 
476 Between Two Sins; or, 

Married in Haste D 

516 Put Asunder; or. Lady 

Oastlemaine's Divorce. 20 

578 Her Martyrdom 80 

626 A Fair Mystery; or, The 

Perils of Beauty 85 

741 The Heiress of Hilldrop; 

or, The Romance of a 

Young Girl 80 

745 For Another's Sin; or, A 

Struggle for Love 26 

792 8et in Diamonds 85 

821 The World Between 
Them 85 

888 A Passion Flower 85 

858 A True Magdalen -20 

854 A Woman's Error 25 

922 Marjorie 20 

924 Twfxt Smile and Tear... 25 

927 Sweet Cymbeline 26 

929 The Belle of Lynn: or, 

The Miller's Daughter.. 90 

981 Lady Diana's Pride 80 

949 ClaribePs Love Story; or, 

Love's Hidden Depths. . 80 
958 A Haunted Life; or, Her 

Terrible Sin 90 

969 The Mystery of Colde 

Fell: or, Not Proven... 90 
978 The Squire's Darling. ... 85 
975 A Dark Marriage Morn.. 90 

978 Her Second Love < . . . 80 

962 The Duke's Secret 90 

985 On Her Wedding Morn, 
and The Mystery of the 

Holly-Tree 25 

988 The Shattered Idol, and 
Letty Leigh 2Q 
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990 The Earl's Error, and 

Arnold's Promise 26 

996 An Unnatural Bondage, 
and That Beautiful 

Lady 20 

1006 His Wife's Judgment. ... 20 
1006 A Thorn in Her Heart. . 25 

1010 Golden Gates 20 

1012 A Nameless Sin 20 

1014 A Mad Love 20 

1061 Irene's Vow 25 

106B Signals Sweetheart 20 

1091 A Modern Cinderella 10 

1184 Lord Elesmere's Wife... 25 
1155 Lured Away; or, The 
Story of a Wedding- 
Bing, and The Heiress 

of Arne. 20 

1 179 Beauty '8 Marriage 10 

1186 A Fiery Ordeal 20 

1195 Dumaresq's Temptation. 20 

1285 Jenny 20 

1291 The Star of Love 20 

1828 Lord Lisle's Daughter. .. 10 
1415 Weaker than a woman. 20 
1628 Love Works Wonders. . . 20 

2010 Her Only Sin 10 

2011 A Fatal Wedding. 25 

2012 A Bright Wedding-Day.. 25 
2018 One Against Many 25 

2014 One False Step 25 

2015 Two Fair Women 25 

Fredrlha Bremer. 

187 The Midnight Sun 10 

John Francis Brewer. 

1911 The Curse upon Mitre 
Square 10 

Charlotte Bronte. 

' 15 Jane Eyre 26 

67 8hirley 25 

944 , The Professor 20 

Rhoda Bronghton. 

86 Belinda 20 

101 Second Thoughts 20 

227 Nancy 20 

646 Mrs. Smith of Longmains 10 
758 "Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart! 1 20 

765 Not Wisely, But Too Well 20 

767 Joan 20 

768 Bed as a Rose is She .... 20 

769 Cometh Up as a Flower. 25 

862 Betty's Visions 10 

894 Doctor Cupid 20 

1599 Alas! 20 

Ijoaf se de Bruneval. 

1686 Sceur Louise 20 



Kohert Buchanan. 

145 " Storm • Beaten :" God 

and The Man 26 

154 Annan Water 26 

181 The New Abelard 10 

268 The Martyrdom of Mad- 
eline 25 

896 Matt: A Tale of a Cara- 
van 10 

468 The Shadow of the Sword 25 
646 The Master of the Mine. 25 
892 That Winter Night; or, 

Love's Victory 10 

1074 Stormy Waters 20 

1104 The Heir of Linne 20 

1350 Love Me Forever 10 

1455 The Moment After 25 

John Banyan. 

1496 The Pilgrim's Progress.. 20 

Captain Fred Barnaby. 

830 "Our Radicals" 25 

875 A Ride to Khiva. 20 

884 On Horseback Through 
Asia Minor 25 

John Bloandello-Bartoa. 

918 The Silent Shore; or, 
The Mystery of St. 
James' Park 20 

Beatrlee III. Bntt. 

1854 Delicia 20 

2019 Miss Molly 25 

Author of "By Crooked 
Paths." 

480 A Bitter Beckoning 10 

E. Lasseter Bynner. 

1456 Nimport 80 

1460 Tritons 80 

Lord Byron. 

HO Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age 10 

K. Fairfax Byrne. 

521 Entangled 20 

538 A Fair Country Maid. ... 20 

Airs. Caddy. 

127 Adrian Bright 20 

Hall Caine. 

445 The Shadow of a Crime. 26 
520 She's All the World to 

Me 10 

1284 The Deemster 20 

1255 The Bondman 20 

Mona Calrd. 
1699 The Wing of Asrael 20 
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POCKET EDITION. 



Ada Cambridge. 

1588 A Marked Man 20 

1907 My Guardian 25 

Bin. H* liOTett Cameron. 

595 A North Country Maid. . 20 

796 In a Grass Country 20 

891 Vera Nevill; or, Poor 

Wisdom's Chance 20 

912 Pure Gold 20 

968 Worth Winning 20 

1025 Daisy's Dilemma 20 

1028 A Devout Lover; or, A 

Wasted Love 20 

1070 A Lifers Mistake 20 

1204 The Lodge by the Sea. . . 20 

1206 A Lost Wife 20 

1286 Her Father's Daughter.. 20 
1261 Wild George's Daughter. 20 

1290 The Cost of a Lie 20 

1292 Bosky Dell 20 

1549 The Cruise of the Black 

Prince 25 

1782 A Dead Past 25 

1819 Neck or Nothing 10 

1991 Proved Unworthy 25 

Lady Colin Campbell* 

1825 Darell Blake 20 

Rosa Nouchette Carey* 

215 Not Like Other Girls... 25 
896 Robert Ord's Atonement 25 
551 Barbara Heathcote's 

Trial, lsthalf 25 

551 Barbara Heathcote's 

Trial. 2d half.. 25 

006 For Lilias. 1st half 20 

606 For Lilias. 2d half 20 

980 Uncle Max. 1st half . . . . 20 

080 Uncle Max. 2d half 20 

982 Queenie'sWhim. lsthalf 25 
982 Queenie's Whim. 2d half 25 
984 Jwooed and Married. 1st 

half 20 

984 Wooed and Married. 2d 

half 25 

Nellie's Memories. 1st 

half 20 

Nellie's Memories. 2d 

half 20 

961 Wee Wine 20 

1088 Esther: A Story for Girls 20 

1064 Only the Governess 25 

1185 Aunt Diana 20 

1194 The Search for Basil 

Lyndhurst 80 

1206 Merle's Crusade 25 

1545 Lover or Friend? 80 

1879 Mary 8t. John 20 

1965 Averil 25 

1966 Our Bessie 25 

1966 Heriot's Choice 25 



William Carleton. 

1498 Willy Reilly 20 

1552 Shane Fadh's,W,edding.. 10 

1553 Larry McFarland's Wake 10 

1554 The Party Fight and 

Funeral 10 

1556 The Midnight Mass 10 

1567 Phil Puree! 10 

1558 An Irish Oath 10 

1560 Going to Maynooth 10 

1561 Pheum O'Toole's Court- 

ship 10 

1562 Dominick, the Poor 

Scholar 10 

1564 Neal Malone 10 

Alice Comyns Carr* 

571 Paul Crew's Story 10 

Lewis Carroll* 

462 Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland. Illustrated 
by John Tenniel 20 

789 Through the Looking- 
Glass, and What Alice 
Found There. Illustra- 
ted by John Tenniel 20 

Cervantes* 

1676 Don Quixote 80 

Xj. W. Cfcampney. 

1468 Bourbon Lilies 20 

Erckmann-Ckatrian. 

829 The Polish Jew. (Trans- 
lated from the French 
by Caroline A. Merighi.) 10 

Victor Ckerbvliez. 

1516 Samuel Brohl & Co 20 

2001 Joseph Noerrel's Re- 
venge , ?5 

2020 Count Kostia 25 

2021 Prosper 85 

Mrs. C. HI* Clarke* 

1801 More True than Truthful 20 

W. M. Clemens. 

1544 Famous Funny Fellows. 20 

J.fflf adaren 'Cobban. 

485 Tinted Vapours 10 

1279 Master of His Fate 20 

1511 A Reverend Gentleman. 20 
1958 The Horned Cat 25 

John Coleman. 
504 Curly : An Actor's Story 10 

C. R. Coleridge* 

408 An English Squire 20 

1689 A Near Relation 20 
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Beatrice Cellensie. 

1852 A Double Marriage 20 

Mabel Collins. 

740 Lord Vanecourt's Daugh- 
ter 90 

806 The Prettiest Woman in 

Warsaw 20 

1408 Ida: An Adventure in 
Morocco 10 

Wilkle Collins, 

62 The New Magdalen 26 

102 The Moonstone 26 

167 Heart and Science 20 

168 No Thoroughfare. By 

Dickens and Collins 10 

176 Love's Random Shot, 

and Other Stories 10 

288 "I Say No;" or. The 

Love-Letter Answered. 20 
608 The Girl at the Gate 10 

601 The Queen of Hearts.. ... 26 
618 The Ghost's Touch, and 

Percy and the Prophet. 10 

688 My Lady's Money 10 

701 The Woman in White. 

1st half 20 

701 The Woman in White. 

2d half 20 

702 Man and Wife. 1st half. 20 
702 Man and Wife. 2d half. 20 

764 The Evil Genius 20 

806 The Guilty River 20 

946 The Dead Secret 25 

927 The Haunted Hotel 26 

1020 Armadale. 1st half 25 

1029 Armadale. 2d half 26 

1096 The Legacy of Cain 20 

1119 No Name. 1st half 25 

1119 No Name. 2d half 26 

1269 Blind Love 20 

1847 A Rogue's Life 20 

1606 Tales of Two Idle Ap- 

Erentices. By Charles 
ickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins 20 

1896 Miss or Mrs.? 20 

HI* J. Colquhonn. 

624 Primus in Indis 10 

1469 Every Inch a Soldier .... 20 

Hagk Conway. 

240 Called Back 25 

251 The Daughter of the 
Stars, and Other Tales.. 10 

801 Dark Days 10 

802 The Blatchford Bequest. 10 
341 A Dead Man's Face 10 

602 Carriston's Gift 10 

526 Paul Vargas, and Other 

Stories 10 



548 A Family Affair 26 

601 Slings and Arrows, and 

Other Stories 10 

711 A Cardinal 8m 20 

804 Living or Dead 20 

890 Bound by a Spell 20 

1858 All In One 20 

1684 Story of a Sculptor 10 

1722 Somebody's Story 10 

J. Fenlssere Ceene r . 

60 The Last of the Mohi- 
cans 26 

68 The Spy 26 

809 The Pathfinder 20 

810 The Prairie 20 

818 The Pioneers; or. The 

Sources of the Susque- 
hanna 20 

849 The Two Admirals 20 

869 The Water-Witch. 20 

861 The Red Rover 26 

878 Wing and Wing 20 

878 Homeward Bound; or, 

The Chase. 20 

879 Home as Found. (Sequel 

to "Homeward Bound") 20 

880 Wyandotte; or. The Hut- 

ted Knoll 26 

886 The Headsman : or, The 
Abbaye des Vignerons 20 

894 The Bravo 20 

897 Lionel Lincoln; or. The 

Leaguer of Boston 20 

400 The Wept of Wish-Ton- 
Wish 20 

418 Afloat and Ashore 20 

414 Miles Wallingford. (Se- 

quel to "Afloat and 
Ashore* 1 ) 20 

415 The Ways of the Hour. . 20 

416 Jack Tier; or, The Flor- 

ida Reef 20 

419 TheChainbearer;or,The 

Littlepage Manuscripts 20 

420 Satanstoe ; or. The Little- 

page Manuscripts 20 

421 The Redskins; or, In- 

dian and Injin. Being 
the conclusion of the 
Littlepage Manuscripts 26 

422 Precaution 20 

423 The Sea Lions; or. The 

Lost Sealers 20 

424 Mercedes of Castile; or, 

The Voyage to Cathay.. 20 
426 The Oak-Openings; or, 

The Bee-Hunter 20 

431 TheMonikins. 20 

1062 The Deerslayer; or. The 

First War-Path. 1st half 20 
1062 The Deerslayer; on. The 

First War-Path. 2d\att 9C 
1170 The Pilot 90 




THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. - Pocket Edition. 

Always Unchanged and Unabridged. 

WITH HANDSOME LITHOGRAPHED PAPEE COVES. 



LATEST ISSUES: 



MO. 



25 
25 

10 

25 

25 



PRICE. 

2001 Joseph Noirel'B Revenge. By 

V. Cherbullez 25 

2002 Babolain. By Gostave Droz. . . 25 

2003 Under Slieve-Ban. By EL E. 

FranoUlon 25 

2004 Maid BUice. By Theo. Gift. ... 25 
2006 A Stiff-Necked Generation. By 

L. B. Watford 25 

2006 The Incomplete Adventurer, 

and The Boom In Beu-Topps. 

By Tighe Hopkins 25 

SOOT The New Duchess. By Mrs. 

Alexander Frazer 25 

2006 A Modern Ulysses. By Joseph 

Hatton. 

2009 Self Help. By Samuel Smiles. 

2010 Her Only Sin. By Charlotte 

Braeme 

2011 A Fatal Wedding. By Charlotte 

M. Braeme 

2012 A Bright Wedding Day. By 

Charlotte Braeme 

2016 Oae Against Many. By Char- 
lotte M. Braeme 25 

2014 One False Step. By Charlotte 
M. Braeme 25 

2016 Two Fair Women. By Char- 
lotte M. Braeme 25 

2016 The Golden Magnet. By George 

Manvllle Fenn 25 

2017 Whiteladles. By Mrs. Oliphant 25 

2018 The Revolt of Man. By waiter 

Besant 26 

2019 Miss Molly. By B. M. Bntt ... 25 

2020 Count Kostia. By V. Cberhnliez 25 

2021 Prosper. By V.Cherbuiiez.... 26 

2022 Duchess of Fowysland. By 

Grant Allen 25 

2023 Divorce ; or, The Trials and 

Temptations of a Lovely Wo- 
man. By Octave Fenlllet. ... 25 

2024 Christy Carew. By May Laffan. 25 

2025 The Hon. Miss Ferrard. By May 

Laffan 25 

2026 Hather Court. By Mrs. Moles- 

worth 25 

2027 A Matter-of-Fact Girl. By 

Theo. Gift 25 

2028 Lola. By Arthur»Griffltha .... 25 

2029 The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 

Alfred W. Hunt 25 

2060 Giannetto. By Lady Margaret 
Majendle. 25 

2081 Brsllla. By E. Frances Poynter 25 
A Castle in the Air. By Hugh 
Swing 25 



2082 



2089 
9040 
2041 
2042 



2043 



MO. PRICE. 

2033 Klnley HoUow. By G. H. Hoi- 

lister 25 

2034 A Chelsea Householder. A 

Novel 26 

2035 A Dreamer. By Katharine 

Wylde 25 

2036 My Little Lady. By E. Franfes 

Poynter 25 

2037 Pauline. By L. B. Waif ord ... 25 

2038 An Ill-Regulated Mind. By 
Katharine Wylde. 25 

Ida Craven. By Mrs. H. M. 

Cadell 25 

••Who Breaks—Pays." By Mrs. 

C. Jenkln 25 

Jupiter's Daughters. By Mrs. 

C. Jenkln...., 25 

In Hot Haste. By Mary E. 

Hullah 25 

Wyncote. By Mrs. T. Ersklne. 25 

2044 Eugenie. By B. M. Butt 25 

2045 Among the Hills. By E. Frances 

Poynter 25 

2046 In Change Unchanged. By 

Linda Villari 25 

2047 Around a Spring. By G. Droz. 25 

2048 Miss Bayle's Romance. A Story 

of To-day.... 25 

2049 Yesterday. An American 

Novel 25 

2050 Skirmishing. By Mrs. C. Jenkln. 25 

2051 Bessie Lang. By Alice Corkran 25 

2052 Within an Ace. ~ By Mrs. C. 
Jenkln 25 

Klaus Bewer's Wife. By Paul 

Undau 25 

The City of Sarras. By U. 

Ashworth Taylor.. 25 

The Lutaniste of St. Jacobl's. 

By Catherine Drew 25 

Geraldine Hawthorne. By 

Beatrice M. Butt 25 

After His Kind. By John 

Coventry 25 

Christine. By L. Enault 25 

Far Away and Long Ago. By 

Mrs. F. A. Kemble 25 

On the Edge of the Storm. By 

the Author of "Noblesse 

Oblige." 25 

In the Olden Time. By the 

Author of "On the Edge of 

the Storm." 25 

A Millionaire's Cousin. By The 

Hon. Emily Lawless 25 

2068 An Englishman in Paris. First 

Half 25 



2053 

2054 

2055 

2056 

2057 

2063 
2059 

2060 



2061 



2062 



The foregoing works, contained in The Seaside Library, Pocket Edition, 
ire for sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any address, postage free, on 
/ecelpt of price. Parties ordering by mall will please order by nu rubers. Address 

SEASIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

U% * 144 Worth Street, New Yore CTTT, 




THE ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 



TWICE A WEEK 

FOR 



Only One Dollar a Year. 



THE "TWICE'l-ffEEK" ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC 

is unquestionably the best and most complete national news journal in the 
United States. In the general and usual features which are common to 
big weekly newspapers, it challenges comparison with the best, besides 
its four strikingly original features, which no weekly can claim. These are: 

FIRST- 

An issue in two sections each week, one each on every Tuesday and 
Friday— that is in effect a semi-weekly for the price of a weekly. 

SECON 



Five separate editions each issue, one entire page being chi 
times, so as to give the people of Missouri, Illinois, Texas, 



:hanged five 
Arkansas 
and Kansas complete and minute detail of their State affairs without 
burdening the reader of any one State with the uninteresting 
happenings of other States. 



THIRD- 

A Special Tariff Reform Department, edited by Hon. W. F. Wilson 
of West Virginia, and containing regular contributions from Hon. 
John G. Carlisle, Hon. Roger Q. Mills and other distinguished Demo- 
cratic leaders. A detailed explanation of this department will be 
found in a sample copy of the paper. 

FOURTH- 

Sixteen pages, seven columns each, every week in the four winter 
months, and not less than fourteen pages any week, making an 
average of more than a hundred columns every week and an aggre- 
gate of nearly six thousand per annum. This makes THE REPUBLIC 
the Largest Weekly in the world, and all for ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
It is beyond comparison the biggest, the cheapest and the best. 



SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 

K3P Sample copies will be sent FREE on application. 



Address THE REPUBLIC, 

> ST. LOUIS, MO. 



o 
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j FOUR STRONG NO VELS, 

THE LITTLE MINISTER. 

By J. M. Barrib, author of " Mv Lady' Nicotine," "A Window in Thrums," etc. 
Mew edition, with full-page illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

f*An extraordinarily good book. It is the style in which the story is written that 
charm*,"— Buffalo Courier. 

THE SCAPEGOAT. 

By Hall Cains, author of "The Bondman," "The Deemster,** " The Little Manx 
Nation.*' New edition, enlarged and illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

** It is a long-time since we have read so noble a story as that cold by Hall Caine 
in * The Scapegoat.*"— Philadelphia Press. 

THE WHITE. C021PANY. 

By A. Conan Doyle, author of " The Finn of Girdlestone," etc. Illustrated. 8vo, 
doth* $1*35 ; paper, 50 cents. 

"A historic romance of decided, fascinating interest. Not since the days 0/ 
Kingsley has mediaeval topic been so aptly treated." 

— Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, 

THE DOINGS OF RAFFLES HAW. 

By A. Conan Doyle, author of » The White Company," •' The Firm of Girdle- 
stone," etc. i2mo, cloth, $ 1.90 ; paper, 50 cents. 

In the matter of brilliant narratives, Mr. Doyle comes nigh to mastery of scene, 
situation, and character, and wields an extremely effective style. '* The Doings of 
Raffles Haw " is, in a word, a sample of this clever author's best work. 

\ m For sale by all booksellers y or sent, post-paid, on receipt 0/ price, by the publisher s % 

LOVELL, CORYELL & COflPANY, 

43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street, ... NEW YORK. 



RECENT I NTERESTIN G BOOKS. 

THE O'CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH. . 

By m The Duchess.' 7 Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

"A highly important and useful contribution to contemporary literature/' 

— The Sunday Mercury. 
"A novel possessing all the characteristics of this prolific and popular author." 

— Denver News. 

THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 

By "Rita," author of M A Vagabond Lover," "The Doctor's Secret." Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

"' Rita ' has rarely given us a prettier or more agreeable story than 'The Man in 
Possession/ It is a thoroughly enjoyable novel/'— Charleston News. 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A LADY HELP. 

By John Strange Winter, author of "Booties' Baby," "Regimental Legends," 
etc Cloth, $z.oo ; paper, 50 cents. 

A FATAL SILENCE. 

By Florence Marryat, author of "There is No Death," " Blindfold," etc Goth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

IN PRESS. 
FOR THE SAKE OP THE FAMILY. By May Ceommblin. 
THE NOBLER 5EX. By Florence Marryat. 
NOR WIFE NOR flAID. By "The Duchess." 
ESTHER VANHOnRIOH. By Margaret L. Woods. 

HOVENDON COMPANY, Publishers, 

17 and 19 Wsverley Place, - . - - NEW YORK. 



COLD HUDAL, PARIS, 1g7g. 

WALTER BAKER & CO'S 

Breakfast Coco 

FROM WHIOH THE EXCESS OF OIL HAS BEEN REMOVED, ^J 

Is Absolutely Pure and it is Soluble. ; 



No chemicals are used in its prepara 
THREE TIMES THE STRENGTH of cor 
root or Sugar, and h therefore far more ec 
THAN ONE CENT A CUP. It is deJj. 
EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably ads 
for persons In health. 

Ask Your Grocer for It. Allow 
WALTER BAKER 4 CO., DO. 




